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PEEFAOE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The reception given to this Biography, and the rapid sale 
of the first edition, renders it unnecessary to repeat tho 
original preface. When written, the result was uncertain, 
and anxiety was felt to deprecate any possible charge of 
presumption in undertaking a work of so much delicacy and 
difficulty. 

But the result is no longer uncertain : pubKc opinion has 
been pronounced : the verdict is favourable : — and the Author, 
freed from anxiety, has felt encouraged to attempt the im- 
provement of his work by revision and condensation. 

Many minute details have accordingly been omitted, 
and many topics, important as matters of record in the first 
instance, but less interesting to the public at large, have 
been intentionally abridged. 



iT PEEFACB. 

The result is, that whilst the work in substance is the 
same, it is presented in a more portable and conTcnient form. 
A stronger light is thrown upon the Subject of the memoir, 
and attention is more concentrated on his character. 

May that character, in its caily promise, its vigorous 
maturity, and its tranquil close, convey to every reader’s 
mind a conviction of the reality, necessity, and power of 
true religion : may it encourage all to be followers of one 
who through faith and patience has inherited the promises : 
and may it servo as an illustration of tlio words of Holy 
Scripture, that the path of the just is Kko the shining 
light, shining “ more and more unto the perfect day.” 


Eboiobt, Nobth Cbbt, Beicc. 
January Isf, 1861. 
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THE 


life of DANIEL WILSON, D.D. 


CHAPTER I. 

EAELY LIFE. 

1778 — 179 ( 5 . 

The Wilson family — Parcntfigc of Daniel Wilson — School days — Apprcntioc- 
glijp—^Villiam Wilson— Einplojincnls— Leisure hours— Important oonwr- 
satioD— lleligions ponvict.ioms— Letter to Mr. Eyre— Breakfast with Kev. 
John Newton — State of liis mind- Second interview with Mr. Newton — 
Testimony of Joseph Wilson— Syniialliy of Mr. Eyre— Letters— First 
Communion. 

The name of Daniel Wji.son lias Leon more or less 
prominently Loforc tLc Church for fift)"^ years. Ifo was the 
eldest sou of Stephen Wilson and Ann Collett West, and 
was bom in Church Street, Spitalfields, on July 2nd, 1778. 

Eor many generations the Wilson family has been settled 
at Stenson, a hamldt of Darrow-eum-Tivyford, near Derby.' 
In the register hooks of the parish it may ho trsiced up to 
the year 1057, when, those records C 9 ^ing, the duo is lost: 
and as a ^mowhat curioos coincidence, in connection with 
this biography, it maybe noted that in the year 1682-3, 
there is tlie entr)' of a marriage solemnised “ per dominum 
Danielcm Wilson.” Prosperous in their afiairs, they 
gradually rose from tenant farmers to he landowners in 
their own right, and freeholders of the county. The custom 
seems to have been, always to keep the eldest son at home 
to succeed in due time to the farm ; and then, giving the 

^ ^ One of the last acts of the Bishop of Calcutta was to send SOL as a dona- 
tion towards the erection of a vicarage house in the parish above referred to, 
on the application of Ambrose Moore, £sq., a near relative. 
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younger sons the best education possible, to send them into 
the wide world of commerce. Participating in the growing 
spirit of enterprise which has pervaded the country during 
the last century, and upholding the family character for 
integrity and ability, many of these younger sons have 
attained high rank in the commercial world, realised large 
fortunes, and become possessors of considerable landed estates. 

Amongst them, Stephen Wilson held an honoured place. 
He lived for some years in Spitalfields, carrying on the busi- 
ness of a silk manufacturer. Prom thence he removed in 
tho#ycar 1798, to No. 12, Goldsmith Street, Cheapside. For 
some time ho had a coiintiy house, called Marsh Gate, at 
iromerton ; and finally resided till his death in New Ormond 
Street, Russell Square. lie was a gentleman, a true Chris- 
tian, a kind father, and a good master ; methodical in his 
liabits, and somewhat quick in his temper. In middle life 
ho was grievousl}'^ afilicted with asthma, and died of that 
complaint on the 7th of December, 1813, aged 60 years. 

His wife, Ann Collett West, survived him many years. 
She belonged to a liighly respectable family, who had been 
intimate with the Rev. George Whitfield ; and her father, 
Daniel West, was appointed one of his trustees. In early 
life she had chosen ^‘thc better part,^^ and subsequently 
became an exemplary wife, an aftbetionate mother, and a 
careful mistress. She died in the faith of Christ, on the 
3rd of June, 1829. 

Their son Dantei^ was at first a weakly child, and was 
placed out to nurse in the countiy. But after a few years 
this early delicacy entirely passed away, and he grew up a 
healthy vigorous boy, with a firm step, buoyant spirits, and 
a handsome, intcllectuiil countenance. 

A few traditionary stories of his early days stiU linger in 
the memory of friends, but they are not worthy of pre- 
servation. He himself records the fact that when at school, 
and sensible of some transitory impressions of religion, ho 
used to get upon a chair, select v text, and preach sermons 
to his schoolfellows. 

At the ago of seven years he was sent to a preparatory 
school at Eltham in Kent, kept by a Mr. and Mrs. Searlo ; 
and from thence, in his tenth year, ho was removed to 
Hackney, and placed under the care of the Rev. John Eyre. 

Mr. Eyre had l?een curate to the Rev. Richard Cecil at 
Lowes, for a short time, about the year 1778 ; and was now 
the pious and highly respected minister of an episcopal 
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chapel at Homcrton, erected iii 1729, and commonly called 
‘‘E-am’s Chapel,” from Mr. Ram, who had built and 
endowed it for the service of the Church of England. 

There were but six or eight pupils in the school when 
Daniel Wilson joined it. llis master soon appreciated his 
character, and said, “ There is no milk-and-water in that 
boy ; he will be something either very bad or very good.” 
A ht of idleness and perversity one day seized him, and he 
would neither do his Jiccustomed work, nor an imposition 
which had been sot liim «as a punishment. His master, 
passing through the room, saw liim idling at his dosk,:«,nd 
said, Daniel, you arc not ivoi'th flogging, or I would flog 
you.” Not worth flogging ! It stirred the boy’s pride, and 
he was never in similar disgrace again during all the years 
he stayed. He became persevering and indefatigable. 
Finding liimsolf unable to do his .appointed work one 
morning, he sted lastly refused to join the family at dinner, 
saying, “ No ; if my head will not work, my body shall not 
eat.” Before long he became the delight and pride of his 
master, who always s])oko of him as possessing an inlelloct 
of the highest order, and used to tell how, when his own 
theme was wadtten, he w’ould sit down and write themes for 
the duller boys, varying the matter, but keeping to tho 
point, in all. Under Mr. Hyres Greek, Ijatiii, and Ficnch 
were grappled with, and the usual elements of a sound and 
useful education acquired. The affection manifested on the 
one side wais thoroughly reciprocated on tho other ; and 
his ‘‘ dear master ” w a.s often consulted by Daniel Wilson 
in the emergencies of after-life. He remained at school 
till June, 1792, when he had nearly attained tho ago of 
fourteen ; and on the 4th l>ecembcr, in the same year, wms 
taken into the warehouse of Mr. AVilliain Wilson, and 
bound to him in tho way then usual, for seven years. A 
new w'orlcT thus opened before him ; he had but to follow in 
the track already marked out, and stores of wealth lay at 
his feet. 

Mr. William Wilson w'as .his near relative by blood, and 
his maternal uncle by mai'riagc. Ho was an extensive silk 
manufacturer and merchant. A strict and just man, he 
claimed “unlimited obedience^’ from all who served him, 
and expected the same industry and perseverance from 
them which he manifested himself. In his establishment 

S referment followed merit, and every one was honourably 
ealt with ; but very little allowance was made for boyish 
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levity or impulse. He was a widower, with seven children, 
and resided at his place of business in Milk Street, Cheap- 
side, ordering his Household in the fear of God, keeping 
holy the Lord’s Day, and conscientiously availing himseu 
of the ordinances of the Church of England. 

Daniel Wilson’s parents had been “ a kind of loose Church 
people,” sometimes attending at their Parish Church in 
Spitalfields, or at Mr. Romainc’s Church in Blackfriars ; 
and sometimes at a dissenting chapel in White Row, or at 
the Tabernacle in Moorfields. While at school, however, 
with Mr. Eyre, he was accustomed to the Church service, 
and as an inmate of his uncle’s family he now, of course, 
fell into its usages in this respect. Looking back in later 
life to these days, he says himself : — ‘‘ My prejudices at that 
time (for I had no religion) were all in favour of the Church 
of England, and though the predilection was slight before I 
went to College, it became from the moment I entered the 
University, so deeply conscientious, that I have never done 
any one act inconsistent ^vith the bonds of that comiriunion 
from that period.” 

The records of his first tlirce years of soi’vicc are some- 
what scanty. His daily duties are described in the fol- 
lowing letter to a school companion, named Vardy, with 
whom for a short time he carried on an active corre- 
spondence : — 

^ Feb. le, 1797. ^ 

‘My individual employment is not laborious, but it is 
constant. Our usual hours of work arc from six o’clock in 
the morning till eight o’clock in the evening in the summer ; 
and from seven o’clock in the morning till eight in the 
evening in the winter. So that you see I have but little 
time to myself. After eight o’clock, in general, I am at 
liberty to read or write alone, till supper time, \^hich is at 
half-past eight o’clock, or a quarter to nine, and after this I 
sit reading with the family till ten o’clock, when my uncle 
calls them to pra}Trs, and all go to bed. But as my leisure 
moments were hy these regulations exceedingly circum- 
scribed, I have always been accustomed to spend a couple 
of hours in my room before I retired to rest. Then I used 
constantly to study my Latin and Ercnch, so that I was 
making considerable progress in both.’ 

During the hours thus stolen from sleep, not only were 
Latin and French kept up, but English composition was 
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diligently practised. An old manuscript book aflfords the 
proof. It is filled with essays of various kinds, after the 
manner of the Spectator, with appropriate mottoes. There 
are also many translations from old devotional Ijatin works. 
All are written in the clearest hand, as if prepared for 
the press; and they manifest a love of literature, and a 
skill in composition, very unusual under similar circum- 
stances. The ore would crop out. 

In another point of view, however, his character during 
these three years appears to have develoj)ed itself unfavour- 
ably. The following is the account he gives of himself in 
the year 170G : — 

‘ As far back as I can remember, my whole heart was 
given to sin. liven when a boy at school, when particulai* 
circumstan(i('s recur to my mind, 1 jun shocked at the 
dreadful di'pravity of my nature as it then discovered itself. 
I have indeed j)rocceded in a regular progression from the 
lesser sins of bad books, bad words, and bad desires, to the 
grosser atrocities of‘ those emphatically known by the 
lusts of the flesh.*' I Avas constantly acting against a better 
knowledge. I had received a religious education, and had 
been accustomed to a regular attendance on public ordi- 
nances. I could criticise a sermon, jind talk and dispute 
about particular notions; but I h)V(^d my sins, and could 
not beiir to part with tlum. I never had gone so far as to 
deny any one doctrine of the Gospel. 1 acknowledged them 
to bo true, but for Avant of that necessary attendant, self- 
application, I could hear Avholc sermons — but not a word 
belonged to me ! • I took a false idea of the Gospel, and 
from this distorted vioAv, dogmatically pronounced it to be out 
of my power to do anything; and so, hushing my conscience, 
with ‘‘ ha^ng done all I could,” I remained very quietly the 
willing slave of sin and Satan.* 

This witness against himself may no doubt be true ; and 
it is to a certain extent confirmed by the testimony of 
cotemporaries. One of these Avas himself in early life an 
attendant at the Sunday evening lecture in Spitalfields 
Church, founded by the Weavers* Company, and preached 
alternately for three years at a time, by the Ilev. R. Cecil 
and the Rev. J. Foster. Tliis lecture, Mr, William Wilson 
and his family used to attend, sitting in the rector's pew. 
Our informant sat with them, and his attention was drawn 
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to Daniel Wilson by tlio marked irreverence he showed 
during divine service. Whilst others were standing or 
kneeling, he would be sitting in a careless, lounging manner, 
and often laugliing and talking. It was understood also 
at the time that he was scepticjjl in his views. lie himself 
acknowledges that he lived entirely Avithout prayer ; others 
testify that he scoffed at it, saying that it rose no higher 
than the coiling.” 

In truth, the? age in which he lived was characterised by 
coarse infidclit}'. He was surrounded by the temptations 
of a great metropolis. Ilis temper was impetuous, his 
passions were strong, and his companions, more or less, 
like-minded. And there can be little doubt that, for a 
time, in early life, ‘'he walked in the counsel of the un- 
godly, and stood in the wa^’^ of sinners, and sat in the scat 
of the scornful.” But a great change is at hand ! 

The full iide of business is flciwiiig through the warehouse 
in Milk Street ; five hundred weavers in smjcession, of all 
ages and both sexes, arc dt‘positiiig their finished work or 
seeking more, customers arc hurrying in and out, books are 
being ]>osted, bills negociated, and a colossal fortune reared. 
The inaster^s eye is everywhere, and in his presence all is 
order and decorum. But when the day draws to a close 
and he retires, restraint is thi-own off and discipline relaxed. 
The j’oung men gather togc^ther ; conveu’sation is let loose, and 
disputation ai’oused. The tojnc of religion is familiar to them, 
and is commonly discussed iM’tliout reserve. One finds his 
amusement in it, a second quiets conscience by it, and a 
third excuses sin. Amongst them is Daniel Wilson, with 
high intellect, high powers, high aspirations ; all checked 
and held do\\Ti by 8ej.f — in some of its linked forms of 
self-esteem, self-will, or self-indulgence. Such was his 
natural character. The Grace of God began to work upon 
this character ; and a conflict immediately ensued between 
the old nature and the new ; between “ the flesh” and " the 
spirit ; ” which never ceased till death. 

It is this work of Grace, leading to true conversion, which 
has now to be considered ; and Daniel Wilson shall himself 
describe the process. 

He is writing to his friend Mr. Vardy on November 29th, 
1796, and he says : — 

' One evening (March 9th, 1796) I was as usual engaged 
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in wicked discourse mtli the other servants in the ware- 
house, and religion happening (humanly speaking, I mean) 
to bo started, I was engaged very warmly in denying the 
responsibility of manldnd, on the supposition of absolute 
election, and the folly of all human exertions, where grace 
was held to be irresistible. We have a young man in the 
warehouse whose amusement for many years has been 
entirely in conversing on the subject of religion. lie was 
saying that God had appointed the end — ho had also 
appointed the means. I tlicn happened to say, that I had 
none of those feelings towards God whicih he required and 
approved. “ Well, then,” said ho, ‘‘ pray for the feelings.” 
I carried it off with a joke, but tlic words at the first made 
some impression on my mind, and thinking that I would 
still say, that “ I had done all I could,” when I retired at 
night I began to pray for the feelings. It was not long 
before my prayers were in some measure answered, and I 
grew very uneasy about my state.’ 

This uneasiness led him to immediate action. There was 
none of that concealment or delay so common and so hurtful 
to the growth of conviction in the soul. On the 9th March 
it might be said of him, as it wjis said of St. Paul, “Behold 
ho prayeth ; ” and on the third day fxftcr, that is, on the 
11th March, he was conferring with Mr. Eyre, as with 
another Ananias, on the “things that accompany salva- 
tion.” The effect of prayer was most strikingly manifested 
ill his case. God heard in heaven his dwelling-place, and 
every religious feeling prayed for, was roused at once to life 
and action. Bui all was confusion. Ilis eyes were opened, 
but he saw nothing clearly. And those very arguments 
which served to exclude truth before, now stood as stum- 
bling-blocks in his search after it. 

His first letter to Mr. Eyre under these circumstances, 
deserves an attentive perusal ; for few young persons, when 
thus brought suddenly ufidcr conviction of sin, are able to 
describe the tumult of their minds so clearly. 

' March 11, 1796. 

‘ I hope you will excuse my freedom while I lay before 
you in a simple manner the state of my mind. In conse- 
quence of the religious education I have received, I am 
theoretically acquainted with the leading features of the 
Gospel, and though I acknowledge with shame how Utile 
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practical influence they produce on my conduct, I have 
never rejected one doctrine of the Gospel, neither have I 
imbibed any of the pernicious principles of Socinians or any 
-other heretical sect. 

* But what is to me a great stumbling-block is the idea 
winch I have entertained, on the supposition of its general 
reception among the Calvinists, concerning election. This 
doctrine 1 have conceived to mean that all the true children 
gf God are elected by God before the foundation of the 
world. Now, my wicked heart argues thus : — If this be 
true, how can the endeavours of a weak man assist or 
impede the accomplishment of the divine decrees ? If God 
hath fore-ordained that I shall be brought to a knowledge 
of Himself, hoW can anytliing I do or say prevent the 
designs of His omnipotent will? Thus do I sometimes 
think to myself. 

^ Another thing which my mind works upon, is the idea, 
that good works arc inoflicacious to salvation, which depends 
on the conversion of the heart to God ; and therefore, before 
my external reformation can bo of any use, a change must 
bo produced in my mind. In consequence of tms idea 
impressing me, I venture to kneel before the Lord, and 
entreat llim, as sincerely as I can, to send those feelings 
into my heart, that it may be changed from its present 
pursuits to those of a heavenly nature. But alas ! I find 
it extremely diificult to collect my thoughts, and when I 
utter words with my mouth, my heart seems but little en- 
gaged. When I rise from my kneos and open the sacred 
Word of God, I endeavour to ejaculate a petition that God 
would open my eyes to understand His truth, and open my 
heart to receive it ; but alas ! I find it a dead letter. I 
scarcely know what part to refer to, and when I have read 
one or two chapters, I discover no sensible diflerence in my 
feelings. I then perhaps think of throwing off my concern 
about religion, and detennino to mix in the world, and be 
as cheerful as I used to be ; but my mind revolts at the 
idea. I ask myself, will such conduct last ? When fifty 
or sixty years have passed over my head, what shall I 
think then ? 

* In a word, I know not what to do. I feel no love to 
God or Christ. I do not see the wickedness of my sins in 
such a hideous light as my conscience says I ought. My 
heart is hard. I find more pleasure in the enjojrments and 
levities of this world than in thoughts of futurity. What 
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I have done, I am afraid is insincere. For though I refrain 
from any outward acts of sin, my mind is for ever mingling 
in the worst scenes of wickedness. I know not what to do. 
But I have resolved to write to you as a person who I have 
the greatest reason to think has a sincere regard for my 
present and future welfare, and I beg your consideration 
of my case, and hope you will pity and advise me. 

^What I think that I most want to know is : — Whether 
a conscientious .reformation of my outward life is in the 
least accessory to my future safety? Whether the endeavour- 
ing to lift up my heart to God in prayer when it is cold 
towards Him, is not daring presumption? And what part of 
the Scriptures you would particularly rdfcommend to my 
perusal ? 

‘ P.S. I scarcely know whether it bo not too great a bold- 
ness in me to send you this ; but trusting in your indulgent 
love towards me, I venture to send it, as I consider you the 
only friend I can unbosom myself to with freedom. I feel 
a backwardTicss in acquainting my dear parents with my 
feelings, and soliciting their advice. I can only add that 
if you think it would be better for me to speak to them, I 
certainly shall think myself bound to do it, for they havo 
ever been to me most kind and indulgent.^ 

^ Ilis parents were soon made acquainted with the state of 
his mind ; many interesting letters on the subject were 
interchanged with his pious mother, and it was no doubt 
in accordance with her advice, that on the 20th April, ho 
had an interview with the Bev. John Newton, rector of 
St. Mary, Woolnoth, to whom his uncle’s family and his 
own were affectionately attached, and whoso ministry they 
often attended. It was the custom of that excellent clergy- 
man to open his house on every Tuesday and Saturday 
evening. On these occasions some I’cligious subject was 
freely discussed and conversed upon, and the meeting closed 
Avith prayer. 

Mr. Newton had also his breakfast-parties, open to 
friends by invitation. They were perhaps the most edi- 
fying ; for the good old man, in his velvet cap and damask 
^essing-gown, was then fresh and communicative, always 
instructive, always benevolent. His expositions of Scripture 
with his family, which consisted of a niece, some aged 
servants, and some poor blind inmates of his house, were 
peculiarly simple and devout. It was at one of these, no 
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doubt, that Daniel Wilson was present. Ho was greatly • 
interested with what passed, and sent an account to Mr. 
Eyre, from wliich the following is extracted : — 

* I this morning breakfasted with Mr. Newton. I hope 
the conversation I had with him will not soon be effaced 
from my mind. He inculcated that salutary lesson you 
mentioned in your letter, of ‘^waiting patiently upon the 
Lord.” He told me, God could, no doubt, if He pleased, 
produce a full-grown oak in an instant on the most barren 
spot ; but that such was not the ordinary working of Ilis 
Providence. The acorn was fu\st sown in the ground, and 
there was a secret ojjcration going on for some time ; and 
even when the sprout appeared above ground, if you were 
continually to be watching it, you would not perceive its 
growth. And so, he said, it was in sjriritual things. 

‘ When a building is to be erected for eternity, the 
foundation must be laid deep. If I were going to build a 
horse-shed, I could put together a few poles, and finish it 
presently. But if 1 were to raise a pile like St. Paul’s, I 
should lay a strong foundation, and an immense deal of 
labour must bo spent underground, before the walls would 
begin to peep above its surface, * 

‘ “ Unbelief is a great sin. If the Devil were to tempt 
you to some open notoiious crime, you would be stariled at 
it ; but when he tempts you to disbelieve the promises of 
God, you hug it as your infirmity, whereas you should con- 
sider it as a great sin and must pray against it.” ’ 

In a letter wiitten to his mother a few days after this 
interview, he says : — 

‘ The words of Mr. Newton, that unbelief is a?* great sin 
and should be prayed against as such, continually recur to 
my mind. Alas ! my heart is unbelieving and hard, but I 
hope I endeavour to pray to the great Redeemer to give me 
a believing heart. 

^ I dread that I am yet a hypocrite, and deceiving myself 
and others. For I feel that aU my terrors and prayers arise 
from a fear of condemnation, and not from a love of God 
and concern for His glory. I feel that I dread God instead 
of loving Him ; and that if I have at all a hatred of sin, it 
is unaccompanied by a love of holiness. The fear of pre- 
sumption on the one hand, and of unbelief on the other — 
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of hypocrisy here, and eternal wrath hereafter, have well 
nigh sunk me into utter despondency.’ 

For a long time he continued in this state, bitterly 
mourning over what he calls liis levity, inoroseness, over- 
bearing temper, forgetfulness of God, vile thoughts, and 
intemperate language.” Again and again his strongest 
resolutions gave way to sudden temptation ; again and again 
prayer seemed to return unto him void. Rising from his 
knees he would enter the warehouse in the early morning, 
and begin the duties of the day with a steadfast pui-posc 
that his lips should not offend. But before long something 
would occur to irritate his temper and stir his pride. For 
a time the impulse was resisted. But soon every barrier 
gave way, and a torrent of hasty words and angry tempers 
would find vent. 

The outburst over, deep sorrow and remorse speedily 
followed. He was then wont to retire to the dark, cold 
cellar uiidenicath the warehouse, and falling on his knees 
would bewail himself before God, feeling such abhorrence of 
himself and of the sin so easily besetting him, that, to use 
his own words, he often earnestly besought the Lord, that 
if He would not have mercy on his soul hereafter, and 
deliver him from the guilt and condemnation of his sins. He 
would at least deliver him from their power, and not let sin 
make him w retched and miserable in this world as well as 
in the next.” • 

Months thus passed away, and though occasional gleams 
of hope would cross his mind, they were followed by greater 
darkness and deeper despondency. Towards the close of the 
year he had a second interview with Mr. Newton, which at 
the requ^t of his mother, he thus narrates : — 

^ November^ 1796 . 

* As I spoke but little, iMr. Newton said, I cannot tell 
what to say to yo\i, if you don’t speak. A pump, when it 
IS dry, may be restored by pouring in a little water at the 
top ; so if you begin, I can chatter for an hour ; but other- 
wise, I can sit a whole morning without speaking a word. 
Once set me a-going, and you may get as much out of me 
as you please.” 

‘I said, I was afraid I was deceiving myself — or words 
to that effect. 
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‘ “ That depends,” ho rcpKcd, “ ujjon your response to 
two questions — If an angel were sent from heaven expressly 
to tell you you were to die this very night, what would you 
trust to — to any merits or iierformances of your own, or to 
the Lord J esus Christ alone ? And the second question is 
this — Which way docs your life tend : are you the willing 
slave of sin, or do you hate and oppose it ?” 

asked Mr. Newton his opinion concerning reading 
other books tlian the Bible. 

‘ “ I Avould not have you read many books,” he said, 
“ though some may help you forward. The Bible is the 
spring from wlicnce they are all derived : and you have as 
much right to draw from the fountain as any one else. The 
Winchester bushel, you know, is kept in the Exchequer, 
and, on any dispute about measure, is always referred to as 
the true standard. Such is the Bible. It is a living 
Word, and as though Ood were speaking to you face to 
face.” 

‘ I complained of my want of humility. 

* We shall never think om\solves humble enough,” ho 
replied ; ‘‘ for as wo go on, and see more of our own hearts, 
wo shall find increasing cause for it. 

^ “ If you arc in company with Christians of thirty or 
more years’ standing, you wonder that your feelings are not 
more like theirs. J5ut there is a regular gradation of pro- 
gi’css, ‘ Then shall wc know, if we follow on to know the 
Lord.’ • 

^ “ I don’t like folks who jump into ^ comfort’ all at once. 
It is better to go on gradually. God lays the foundation in 
the heart ; and the walls no sooner pcej) above ground, than 
we want the roof clapped on. But that won’t do.” ’ 

It must not, however, be supposed that the (Jhango in 
Daniel Wilson’s mind was unaccompanied by a change in 
his conduct. lie wrote bitter things against himself, and 
was very slow to recognize any signs of improvement, but 
they were perceptible to others. His cousin Joseph, the 
eldest son of Mr. William Wilson, well known in after life, 
and respected wherever known, as the founder and active 
promoter of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, was an 
early associate and friend. They lived in the same house 
at this time, and shared the same room, and Joseph Wilson 
was wont to express the unfeigned astonishment he felt at 
the change which had taken place. Night after night ho 
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observed Daniel Wilson sitting np for hours ; and engaged, 
not now in common study, but in the reading of God’s 
word, and other religious books. Oftentimes, after ha\ing 
fallen asleep and awoke again, he found him still thus 
occupied, or on his knees in long-continued and earnest 
prayer. 

Ilis state of mind seems to have excited great interest 
wherever it was known ; and it is told of Mr. Dyre that on 
one occasion whem he had returned home to Hackney, 
weary with a long day’s work in London and desiring re- 
pose, one of Daniel AVilson’s letters was put into his hand. 
After reading it attentively, he roused himself, called for 
his boots, and prei)ared for a further effort. When asked, 
'whether a written answer would not do for that one night, 
lie replied, ** No, writing alone 'will not do ; I must see and 
talk to him. I cannot leave the young man t(» pass the 
night in despair.” And ho instantly set off, and wtilked to 
the city and back again, to afford him counsel and relief. 

But as man ‘‘ of his own will ” cannot produce conviction 
of sin, so neither can he give i)eace with God through Jesus 
Christ.” Ho may speak comfortable words to the prisoner 
of hope,” but ho cannot draw him out of the pit where there 
is no water. God’s time of deliverance had not yet come ; 
and the year 179G passed away, leaving its dark shadows 
upon Daniel Wilson’s soul. 

On January 18th, 1797, he writes, complaining of the 
difficulty he found in understanding Holy Hcri 2 >ture, and 
reading it to profit : — 

*I think my greatest trial at this time is ignorance of 
God’s word. 1 kiiow not how to read, where to read, nor 
in what manner to apply it U) my own heart and conscience. 
Though I daily read it, and pray over it, and try to under- 
stand it, yet 1 fear it is all in vain. It is to me *a sealed 
book. When I read any other book, 'with a little attention 
I readily discover the meaning. But when reading the 
blessed Word of God, which is Light, Life, and Truth itself, 
I know not what I read. When I endeavour to meditate 

on any particular portion, I cannot, as it were, make any- 
thing 01 it. I hear of other Christians who see Christ in 
every page, who find in it food and medicine, and to whom 
the promises are sweet and refreshing ; but to all these 
things I api an utter stranger. Pray for me, that God the 
Holy Spirit may shine on His Word and into my heart.’ 
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Three months elapse, and again he writes : — 

^AprU 12, 1797. 

* You know me not, my dearest mother, or else I am sure 
you must hate me. I have great reason to fear that I am 
one of that awful number whom God hath given up to final 
obduracy and impenitence, and who are constantly increasing 
their condemnation by the opportunities of grace they daily 
abuse, and concerning whom the Almighty has declared, 
that he has “ no pleasure in them.’^ 

'The hearing of the Gospel, and the reading of God^s 
word produce no effect on my obdurate heart. All the in- 
vitations of the Gospel are useh'ss, all its threats produce no 
terror. Tlie old serpent has boon trying long to have my 
soul, and now ho has it fast. He rules in it. He reigns 
over it. And T, his wretched slave, obey it in the lusts 
thereof. I verily am persuaded that my evil tempers have 
a more absolute sway now, than when I never knew I had 
a. soul to bo saved — or what amounts to the same thing, 
when T never thought seriously about it. My dear mother, 
it is not willingly that I distress your mind with the account 
of my dreadful state. To you heaven is safe, and I rejoice 
in it; though I believe you will never meet there your 
poor son.^ 

From this thick cloud the following letter darts like a 
flash of lightning. It was written to Mr. Vardy, who was 
purposing at this time (though the purpose was eventually 
frustrated) to give himself to the missionary work, and was 
ciiteiing on the necessary preparation with much fear and 
trembling. His seiwicos were offered to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and before leaving England, he went about 
attending religious and devotional meetings, and preaching 
when the opportunity presented itself. As his friend, 
Daniel Wilson took much interest in all this ; he occasion- 
ally accompanied him and heard him preach, encouraging 
and cheering him, and offering such suggestions as to the 
choice of texts and manner of treating them as occurred to 
his own mind. 

‘Jiwic 8, 1797. 

* Pardon my ignorance and presumption, but I think 
your choice of a subiect was not the most easy and simple, 
which is what you should aim at. I should think if you 
were to take texts such as these : 
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' The love of Christ constraineth us.*^ 

‘ Christ is all and in all.” 

‘ Who of Cod is made unto us wisdom and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption.” 

* “ With him is plenteous redemption.” 

Or any other, where you would bo unavoidably led to 
speak principally on the person and work of Christ, your 
heart would bo more likely (humanly speaking) to ^ he 
affected with your subject than on any other topics, which, 
fhough connected with, do not so immediately load you to 
dwell on the glories of Jegus. 

‘ T should think you might with little difficulty preach a 
good s('rmon on that one word CiimsT. Bc'gin with Christ, 
go on with Christ, and end with Christ; and I am sure 
your hearers wiU never be tired, for His name is like ‘^oint- 
ment poured forth.” 

‘On such a subject you need only look within to find 
matter enough to explain what Christ came to redeem you 
from : you need only go to Calvary to see what redemption 
<;<)st, and to have your soul so moved by the sight of a 
bleeding Saviour, that you could no longer hesitate what to 
say ; and you need only reflect on what you art', to explain 
the necessity of Christ’s iiitercossion at the right liand of 
God. Look more, my dear friend, to f Jesus. There is nothing 
like looking on!f/y looking and looking 

to Him.’ 

Words so bright from a soid so dark arc very remark- 
able : to be accounted for pai’tl}'^ by the peculiarities of a 
character itself full of striking contrasts, and partly by the 
fact that the communication of spiritual gifts is to a great 
extent independent of the enjoyment of them. 

The attempt to benefit his friend seems to have had a good 
effect on ^Daniel Wilson’s own mind, by withdrawing his 
attention somewhat from himself. Nor was it an isolated 
act. In letters written abgut tliis timo^ he is found rejoicing 
over two of his fellow-servants, who last year were “ children 
of wrath,” but are now “plante of grace.’’ He writes to one 
of his sisters, pressing religion on her attention ; and men- 
tions his purpose of writing to another on the same subject. 
He endeavours in a similar way to comfort his mother 
under some domestic affliction. And thus, watering others, 
he appears to have been watered himself ; and at length to 
have found rest to his soul.” It came like the morning 
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spread upon the mountains/^ and in the use of God^s ap- 
pointed ordinances. 

The account is as follows ; — ^In a letter written to his 
mother on August 23rd, 1797, he uses this expression : 
‘‘Romomher mo to Mr. Eyre. I intend writing to him soon 
on a subject which has lain on my mind these three 
months.’’ What this subject was, he tells us himself in a 
letter to Mr. Eyre, written September 7th, from which the 
following are extracts : — 

^It almost makes me tremble when I think on the important 
and solemn subject I am introducing ; for I fear it savours 
very much of that spiritual pride which I feel entwining 
itself wnth my every duty. Tliat ont' who knows so little 
of the Lord Jesus Chi’ist, so little of his own evil heart, and 
who lives so little to the glory of his Redeemer, should 
think of partaking of that sacred ordinance which the oldest 
Christians rejoice in the enjoyment of, is, I fear, a prominent 
token of self-ignorance and presumption. 

* T hope I am enabled to believe that it is a table spread 
for the refreshment of every penitent sinner, and that all 
arc welcome who have been brought from a state of nature 
to a state of grace, and from slaves of Satan have been 
made willing servants of the Lord Jesus. 

^ If you continue to think it my duty to approach the 
sacred table, I should feel myself very much obliged if y^ou 
would find time to talk it over with my dear mother, who, 
I am sure, w^ould be very willing to spare you the trouble 
of writing, by sending me, herself, a letter on the subject.’ 

This letter produced its due effect, and on the first Sun- 
day in October, Daniel AYilson received the holy sacrament 
of tlie body and blood of Christ, for the first time, from the 
hands of Mr. Eyre in his chapel ; and found, indeed, that 
“ drawing near with faith,” ho took “ that holy sacrament 
to his comfort.” Three days afterwards he writes to Mr. 
Vardy as follows 

*Oet. 4 , 1797 . 

'My heart is so full I know not where to begin, nor 
how to describe the unspeakable mercies which the 
Lord is showering on me. Oh ! for a tongue to sing 
the praises of my dear Redeemer. Pray for me that I may 
be kept humble and thankful. 
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* I wrote you word tHat I had opened my mind to dear 
Mr. Eyre respecting my approaching the sacred table, and, 
blessed be Gx)d for undeserved mercy, I can now toll you 
that on last Sunday morning, I took that solemn and im- 
portant step, and the Lord was with mo. Never have I 
enjoyed so much the presence of my dear Redeemer, as 
since that time ; and this, not so much in great sen- 
sations of pleasure, as in brokenness of heart, and I trust 
in sincere desires to be devoted to Ilis glory. Yesterday and 
tO’-diiy ham bceHy I thuiky the happiest d-ays I ever remember. 
The Lord shines so upon my soul that I cannot but love 
Him, and desire no longer to live to myself, but to Him. 
And to you, I confess it (thougli it ought perhaps to be a 
cause for shame), that I have felt great desires to go or 
do anything to spread the name of Jesus ; and that I have 
even wished, if it were the Lord’s will, to go as a missionary 
to heathen lands.’ 

Thus ho obtained “joy and peace in believing,” and with 
it there sprung up a desire, wliich received its accomplisli - 
mont after a lapse of thirty-five years. In October, 1797, 
Daniel Wilson felt his spirit stirred to go as a missionary 
to heathen lands ; and in October, 18J12, he stood on tho 
banks of the Ilooghly as Bishop of Calcutta ! 
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Many eminent Cliristians may liavo felt surjirisc whilst 
perusing the narrative of Daniel Wilson’s conversion in the 
last chapter. They may have known nothing like it them- 
selves. The growth of religion in their own minds may 
have been gradual and imjiorceptiblc. They may have heard 
God’s voice in early life, awakening, but not alarming them. 
They may have been built up in their holy faith, like the 
temjde of old, without the sound of axes, ot* hammers, or any 
tool of iron being hoard. And hence they will scarcely be able 
to realise the “ strong crying and tears” of a deeply earnest 
mind when grace suddenly grapples with it. But it is 
nevertheless dmno ‘‘ worlananshij) ” they have been look- 
ing on. 

No doubt there is something peculiar in the case of 
Daniel Wilson : something peculiar in the depth of his 
penitential sorrow and self-abhorrence ; and something 
peculiar in the long period of eighteen montlis before de- 
liverance came. Even those who have known him best 
in after-life wiU read with surprise the conflicts of his 
youth. 

But there was a purpose in this, as there is in all the 
divine dealings. Here was a young man of vigorous 
health, strong passions, quick temper, decided character, 
great energy, and sure to he a leader either for 
good or for evil, God had purposes of mercy concern- 
ing him, and important work for him to do. He was to 
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an “ambassador for Christ/’ and a “steward of the 
kysterics of God.” All the various phases in the ministry. 
^ the Church were in turn to be exhibited by him. Jis 
ars rolled on, he w^as to be the university prizeman, the 
go tutor, the popular preacher, the parish priest, the 
essful author, the Eastern bishop and metropolitan, 
ad he was to meet and surmount all the tcmj)tations 
ndant upon these offices : — the “ knowledge which 
ffeth up,” the “ settling upon the lees,” the “ praise of 
the “ease in Zion,” the “seeking after great things,” 
“lording it over God’s heritage.” Hence, probably, 
|c duration and severity of the oidcnl through 'w^hich ho 
to pass. The foundations of such a superstructure 
reeded to be 'well and deeply laid ; and in liis profound 
sense of the evil of sin, Jiis open confession, his dread of 
hypocrisy, liis convi<;tion of wciakness, liis prostration of 
soul, his insight into the heart’s corruption, we sc(^ laid those 
deep foundations of truth, which are the best presiTvatives 
agamst error, and tlio sure preparatives for futuro and exten- 
sive usefulness. — “ 1 have never seen in any person,” said 
Mr. Eyre to Daniel Wilson’s mother, “ sucli deep conviction 
of sin, and such a view of the hcai*t’s ccjrrnptioii, where God 
has not had some great and special work for that person to 
do, I should not wonder if God makes your son an cminoiit 
minister in His Church.” Such a result seemed little likely 
at the time the words wore spoken ; but it was God’s pur- 
pose, and he brouglit it to ]}ass. 

It was in October, 17t)7, that the desire to enter the 
sacred ministry, which had fixed itself in Daniel Wilson’s 
mind, found exjiression. When it first arose, it had been 
dctermiiiately repressed by himself, as only another form of 
that pride which, he said, so easily beset him. But wliilst 
he kept sSence, his soul had no peace ; Jiiid at length, after 
much earnest prayer, he went to Mr. Eyre, and made 
known the matter. !SIr. Eyre advised him not to be in a 
huny, and promised to open tlie snliject to his father. On 
doing so, he found that it met with his decided disapproval. 
It thwarted all the plans which ho had formed for Ins son’s 
advancement in life, and he would not hear of it. This 
check was at once communicated to Daniel Wilson, and Mr. 
Eyre told him that, under such circumstances, delay became 
a duty ; that another year in Milk Street would do him no 
harm ; and that measures which, were he of full age, might 
be lawful, would at the present time be sinful. As for 
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himself personally, Mr. Eyre said he had made up his mind 
what to do : he should be silent for a twelvemonth, and 
not venture even to give an opinion. Tt was now November 
4th, 1797. On November 4th, 1798, ho should he prepared, if 
his advice was asked, to give it ; and to give it in a decided 
manner. Meanwhile, ho recommended that all irritatiBg 
discussion should he carefully avoided. 

Daniel Wilson submitted. 

‘ Here then,’ he says, ^ humanly speaking, the affair rests 
for the following twelvemonth, and if the Lord should spare 
me so long, I tiust lie will ho preparing me for this great 
work. Nothing is desirable, nothing valuable in my eyes, 
but the glorifpng my dear Redeemer.’ 

The matter, however, was not allowed to rest without 
discussion. Ilis mother wrote to him to ask his special 
reasons for wishing to change his course of life, and why he 
thought himself called to enter the ministry. 

He deemed it a cause of joy and gratitude that Grod had 
inclined her heart to ask these questions,” and proceeded at 
once to answer them. In his answer ho refers to Newton’s 
Cardiphonia, where the reality of a call to the sacred 
ministry is discussed under three heads : first, in the soul 
being moved to a warm and earnest desire to be employed in 
this service ; secondly, in there being, in duo time, a com- 
petent sufiiciency of gifts, knowledge, and utterance; and 
thirdly, in the hand of God’s providence pointing out the 
time, the place, and the means. 

‘ With regard to the first point,’ he says, ‘ the Lord has 
made it as clear as though it was written with a sunbeam. 
I feel all the desires of my soul continually and increasingly 
drawn out towards this work, and my soul yearns over the 
vast numbers of my poor fellow-sinners who never heard of 
Jesus, nor of the life which is ‘in Him. The prevailing 
desire of my heart is that He alone may be exited, and 
His throne set up in the hearts of guilty rebels, that Satan’s 
kingdom may be destroyed, and the love of Christ made 
known. Tliough I feel the pride of my heart rising in me, 
yet I trust it is not my wish to exalt the monster Self, but 
to be the instrument in the Lord’s hands of spreading the 
savour of His name and the riches of His salvation all 
around.’ 
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On the second point, ho felt hiinself ‘‘ inclined to say a 
great deal;” but fearing “the detestable pride” of his 
heart, and knowing that all abilities and qualifications for 
the work were gifts of God,” he would not say “ a single 
word.” 

On the third topic he enters full}'', considering both 
God's work within him, and the outward openings of His 
providence. 

Touching the last of these, he states that his retirement 
from his present situation would cause no sort of inconve- 
nience to ms uncle ; and as to himself, ho is sure that he 
should “ never make a good tradesman ; ” that ho “ never 
loved business ; ” that “ his dislike to it was now increased ; ” 
and as a subordinate argument under this head, ho men- 
tions that he had lost but little of his school learning, for 
that even when “ dciid in siii ” ho had always a love for it, 
and “used to spend many hours in study, which would 
otherwise have been employed worse.” 

‘ And now I have endeavoured,' ho concludes, ‘ to open all 
my mind to my dearest mother, on this important subject. 
What can I say to these things ? If this WTirk proceed 
from the dcccitfulness of my carnal heart, it will come to 
nought ; but if it be of God it cannot be overturned. From 
whence can the strong, the fervent desires of my soul pro- 
ceed, save from the Lord the Spirit? For, of this I am 
sure, that such things could never come from myself, or 
from Satan. Yes, my dear mother, I feed sure it is of the 
I-iord, and I humbly believe that Ho in Ilis good time will 
work, and then none can let it. AYhcTi 1 le is pleased to 
“ lay to His hand,” mountains will sink into plains, rough 
places bgcomo smooth, crooked things be made straight, and 
an open door sot before me.' 

This letter was writtdh on November IJlth, and on the 
22nd ho tells Mr. Eyre that ho is ignorant what effect it 
may have produced. 


took it to my closet,' he says, *whcn ffnished, and 
spread it before a throne of grace, and was enabled solemnly 
to give it up to the Lord, acknowledging that in itself it was 
totally incapable of convincing my parents in the smallest 
degree, and imploring that Ho would be pleased to accom- 

—rjrfT 
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pany it with Ilis almighty power, and make it the instrument 
of opening their hearts.’ 

Though he had received his father’s refusal and 3!ilr. 
Eyre’s suggestion with exemplary submission, yet when a 
month elapsed without anything further being said or done, 
his mind became harassed and uneasy ; and one Saturday 
night, as he lay tossing on his bed, the idea suddenly 
occurred to him that he would consult the Rev. Rowland 
Hill upon his case, and endeavour to learn through him the 
path of duty. Tmiiiediate action followed ; and after he 
had sought help from God, the evening of December 31st 
found him in the vestry-room of Surrey Chapel, introducing 
liimseK to Mr. Hill. He was received, as might be antici- 
pated, with the coui-tesy of a (Jhristian gentleman, and 
invited to breakfast the next morning. 

Accustomed as the Rev. Rowland Jlill must have been to 
every variety of application, he could not but be struck with 
the address of this young stranger, who, immediately on 
being seated (the account is from his own notes), opened his 
business by saying that ho thought he had “ a call to go 
into the ministry,” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Hill, that is a very serious thing 
indeed;” and he proceeded to inquire into his reasons — 
to probe the depth of his religious knowledge — to ask 
whether his parents were cognisant of the matter, and whose 
ministry he had attended. 

These points being ascertained, Mr. Hill said that it was 
very difficult to advise in such a case, and suggested that 
his own minister should bo applied to. lie thought Daniel 
Wilson very young both in years and grace ; and reminded 
him of the text in the Epistle to Timothy, Not a novice, lest 
being lifted up with pnde, he fall into the (ionderaChation of 
the devil.” Ho inquired minutely into his connexions, expec- 
tations, motives, and wishes : and finally expressed a hope, 
in his fervent manner, that if the thing was really of the 
Lord, it might prosper. ^ 

So far all was satisfactory ; but now came the main ques- 
tion: which was at once jiroposod by . Daniel Wilson, as 
follows : — 

* Do you think it my duty to wait till I am out of my 
time, before I ^ve up myself* to the work ? ’ 

*'‘Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Hill; ‘‘your time is not 
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your own. By a mutual agrooincnt you have bound your- 
self for a certain number of years, and that obligation is 
superior to any other. I hope,” he added, “that during 
this time you Avail manifest by your walk and conversation, 
ihat the grace of God is in your hcari ; and that may be 
instrumental in altering your father’s mind more than any- 
thing else. Humility is a sweet and guardian grace. If I 
saw you pert and proud, and wanting to go 'without the 
Lord,’ I would not give a hu'thing for you or your preach- 
ing either. But if you are humble and child-like, afraid of 
taking a single step unless the Lord point out the way, then 
you will be owned and blessed.” ’ 

Some little disappointment may have crossed Daniel Wil- 
son’s mind at this result of the interview ; for it is natural 
to suppose that in the selection of Mr. Hill, there had been 
a secret lurking expectation that one so zealous would not 
hesitate a moment in sending a fresh labourer into the 
vineyard. But if this disappointment was felt, it was not 
manifested : and nc»thing can more clearly show the won- 
derful influence exc'rted by gracx‘ upon the natural temper, 
than tlie way in wliicli he roccaves these repeated checks. 
There is no resistance ; no kicking “ against the pricks : ” 
the submission is prompt, unrepining, and even cheerful. 

“I need not say,” is his comment on Mr. Hill’s deci- 
sion, “that the conversation was both sound and sweet: 
and through the Lord’s blessing, I hope never to forget it.” 
He lesolvcd now to tarry the Liird’s leisure, and to do each 
day what good he could in the ordinary duties of his call- 
ing, and to put in “a word for Christ” whenever the 
opportunity offered. 

About this time he began to keep a Journal, in which he 
recorded the workings of his mind in the most unreserved 
manner, ftnd occasionally alluded to passing events in which 
he was personally interested. From this journal frequent 
extracts will be given.* 

We have now entered "upon the year 1798, and Panicl 
Wilson’s position remains unchanged. Ho has been taught 
that his strength is to sit still : and having learnt that 
lesson, God now begins to vv’^ork on his behalf, and at 

* The first entry in this journal is made on Dec. 26, 1797. From that date 
to June 13, 1801, it is written in minute BhoHhand. From August, 1801, to 
&pt. 1807, it is Jess continttous, and written in Latin. There is then a blank 
till the year 1830, when it is resumed and written in French. Whilst he was 
in India, it is all written in English. 
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once all wills change, all difficulties vanish, and all events 
yield. 

It appears that he had hitherto held no direct communi- 
cation with his father on this anxious subject, but that Mr. 
Eyre had been tlie medium of communication between them. 
Acting now upon the advice of his mother, he writes a very 
earnest, respectful, and affectionate letter to his father, 
taking blame to himself for his backwardness in not having 
done so before. The circumstances under which he wrote, 
and the result produced by his letter, arc thus recorded in 
his journal : — 

* Monday, March 12, 1798. 

* Through the Lord’s mercy I am brought to the present 
moment. Two years have now elapsed since His work of 
grace began in my soul. It is His love and faithfulness 
which have kept me hitherto, and upon His michangeable- 
ness do I rely to be carried tlu’ough all the hosts of inward 
and outward foes, to the haven of eternal rest. On Wednes- 
day, the 28th nit., by my dear mother’s advice, I wrote to 
my honoured father on my going into the ministry, and I 
desire to be thaiddul for the very kind letter I received in 
reply, in v/hicli ho jiromiscd at the end of the year seriously 
to enter upon the subject, and to follow, as far as he could, 
the Lord’s will. Oh! what a God is my God! How clearly 
is His hand to be seen ! On my first application, my father 
would not hear anything about it. In the course of a month 
or two, his mind was so far altered as to promise that, after 
having faithfully seiwcd my time, he would then enter upon 
the subject. And now ho has kindly engaged at the expira- 
tion of the twelvemonth (three months of which have nearly 
elapsed) to take it into serious consideration. Oh ! to grace 
how great a debtor. Oh ! for a heart seriously affected with 
the Lord’s goodness, and humbly dependent on His powerful 
arm under the darkest dispensations.’ 

But this was not all. Events moved on rai)idly. On the 
22nd of March he writes to his friend Vardy, as follows : — 

‘ I just drop you a line to say that, since we parted on 
Monday evening, it has been settled that I am to go to 
Mr. Cecil’s on Monday morning next. My father yesterday 
informed me of this, and seemed to view things in a much 
more favourable light than he had yet done. He said he 
only wished to know what the Lord’s will was : and as soon 
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- r. he felt satisfied, should no longer continue to oppose my 
tlesires. He said nothing as though the result of this inter- 
kiew should ho absolutely binding, but hoped it would have 
i?ts full weight with me as coming from a man of such 
Kvisdom and experience. To this I readily assented. After 
^;5.1ils interview 1 am to have another of a similar nature with 
Goode of AVliitc Row. Pray for me without ceasing, 
.ihat the Lord may stand by me and be a mouth unto 
and wisdom : and that both Mr. Cecil and your poor 
Jiriend may bo under the immediate influences of the Holy 
Spirit.’ 

At'.cordingly on the 2Gth March lie waited on the Rev. 
§E. Cecil, and announces the result to the same friend, on 
ithe same day : — 

* I seize the first moment to acquaint you with the blessed 
-j^i/ent of my interview with Mr. Cecil. I have not time to 

enter into particulars. To sum up all in one word — Ho is 
-fully persuaded that I am called of God to the work of the 
riainistry, and advises me by all means to go on in it. 

* Slacken not your prayers on my behalf, that the Lord 
III ay keep me humble and grateful for His mercies.^ 

No further difficulties of any kind seem to liave arisen. 
{It had pleased God to make a plain path for his feet to walk 
tjn, and tlie result is entered in liis journal as follows : — 

‘ Oh ! the wonders of the Lord’s goodness. My dear 
father let me go to Mr Cecil’s and Mr. Goode’s, and they, 
^fter due examination, gave their opinion that I was called 
«f God to the ministry. Mt/ fathrr oomenied to my Jeming 
mminesH. ^n a few days I am to go and enter myself at 
|lBt. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and be at Mr. Pratt’s as a private 
^upil till I am ready to reside in college. My dear uncle 
has conducted hirasijlf with the greatest kindness during the 
whole matter, and has readily consented to the arrangement 
made by my father. The Lord has led me by a way that I 
knew not. To His great name be all the glory ! ’ 

In accordance with the plan thus proposed, Daniel Wilson 
went up to Oxford and entered liimself at St. Edmund Hall, 
' on May 1st, 1798 : and on the 10th of the same month, ho 
Writes to his mother from Doughty Street, Russell Square, 
whore the Rev. Josiah Pratt then resided. 
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'The desire you expressed to hear .from me as soon as I 
was comfortably settled here has not been forgotten. I am 
encircled with mercies. In, every point of view, I find 
myself as to outward circumstances in the best possible 
situation. Mr. and Mi‘s. Pratt arc extremely good-tempered 
and agreeable, and very pious. My fellow students (two) 
though not serious, have been educated in a Moravian 
College, and arc very civil, moral youths. I have a most 
beautiful pros 2 )cct from my room over the fields, unobstructed 
by any houses. So much as to outward blessings: but these 
are nothing compared with spiritual — though all should 
excite gratitude from liirn who is unworthy of any.’ 

“ Tlicn are they glad because they arc at rest : and so he 
bringeth them unto the haven where they woxdd be.” — Ps. 
evii. 30. 
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In November, 1798, Daniel Wilson, after six months* 
residence at Mr. Pratt’s, and a course of study pursued with 
diligence and success, arrived at Oxford, and took pos- 
session of his rooms at Number four, up two pair of stairs, in 
8t. Edmund Hall. ’Fhe society was but small, and, perhaps, 
at the time better known for its piety than its learning. 
Still, he says, that he found the men reading what required 
from him five hours’ study daily. 

The Hall wns happy in its vicc-principal, the Rev. Isaac 
Crouch. His intiuonce over his pupils was very great, and 
the good effects of his wise and paternal counsels seem never 
to have been obliterated from their minds. By Daniel 
Wilson they w'cre ever gratefully acknowledged. 

He Avas soon introduced into a pleasant circle of young 
men, like-minded with himself ; amongst whom he specially 
names in }^s journal, Marsh,' Pctch, Hyson, Knight, Ran- 
dolph, Wheeler, Pigott, Greig, Hood, Fry,* Morris, and 
Lardner ; and soon after, Pearson,® Spooner,^ Cawood,® Natt,® 
and Glecd.' 

' The Venerable Dr. Marsh. 

^ The Rev. Thomas Fry, Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln, and Rector of 
Emberton. 

* Afterwards Rev. Hugh Pearson, D.D., Dean of Salisbniy. 

* Afterwards the Ven. W. Spooner, Archdeacon of Coventry. 

® Aftei wards Rev. John Gawood, Vicar of liewdley. 

® Afterwards Rev. John Natt, Fellow of St. John's, and Vicar of St. Sepul- 
chre, London. 

^ Rev. J. Gleed, B.D., Fellow of St. John's, and Vicar of Ohalfont, SU 
Peter's, Bucks. 
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One of those friends thus describes Daniel Wilson at this 
time : — Wilson,” he says, was very good-looking, but 
reserved and somewhat deficient in manner. It was obvious, 
however, that ho was no common person : and though ho 
entered the university under great disadvantages as to 
classical learning, his extraordinary and determined dili- 
gence, aided by robust health, afforded a sufficient pledge of 
future eminence and success.” 

Ilis first terra being ended, ho went to London for the 
Christmas vacation, and after a pleasant sojourn there, he 
returned to Oxford on the 5th Jan. 1790. 

On Jan. 14th, having heard of the serious illness of one 
of his sisters, and of an accident wliich had happened to his 
brother, he writes to his mother; and after many expres- 
sions of most tender and affectionate sjTnpathy, makes the 
following suggestions : — 

‘ Mr. Newton was accustomed to say that whenever the 
Lord wanted to pull him down, the trial was sure to come 
through his wife. She was afflicted for his good. Now > 
perhaps, my dear mother, God secs fit to lay his hand on 
those who arc most dear to you, in order to stir you up from 
the world, and make you see that cveiy earthly comfort is 
unstable, and that no peace is solid, no joy lasting, but what 
is derived immediately from himself.’ 

Most of the letters in the earlier part of his life enter 
very little into the detail of passing events. After a kindly 
introduction, he generally discusses some religious topic 
which has occurred to himself, or been suggested by his 
correspondent. Letters to his father, however, form pairial 
exceptions to this rule ; and when some of those college 
friends with whom he corresponded in Latin, ask ‘‘ Quid 
novi apud vos ? ” he responds, §ind tells the university news. 
Dut what is most noticeable is the careful preservation of 
his letters. They may be numbered by hundreds ; and not 
merely single letters, but whole series — ^twenty by one cor- 
respondent, fifty by another, seventy by a third, a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty by a fourth. His mother preserves 
them, his sister preserves them, his schoolmaster preserves 
them, his schoolfellows, college friends, fellow-tutors, brother 
ministers, all preserve them; and that, long before there 
was any halo round his name. Surely this proves that 
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there must always have been some powerful influence 
attaching to his character, and some shadowing out of 
future distinction. Eminent men seem to exercise this 
influence and cast this shadow as they walk through life ; 
and others, seeing or feeling it, are unwilling to let their 
words fall to the ground. The number of such letters 
introduced into this biography bears no proportion to those 
which have been necessarily excluded; and, it will be 
rcaddy admitted, that the difficulties of the biographer have 
been greatly increased from the necessity of producing a true 
likeness with so few touches. 

He writes to liis father during the short vacation in 
March, 1799, consulting him about the income tax ; and 
mentions that being comparatively free from lectures, he was 
giving more time to Hebrew and Gri*eek. He makes also 
successful application for permission to have a private tutor, 
in order to work at Thucydides. I am perfectly well,” he 
Saji’S, “ in health, not as yet experiencing any inconyonience 
from my studies. Very few days x>ass when I do not walk 
for about an hour.” 

His father allowed him, it appears, one hundred guineas 
a year ; and he contrived to make it suffice. Not onct^ docs 
the word ^‘debt” apx)car, cither directly or indirectly, in 
letters or journal. In money matters he was always very 
careful ; and though open-handed at all times, the details 
of his expenditure were accurately noted, llis expenses 
enlarged with his income, but were rarely allowed to exceed 
it. The college records show that his “ battels averaged 
about eight shillings a week. His only apparently XJainful 
act of self-denial was in the matter of books ; and lie turns 
away with regret from a fine coiiy of “ Calvin’s AVorks,” 
because it was “ too dear.” He made ample amends for 
this speciab self-denial in after-life ! 

In his journal on the 28th April, he writes : — 

‘ I have just come from the blessed sacrament. I have 
found it good for my soul. I have had some views of the 
grace and glory of Christ. Before the sacrament wo had a 
most choice sermon from dear Mr. Crouch (Romans viii. 9). 
My friend Marsh has been with me. I have found his 
conversation very profitable. AVe generally meet every 
night, spending a little time in conversation, reading, and 
prayer.^ 
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The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Smallwell, was ill at this time, 
and his duties were partially discharged by Dr. Cleaver, 
Bishop of Chester and Principal of Brazenose. All under- 
graduates were admitted to his confirmations on presenting a 
certificate from their college tutors. Daniel Wilson availed 
himself of this privilege, as the following entries in his 
journal prove. 

*Jiine 6, 1799. 

* To-morrow, if I live, I am to be confirmed. Oh ! may 
I find it, by the Lord’s presence, good for my soul.’ 

* June 8, 1799. 

* Yesterday I was confirmed by the Bishop of Chester ; 
and I trust, found the Lord’s presence with me. There were 
about twenty-five others.’ 

On the 1st July he left Oxford for the long vacation, 
which wft,s spout ])artly at home, and j)art]y with his uncle 
in Milk Street, lie thus describes his employments : — 

* My time, which I can depend upon, is from nine o’clock 
till two ; and of this I spend the first houi* in Hebrew, the 
second in Greek, and the third in Latin. After dinner, if I 
have time, I rc'ad Fixmch and tlicn English.’ 

On the l7ih October he returned to Oxford, and set bim- 
sclf serious!}' to work at Herodotus and Livy, the Hebrew 
Bible, Hutton s Mathematics, and Rollin’s Ancient History. 
He now also began to talk Latin familiarly with his friends 
Bull and Cawot)d. 

Two extracts may be given from his journal at the 
beginning of the year 1800 : — 

^January 5, 1800. 

* I would now desire to raise my Ebenezer, and say, 
** Hitherto the Lord hath helped me.” I have been kept 
from sin. Oli ! what do I owe to the Lord for His grace. I 
would desire to lay the whole glory at His feet, and say, 
“Hot unto me, not unto mo!” The means of my pre- 
servation has been, the Lord keeping up in my heart a 
consciousness of my own weakness, and so preserving mo 
from trusting in my own power and might. Thus have I 
been kept from day to day. But I feci a dread of com- 
mitting sin. “ Hold thou me up and I shall he safe.” ’ 
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* March 16 . 

‘ Oil ! my soul, thou art this day going to approach the 
Lord’s table. Examine thyself whether thou art in the 
faith. Lord, bo pleased to shine in me, then I shall examine 
myself aright. 

^ I have long boon a professor of religii. i ; long called 
Christ, ** Lord, Lord ! ” But the question is, whether I 
have true grace in my heart, or mn only a hjqiocrite : 
whether I am really united unto Christ by a saving faith, 
or whether still unacquainted with him : whether 1 have 
been ‘^borii again” by the Holy Ghost, or whether I am 
still a child of darkness : whether my general conduct, my 
tempers, my words, my actions prove that I have a portion 
of divine life in my soul, or not. 

‘ Oh Lord ! I find in thy word, that thou art such a 
Saviour as I need, that thy atoning blood cleanses from all 
sin, and that thy Holy Spirit renews the most depraved 
heart and the most confirmed habits of iniquity. Thou art 
able and willing to i*cceivc the poor, trembling, returning 
sinner. I would come, O Lord, in this character — a. sinner, 
whose only hope is in thy salvation. I would desire to 
renounce the service of«cvery sin, and pray for grace to 
overcome evoiy corruption. 

^ Bo pleased to prepare me for the sacred ministry of thy 
Gospel. Lord, if I should bo ever called to preach, may I 
preach nothing hut Christ ! I^ord ! make me a faithful, 
diligent, and (il’ it be tliy will) successful minister.’ 

As ho was thus pressing onwards, a pleasant vista opened 
before him, at the end of which he caught a glimpse of one 
of life’s resting-places — a happy home ! The glimpse was 
niomontar^j^ and the prospect distant ; yet it was really of 
the Lord. 

IBs micle was now the owner of large estates at Worton 
in Oxfordshire; and the distance from Oxford not being 
great, access was easy and frequent. Mr. William Wilson’s 
eldest daughter was a deserved favourite with !Mr. and Mrs. 
Crouch, and an occasional inmate of their house ; and thus 
intercourse with his “ Cousin Ann” had sunshine to ripen it 
into affection. 

It was .after one of these occasional visits that the fidlow- 
letter was written. Its careful penmanship, its gentle 
imagery, the words it speaks, and the words it leaves un- 
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spoken, all give evidence of a more than common interest 
on the part of the writer ; whilst the store set by the letter, 
and its preservation even to this hour, conveys the impres- 
sion that the note struck at Oxford, found a responsive chord 
at Worton. 


‘Oxford, 3/a^ 9, 1800. 

‘ I thought (jf you when I was walking round Magdalen 
walk the other evening, and could not help imagining how 
pleasant and agreeable everything around you must be. I 
do not know when we have had so jdeasant and delightful a 
spring. The bounties of Providence, though not our best 
blessings, are not, I think, to be overlooked. I hope we 
know, my dear cousin, how to bci grateful for every mercy. 
Arc we not also encouraged to see in the beauties of nature 
representations of the inystc'ries of grace ? W e cannot help 
remembering wlio is said to be the sun of righteousness ; 
what is intended by the deiv which descends upon Israel, 
and by the rirrr whose streams make glad the city of God. 
We may call to mind likewise thoso p/anfs which ai’o planted 
in the house of the Lord, and flourish in the couris of our 
God; that tree under whose shadow we sit with great delight ; 
and those ./r// /Vs of the Spirit whick are joy and i)caco. 

* Well might the Apostle say, Ileligion has the promise of 
the life that now is, as well Jis that which is to come : for, 
surely, no one so perfectly c'ujoys this world as they who use 
without abusing it, who see God in everything, and make 
every object of nature and cvciy favour of Providence a 
cause of gratitude and praise. 

‘ I thought when I began I should have nothing to write, 
but I have got to the end of my sheet before I suspected it, 
and have a thousand things more to say.’ 

There are corresponding entries in his private journal, but 
the topic must be deferred for the present. 

The long vacation had again, commenced, and he makes 
the following remarks on the return of his birthday : — 

•July 2, 1800. 

' I have this day entered the 23rd year of my a^e. Oh ! 
that I might begin this year with feelings of gratitude for 
present mercies, and desires for more grace. Lord! be 
pleased to visit my soul. I would reflect on the past year 
with deep humility. Lord, I confess my vileness, my 
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unthankfulncss. I desiro to Ho this night in deep 

repentance, and to accept with my wdiole soul, tlie free offer 
of salvation which thou hast made in Christ. 

‘ I came homo yesterday, and found my family and friends 
all well. I have this night been reading for the first time in 
Calvin’s works, and have settled my plan for the vacation. 
I hope, hy getting up at five o’clock, to hav(‘ seven hours 
for study before dinner ; and in the after part of the day, I 
hope to have time for French and Divinity, and writing 
Latin.’ 

The manner in -NAlmjh he ‘^settled his plan” is recorded 
hy one of his sisters. As soon as he arrived at home, and 
the first greetings were passed, he appoahid to his mother. 
‘'Now, my dear mother, I am come to r(*ad. I can let 
nothing interrupt me till tw^o o’(do(ik. Then 1 shall ho 
ready to enjo}^ your company and that of my sistc'rs till 
tea-time, when T must lifive two or throe hours more' study 
before 1 go to hod.” 

All this was acquies(*('d in by his famil}^ and rigidly 
adhcTod to hy himself. He was mwer interrupted. A friend 
*might occasionally be introduced into his little study, but he 
himself was never called down. And . sim'ly the secret of 
his success in after life is involved in this resolute purpose, 
resfdutely carried out. 

Tic r('tumed <o Oxford in November, thus entc'ring upon 
his third and last year. College Essays engagcid him a good 
deal. He refers to one sent in at Christmas last, and to 
another now in preparatu)!! on the subject of the “ Penitent 
Thief.” He was also busily emi)loyed every Sunday in 
writing sermons, tlnis showing that the great work of the 
ministiy wa% kept prominently before him. 

We have now also an opportunity of observing the change 
which four years had made iii the state of his mind and his 
mode of expression. It will be remembered that in the year 
1797 he wrote “ out of the depths,” to encourage his friend 
Mr. Vardy in “ preaching Christ.” In January of this year 
a somewliat similar concurrence of circumstances happened ; 
and we find a penitential letter respecting himself, and a 
hortatory letter to a college friend (Mr. Cawood) w'ho had 
just taken holy orders, and entered on his work. The 
change is interesting. 
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* Oxford, 1801. 

‘JEvils and dangers of all kinds surround me, so that life 
sometimes becomes a burden. Grievous temptations make 
me sigh and groan. Satan presses me down, and would 
fain ‘prevent my rising up again, lie meets me in the, 

“ way,” and would turn me from it. No peace is granted, 
no truce made. Nor, indeed, do I wish it, if only my 
strength holds out. 

' I»Ieverthel('ssf God stands by me; and I would fain 
acknowl(‘dge his wondrous love. But for his STiccour, I had 
been lost. Whilst menHoning my o-wn miseries, I would 
never forget his mercies.* 

The stirring exhortation foUows : — 

* To you, my friend, w'ho liave now entered into the vine- 
yard, what shall I say Y May every happiness, and every 
Ijlessiiig, and every good be yours. Be faithful, be fruitfiJ. 
Time is short. The Lord is at hand. Eternity approaches. 
Watch and pray. Let not your liesirt fail, for Christ is 
your heli)or. Be not iiufied up, for you are ignorant and, 
pow('rloss. Do all things as if the Judge was standing at 
th(^ door. 

* But why do I call tliesc things to your mind : rather let 
mo engrave them on my own Heart.* 

The following letter may be introduced here as manifest- 
ing a similar (lonirast. In anticipation of his leaving college, 
the curacy of Mr. Cecil at Chobham had been offered to 
him, and respecting it he writes as follows : — 

‘ June 7, 1801. 

‘ I hope and believe that in the mcasm’es which have been 
taken as to Mr. Cecil’s curacy, the Lord’s will has been 
principally sought after, and not man’s! And this it is 
which gives me most consolation under the weight which 
lies upon my mind. If God has pointed out in His provi- 
dence, my post. Ho will supply grace and strength propor- 
tioned to it. In my case, indeed, I am persuaded nothing 
will do but a simple reliance upon the grace and power of 
Christ. I feel my weakness and ignorance, and I pray to 
be strengthened and taught by Him. The prospect of 
having to stand, as it were, between the living and the dead, 
cannot fail of filling me with apprehension. So far as this 
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fool in g drives me to a tlironc of grace, and forces mo to oast^r: 
all my care upon the Lord, it is salutary ; and I hope to 
have grace to rcj)rcss and overcome any distrust of the 
pj’omiscs of the Ilcdcomcr, or that fear which is harassing 
and unbelieving.’ 

* 4 

If the subdued lone of this letter be contrasted wdlh liis • 
eagcnicv.s and impetuosity when the first idea of the ministr}'’ 
entered his mind, the bencHt of sound learning and religh^us 
education will be abundantly manifest, ills naturarabilitic'S 
were' the same, his acquired information nuidi greater, his 
religious principles more mature : — he was' tfius in evciy 
respect better qualified for the Master’s service, and yet 
when bidden to enter in, ho goes and takes the lowest qdaco, 
showing evidently that if something of warmth and fervour 
had subsided, much self-knowledge and humility had been 
gained. In him was strikingly confirmed the wisdom of 
Mr. Cecil’s remarks touching the qualifications for the sacred 
ministry : — 

‘ Whoevc'r would succeed in his general interpretations of 
8crii)turc, and have his^ ministry that of a workman who 
necdeth not to bo ashamed, must be a laborious man. "VVliat 
can bo produced by mcm that refuse this labour ? A lew raw' 
notions, harmless, perhaps, in themselves, but false as stated 
by them. What then should a young minister or candidate 
for the ministry do ? His office says, Go to your hooks : 
Go to retirement: Go to prayer. “ No,” says the enthusiast, 
Go to preach. Go and be a witness.” A witness of what? 
He don’t know .’ — Cecilia \Forhi, vol. i. p. IGG. 

The time now drew near when he was to be examined 
for his d^rcc of B.A. and to leave the university, where 
his course throughout had been marked by the most 
indefatigable diligence. ,Tlie follo^ving short entry in 
his journal is the only notice he himseh* takes of the 
matter : — 

“ Juno 13, 1801. I was examined last week ; and, if I 
live, shall go to town on Wednesday, and be ordained in 
September.” 

But there is also an entry in the same journal, dated 
“ Chobham, July 14, 1802,” in which he states that he had 

D 2 
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Laen for tlireo weoks at Oxford, that lie had passed his 
examination, and done all things required hy the statute for 
the degree of Mmfer of Arts. Now no one in these days 
ever heard of a rejil examination for the degree of Master 
of Arts, so that the whole matter was involved in mystery 
till explained hy the kindness of Dr. Machride, Principal of 
Magdalen Hall. Looking hack more than half a century 
(as perhaps he alone at Oxford could do), ho called to mind 
an examination statute jiassed in May, 1800, which included 
candidates for the degree of M.A., as well as for that of 
D.A. The examiners were the same for both degrees ; and 
the examination was to ho equally strict, equally necessar}’', 
and equally public. 

13 ut in this, their new-born zeal, the aTithorities of the 
university had gone too far. The d('grcc of 13. A. is in most 
cases a necessity, whilst the degree of M.A. is a luxury 
only : and hence when it was to he preceded hy an ex- 
amination, it was disi)ensed with altogether, or sought at 
Cambridge', when' no such ordeal was required. The result 
of the statute was, that the number of Mfisters of Arts at 
Oxford sensibly diminished ; and though not formally re- 
pealed, the statute was allowed rapidly to fall into neglect 
and desuetude. 

But Daniel Wilson came under its operation, whilst it 
was in vigorous action : and we arc thus enabled from his 
second cxamimition to supply what was lacking in the 
details of the first. 

It appears that ho was examined with his friend Wheeler, 
and a Christ-Church man. The books he took up in Greek 
were Thucydides and Herodotus. But in Latin he made no 
selection — ^hc took up all : “ omnes optima) mtatis auctores’* 
— ‘‘ omnes aureos auctores,” are the expressions he employs. 
His friend Wheeler followed his example in the^Latin, and 
took up Sophocles and Longinus in the Greek. In Hebrew, 
Daniel W ilson stood alone. 

A book was first put into his hand called the Gentle- 
man’s Beligion,” and he turned a page of it into Latin. 
The Greek Testament followed. He read a chapter in 
St. Mark, and answered questions about the temple standing 
in the time of Vespasian, and the prophecies concerning it 
in the Old and New Testament. Livy was then opened, 
and a page translated. This led to many historical 
questions. 

Up to this time he confesses he was not without appre- 
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liciisions, not knowing where the examination might lead 
him : hut now all fears subsided. • 

Latin being finished, Hebrew came on. He took up the 
whole Het)rew Bible : but the examiner (wist^ly perhaps for 
liimself) confined his examination to tlio first Psalm and 
some grammatical questions, which wore readily answered. 

Ilis friend having passed a similar ordeal, they were now 
bid to sit down whilst others were called on, approbation 
being t‘xpresscd with what they had done. 

Whilst sitting apart, the junior examiner, as if casually, 
asked wh('tber AVilsoii had read Ph\sics, and tlu'ii put 
certain questions, such as, “ Whether the angle of ndraction 
w^as equal to the angli' of incidence ‘‘ Whether a ray of 
light passing from a thin into a denser medium would bo 
deflected from the poi'pcndicular : all of which were 

of course answered, ^rathomatics, logic, and motajfliysics 
were passed by : one of the sciences only being required by 
the statute. 

When ho was again formally called up, the third book 
of Thucydides was selected, and he was put on at one of the 
sj)ecches. Neither this, nor the histoi’ical questions con- 
nected with it, gave him any difficulty. Xenophon followed 
instead of Herodotus (which was his book) : but ho took 
things as he found them, and the passage selected was (he 
says) neither ‘^obscure nor difficult. 

Thus ended the examination : and the senior examiner 
confirmi'd his former s('ntei ice by saying in a loud voice that 
Wheeler and Wilson had done themselves the greatest 
credit, and obtained the highest honour. The Christ-Ohurch 
man gained his testamur, but nothing more ; and six men 
were rejected. There were about one hundred auditors. 

Nothing more was open to him, asmn object of ambition, 
but the university jirizos. The subject for the English 

} )rizc' essay in the year 1803, was Common Sense,, and 
icing them duly qualified, he entered the lists, and carried 
off the prize. He had jircviously consulted his three 
friends, Mr. Crouch, Mr. Pratt, and Mr. Pearson, and 
though not sanguine, they had encouraged the attempt. 
So little did he himself anticipaki success, and so little did 
the subject dwell upon his mind, that it was not eypn 
mentioned to any of his family, nor is there a single allusion 
to it in his jirivate journals. Surprise, therefore, mingled 
with, and greatly enhanced the pleasure felt by all, when 
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his name was publicly announced as the successful com- 
pefitor. His fii’st notice of it himself, is in the following 
terms : — 

‘You have lu'ard of the prize having been adjudged to 
•me for my essay. It was perfectly unexpected by me, I 
confess. Grod bns 'w ise ends in everything. It was He who 
directed the whole concern. 

‘ Oh ! for grace to be humble, watchful, dependent, and 
simply devoted to the glory of my divine Xiord. Pray for 
me, to be kept at the feet of Jesus, learning his word, and 
seeking the honour which conieth of Him only. 

‘ In consequence of the news, which I did not rec^cive 
till Sunday, (May 29, 180^1), I set otf for Oaking- 
ham to meet Mr. Crowe, the public orator, at 7 o’clock 
on Monday morning. It seems I am to be at Oxford on 
Thursday, June 9th, [Moiidaj^ June 13th, and Wednesday, 
June 15th, for purposes connected with the delivery of the 
essay.’ 


Again he writes, on June 2nd : — 

‘ The first rolujarsal of my e'^say is filtered from Saturday, 
June 11th, to Thursday, June 9th. This essay has already 
given me more pain and apprehension than you can possibly 
conceive. It is a terrible thing to deliver it before the 
university.’ 

His apprehensions, however, were groundless. Some 
who were present still survive, and they speak of his 
delivery of the essay as being characterized by perfect self- 
possession, combined with a modest consciousness of the 
distinguished audieno* before whom ho stood : ^nd it is 
especially interesting to recal the fact that he was followed 
on the rostrum by Reginald Hebkr. The one had de- 
livered his essay on “ Common Sense,” when the other rose 
to recite his poem of “ Palestine.” 

There is something affecting in the picture of these two 
young aspirants, thus brought together in the morning of 
life, who were afterwards called to bear “ the heat and 
buii^en of the day ” in .the same far distant land : something 
also in the scrolls they held, characteristic of the men — ^the 
one, throwing over India the charm of poetrj^ piety, and a 
loving spirit ; the other, stamping upon it the impress of 
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scriptural supremacy, and evangelical trutli : something of 
adaptation also in the Divine ordering of those consecrated 
spots where “they rest in their graves’" — ^thc chancel of 
St. John’s, Trichinopoly, and the chancel of Sr. P/vul’s, 
Calcutta. 

Daniel Wilson himself referred in after-life to this meeting 
in tlio Oxford theatre. 

‘Is it not a singular coincidence,’ he said, ‘that IIebeh, 
my revered, able, and pious prc'decessor, delivered his poem 
of “ Palestine,” on the very day that T delivered my Eng- 
lish prose essay on “Common Sense?” 1 well remember 
as I came down from the rostrum, seeing Hebcr, who sat 
immediately behind, testifying his apjjlause in the kindest 
manner, though 1 never made his acquaintance till July 
26th, 1812, when Mr. Thornton introduced him to me at 
St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, after hearing me preach 
from Hebrews li. 3.’ 

The day following these recitations, one of the Heads of 
houses met Mr Crouch in the High Street, Oxford. 

“Well, Mr. Crouch,” he said, “so ‘Common Sense’ has 
come to Edmund Hall at last.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Crouch, with his quiet humour, “but 
not yet to the other colleges.” 

Tims ended Daniel Wilson’s undergraduate life. He 
never took his name off the books of his university. He 

E assed his examination the fii*st week in June, 1801 ; took 
is degree of B.A. on March 2, 1802; was examined for 
the degree of M.A. on June 30, 1802 ; had thft prize as- 
signed to him in May, 1803 ; became^ M.A. on October 10, 
1804 ; and was made D.I). by diploma on April 12, 1832. 
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CiioBHAM is a jilcasant agricultural village in Surrey, 
parochially connected with llisley, a retired hamlet, two 
miles distant. At the time of which we write, the popula- 
tion of the united parishes amounted to about eighteen 
hundred. There were two churches. Mr. Thornton was 
the patron, and the Rev. Richard Cecil the n'ctor. 

In his latter years Mr. Cecil was occasionally a great suf- 
ferer. He always sat in the jmlpit, and often preached in 
pain. Rut few men have been more distinguished for 
originality of mind, and grand yet simide views of truth ; 
whilst in his power of arresting the attention, convincing 
the understanding, impressing the conscience, and affecting 
the heart, he stood unrivalled in his day. 

To be trained then under such a man for tlic work of the 
ministry was no small advantage ; and this advantage 
Daniel Wilson enjoyed at Chohham. Though lift was not to 
he ordained till the middle of September, he came down at 
the beginning of August. He found Mr. Pearson, who had 
preceded him in the curacy, but had been compelled to 
resign it from ill-health, still in residence ; and for some 
months the two friends lived together, and had all things in 
common. Cnc small sitting-room sufficed for the future 

bishop ” and “ dcan,’^ and just admitted two tables for 
their desks ; whilst hooks were scattered on the floor around, 
or* piled up in their respective bed-rooms. They walked, 
read, and prayed together ; and thus cemented a friendship 
whieffi had been commenced at Oxford. 
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Mr. Cecil was a frequent visitor at tlieir little room, 
favouring them with his most instructive and original cen- 
versation. He never wasted time in idle talk, but began 
at once upon some subject qpnnccted with the ministry, or 
some ancient or modcrii book of theology ; or ho would 
analyse some groat religious character, or discuss some 
event in his own life : and thus pour lortli a rich and copious 
stream of wisdom and experience. Tlicn perhaps an attack 
of pain would come on, and having no couch to receive him 
in their little room, he W’ould lie upon the floor, often turning 
on his face for a time to (;onceal every expression of the 
anguisli whi(di he fidt. The ])a.roxysin once passed, ho 
would resume his forimii* attitude, and continue his 
discourse. 

That Daniel 'Wilson availed himself to the utmost of the 
opportunities thus afforded liim, and diligently gathc.Tcd up 
the crumbs Avhich fell froiTi that rich man’s table, will 
appear from notes made by him at the time and entered in 
his journal. They arc written in Datih, and the necessity 
of translation will explain any peculiarity of style. 

* August 1 , 1801 . 

'I came to Ohobham on August 1st, 1801, for the benefit 
of Mr. Cecil’s advice and instruction ; the object being that 
I might become qualified to preach, and that discovering 
my faults, wdiother ♦natural or acquired, I might correct 
them. I instantly perceived tli(' advaiitago to be derived 
from this. Nor have T been deceived. I have great reason 
to be thankful for the opportunity. God grant that I may 
turn wliat I have learned to my own jJrofit and the promo- 
tion of llis glory. 

‘ I want stiaritf/. There is a kind of austerity and rough- 
ness abou^ me, winch is easily discernible, and seems wrought 
into my very nature. I must strive therefore to infuse 
something of kindness and urbanity into all I do, and 
particularly into the composition of my sermons. For kind- 
ness wins assent. Whereas to attempt to sway and control 
men by violence, doc\s but excite opposition and dislike. 

' Modest// also is a yreat thing in a gonng man. All are 
ready to yield to one who is really modest, not claiming 
authority, but desirous of pleasing others, and showing him- 
self the helper and the friend of all. 

clear and simple style of writing must be carefully 
cultivated ; but so, as to avoid everything low and vulgar. 
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Tliat power of expression and flow of imagination which, 
indvcs and persuades men, is much wanting in me.^ I must 
therefore seek by diligence and perseverance to acquire those 
qualifications whicli nature hag denied. Subjects must bo 
selected for discussion which breathe love, peace, and good- 
will, and ivhich naturally, perhaps, I should be disposed to 
pass by. 


^August 29 , 1801 , 

^ There is danger lest ^whilst desirous of learning from 
Mr. Cecil, I should copy him too closely. His address, 
countenance, cast of mind, and style of elocution are so 
entirely his own, and so appropriate to himself, that it 
would he a g]*eat fault were T to attempt to imitate them. 
I must be vi'ry careful lest, by treading in his steps, I iriake 
myself ridiculous. One would fiiiii alwaj's ho like the 
person one admires ; but to copy peculiarities is foolish. 
It will not, however, he very easy for me to avoid this. I 
have a tendency to fall into the track of every one 1 love 
and am familiar with. 1 must therefore be on my guard, 
and aim at consistency.. Whatever there is of good in 
me, that I will try to im])rove, and not think of acquiring 
habits foreign to my own. Rather let me, by correcting 
faults and su])plying defects, adapt myself to Mr. Cecirs 
disposition and turn of mind. May Grod give the attempt 
a happy issue. ^ • 


^Sept. 10 , 1801 . 

* I have yet much to Icam. Christ must he magnified in 
every sermon. To neglect Him is to neglect all. If a man 
were to preach Judaism, he ivould do no good. Ho might 
say what was true, and Ayhat perhaps could not be denied. 
Hilt there would ho no result. Why? Because he failed 
to raise before the eyes of all, Chkist the brazen serpent. 
Every thing is cold, dull, and torpid without the Sun. It 
is His warmth which makes those members glow which 
otherwise would he benumbed. 

‘ Duties must he so explained that their connection with 
gospel truth may he evidently seen ; whilst gospel truth 
must he so laid down that duties may cling to it. When 
we have clear light, it is a shame to walk in darkness. To 
teach only what the better instructed amongst the Jews 
would have taught, avails nothing. We must go further; 
and not only dwell upon those things which the ancients 
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knew wliilst darkness was yet lingering on tlie cartli, but 
exhibit prominently those illustrious and gospel trutte, 
which the Sun, now risen, has made manifest to all men." 

Impressed with such thoughts he prepared for his ordina- 
tion. He had previously been accepted as a candidate by 
llrownlow North, Bishop of Winchester ; and was 
ordained, after duo examination, on September 20th, 1801. 
fie went stiviight from Farnham to Chobham, and soon 
after, the following entry appears in his journal : — 

‘ I am now numbered amongst the dressers of God’s 
vineyard. I entered into h(dy orders on the 20th Sejj- 
tember, by the imposition of hands of the Bishop of 
Wincliester. AYhilst Mr. Cecil is absent I shall have two 
soniions to preach weokh% one at Ohoblmm, and one at 
Bisley. All difficulties having been removed by tlie help of 
God, I am now hapjaly discharging my sacred functions. 
What 1 had prepared, being committed to memory, I was 
enabled to deliver freely. Nor have I to complain of any 
unkind reception ; on the contraiy, 1 have to acknowledge 
with gratitude to God that it was far heyond my expec- 
tations. 

‘ In my first sermon I ti'cnted of the willingness of Christ 
to receive sinners coming unto him, — ‘‘Him that cometh 
unto me 1 will in no wise cast out.” John vi. r‘17. In the 
Ksccond, I e^adeavoured to exjdaiu the peac^e which Christ 
gave to His disciples, — ‘Peace 1 leav(' with you.’" 
Johuxiv. 27. . 

‘ Grant, Almighty God, that those things which by Tby 
grace have happily begun, may by Tby power be brouglit 
to a good result.’ 

He tlien resumes his notes upon ministerial efficiency: a 
few more of which may be added : — 

’ ‘Oc/.n, 1801 . 

‘The minister is invested with authority. His pow'cr 
consists not in fho strength of his body, but of liis character. 
If his reputation is lost, all is lost : respect goes ; influence 
ceases ; what he says, evaporates ; what he docs, drags. 

‘ The ^eat point is, to combine affection and respect. To 
attain this, we have nothing in our own power. God alone 
can give it. But He is wont to bestow His blessing upon 
those who exhibit diligence and perseverance. 
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* ‘ Od. 14, 1801. • 

*** Sermons must be composed not by gentle, but by strin- 
gent methods ; not by humouring the mind, but by coercing 
it. It is indispensable that ho who writes many, should 
write quickly. The subject for discussion may be deemed a 
secondary matter : but when once suggested to the mind, it 
should bo immediately seized and dealt 'with. Necessity 
draws out the powers of the mind, and brings its riches to 
the light. The most celebrated men have excjcUcd others by 
the force of will. Compulsion must be us(id. The mind 
must be urged. The faculties must bo excited. Nothing 
must be riel (led to' delay, fastidiousness, or languor. The 
doors must be beaten in, and broken down, if they will not 
open. The imprisoned mind must bo let loose, and the 
barren invention stimulated. Thoughts sluggish and heavy, 
must not be tolerated. Tf umvilling and reluctant, they 
must be dragged by ffU'ce from their hiding-place, hurried 
to the 2)]ain, j)ushe<i uj)on the course, and compelled to run 
the race, leaning upon anything or notliing.’ 

Towards the close of the year, he writes to his mother as 
follows : — 

‘ The more I enter into my great object, that of ‘^winning 
souls,’^ the more easy and delightful everything appears to 
me. But it is not always that I retain those views of 
eternity, of sin, of heaven, of a Iledeemer, of the value of 
souls, whhih it is my duty and my interest to be actuated 
by. 1 have need to pray "with the disciples, “ Lord increase 
my faith : ’’ “ Lord give me a faster hold of thee as my 
master, my Mend, my portion, my Saviour, my all in all.^’ 

‘ I have begun in good earnest to sec a little more of my 
|>eoplc, being by tliis time established in my situation. I 
call in general on three or four every day, and give books 
and advice as I find occasion, and pecuniary relief when I 
think it needful. I hope God 'will bless me in this part of 
my duty. If it be usc'ful only in subsorvicn(5C to the public 
ordinances of the Church, I shall be thankful. The insight 
this employment gives me into the hearts and dispositions 
of men, shows mo more the value of salvation, and the 
wonderful mercy of God when any one is brought to receive 
it. God be praised for his “unspeakable gift!^^ God be 
praised for “ a Saviour ! How little do we know of the 
infinite love contained in that divine word — a Saviour! 
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God grant tliat by his Spirit wo may ser more, and feel inor^ 
and /we more to the glory of Him who hath called us out^rf 
darkness into his marvellous light.^ • 

Every entry in his journal from this time, shows that 
these were not mere idle words, lie was continually 
traversing the parish from end to end ; every mud hut was 
'visited; and the names of each individual or family at 
Chobham and Bisley may be found recorded, with traits of 
character, and slight reports of failure or success in dealing 
with them ; so that at length he obtained from Mr, Cecil 
himself tlie name of ‘^The Apostle Wilstm.’^ 

The germs of character, which developed themselves in 
later life, may be discerned in these early days of his 
ministry ; and four incidents wliicdi occurred at Chobham, 
though trifling in themselves, will servo to show his resist- 
ance to natural tendencies, his readiness to receive advice, 
his attachment to Church order, and his superiority to petty 
jealousy. 

Tlu) first incident ho shall relate himself. 

‘ I gave way to a foolish shame to-day. Purposing to 
visit Mr. Bayloy, when I got near, overcome by a childish 
fear, I gave up my purpose and passed by the house. It 
Avill be necessary to chock fear of this kind, unless I am 
willing cither to lose my time, or neglect my flock.’ 

Accordingly it was chocked at once, and on the next daj’' 
he writes as follows : — ‘ I have made haste to do as I have 
said. I have seen Beaucliaiiip, Taylor, Tucker, Bayhy, 
and others. A clergyman who would benefit his pcojde, is 
not at liberty to please himself.’ 

The same determination characterised him through life. 
Disinclination might overcome duty once, but not twice. 
Search all his' journals ; read all his letters: — ^hundreds of 
self-accusations will be found, but not one excuse. He 
never stood looking at a fault when discovered, but instantly 
grappled with it. 

The next incident will serve as an illustration of his 
readiness to receive advice. During one of Mr. Cecil’s visits 
to Chobham, he had endeavoured to correct that loudness of 
voice and vehemence of action in the pulpit which threatened 
to become habitual and excessive. This is noticed in Daniel 
Wilson’s private journal, and his remark is as follows : — 
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dearly perceive that my preaching is very bad. It 
I make clamour, and shouting, and 
noise my helpers : as if sound mthout sense over did any 
good. I must spare no pains to correct these faults, now I 
know them. I only grieve most deeply that when Mr. 
Cecil ill the kindest manner mentioned them to mo, I per- 
ceived a secret sensation of anger, when I ought to have felt 
nothing hut gratitude.’ 

This was his manner through life. The advice given was 
not always renie inhered, nor always followed ; for the bow, 
bent for a time, would return to its original bias. Ihit no 
man ever I'ceeived it more readily, or acknowledged it more 
gratefully. 

The third incident is copied from his journal : — ^ As I was 
Avalkiiig to-day to visit a sick person, a woman who lived 
beyond the boundaries of the parish met me, and asked. 
Whether I would go and see one of her family who was at 
the point of d('ath. Thus asked, 1 did not exactly know 
what to say. 1 could have Vdused. 13 ut when I liad re- 
flcctc'd a little whih', I told the woman I felt constrained to 
assent. Did I do right ? ’ 

No doubt ho did right ; for death will not wait for the 
proper parochial clergyman ! But the doubt, or rather the 
exception, proves the rule. His earnest desire to do good 
found free course only amongst his own j^coplc. When, a 
short time before this, some proposal had been made to him 
by Mr. Eyre avhicb, tliougli calculated for usefulness, was 
not strictly regular, his reply, though characterised by 
modesty and deference, was very firm. ‘ I consider myself,’ 
he said, ‘ as directed by God’s providence to a particular 
part of the vineyard, and that it will he a duty irreversibly 
incumbent on mo never to enter into engagemerfis with the 
Bishop which I at the same time intend to violate.’ 

Thus he connected Evangelical truth with Church order : 
and thus he formed a link between the past age, which often 
separated piety and regularity, and the present age which, 
with greater or less success, combines them. 

The fourth incident occurred when he went up to Oxford 
in May, 1802, for a short time. Ilis place at Chobham 
was supplied by his friend Marsh — now the venerable Dr. 
Marsh. On his return he makes the following entry in his 
journal ; — 
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‘ Praises of all kinds were showered on him. My pca|il 
were so struck with his countenance, his address, his sermcnis, 
liis courtesy, that they lauded him to the skies. God bo 
praised ! ’ ^ 

This entry is very characteristic. It never required any 
self-control in him to hear another commended. Once 
satisfied that the truth of the Gos])ol was secure, his “ God 
be praised,” was always ready, lie was above or beyond 
the influence of petty jealousy through life. 

Hitherto his mind had boon fixed upon the duties of his 
euro, but in the beginning of the year 380.‘>, two ev^ents oc- 
curred, wliich first unsettled, and then withdrew him from 
it. The one was his appointment to a tutorship at Oxford, 
tlio other was his marriage. 

The following is his own account of the first of these 
events ; — 

* January 23, 1803. 

‘ 1 have wonderful things to record. I have refused the 
curacy of Ilcnk'v, which has been offered to mo, bccausp, 
when I came here, T emgaged to stay with ^fr. Cecil throe 
years. This being settled — ^lo ! another matter, much more 
serious, occurs. Mr. Crouch Avishes to know whether I 
should be Avilling to return to Oxford, and, conjointly with 
himself, undertake the office of tutor at St. Edmund Hall. 
Tt is to bo with this understanding, that the ligliter jiart of 
the duty falls upon me at first, hut tliat I should be prepared 
eventually to lake the whole hurdoii. The question is under 
consideration. The Principal has to bc^ sounded. Mr. 
Cecil must be consulted and persuaded. Almost everything 
wants arrangement. !May God’s will bo done ! This alone 
grieves and vexes me — ^that Avitli so great a matter hanging 
over me, I am so feeble in mind, so full of sin, so backward 
in prayer, watchfulness, and submission.’ 

The same subject is again referred to on the 9th March, 
a day never forgotten by him : — 

‘ Seven years have passed since the grace of God came 
with power to me, who was buried iu total darkness. I 
acknowledge myself to be the vilest of the vile, and I grieve 
over it. Still the grace of God is exceedingly abundant 
towards me. I wish to ho nothing, and Avould cleave to 
Christ only. 
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||||§I| The Oxford business is approaching its completion. The 
Pnucipal has' consented. My parents acquiesce. Mr. Cecil, 
though disinclined, does not absolutely refuse. I have 
written to Mr. Crouch to pay that I shall be ready to un- 
dertake it as soon as T have fulfilled my engagement to 
remain with Mr. Cecil for three years. This must be done, 
unless Mr. Crouch can find some one whom Mr. Cecil would 
bo willing to tnko in my place, and thus set mo free. The 
■will of the liord bo done.’ 

The other important matter w^hich now engaged his 
mind w-as his contemplated marriage with liis cousin Ann. 
The probability of this event has bt^eii hinted at in a farmer 
chapter, and it now assumed a practical form, and progressed 
pari paasa with the aj)pointmeut to the Oxford tutorship, 
and the selection of a successor at Chobhain. His affection 
Avas deep and sincere. It had growm wdth his growth, and 
strengthened with his strerngih. But all outward manifes- 
tations of it had been su2>prc.ssed, whilst, as he says in his 
journal, he was ** not in a i>osition to marry.” The moment, 
however, that the Oxford proposal made an opening, the 
hidden waters gushed out and had free course, lie ad- 
dressed his parents on the subject, and made known his 
wishes to them, and then through them, to his uncle, Mr. 
William Wilson. 

His application vras favourably entertained, and the mo- 
ment p('rmission >vas granted, wo bear of bim at Worton, 
pleading his own cause. Nor did he plead in vain. He 
became an accepted suitor ; and after a fortnight’s holiday, 
a correspondence' began, which, wdth intcriniptions from 
frequent visits, vras continued till liis marriage. 

It touches, 2)crhaps saddens, the heart, to read the thirty 
letters w’rittcn by him which still remain — all fuU of plea- 
sant anticipations — all leavened with true piety — all pre- 
served with the utmost care : hut all now reading like ** a 
tale that is told,” or a dream When one awaketh.” Few 
letters written under such circumstances would bear the 
light. But these might all be published. They arc models 
of good sense, simplicitj'^, tenderness, and piety. One extract 
from the first, and another from the last, may be given as 
specimens of the whole : — the one was written immediately 
afrer his return from his first visit to Worton, the other im- 
mediately before his departure from Chobham to claim his 
bride. 
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CiiOBiiAM, May 24, ISOsji 

‘ On my return, I found nothing had been done during 
my absence. I had everything, therefore, to attend to 
myself; so that I have really done nothing this week, 
except stealing an hour or two each day to visit a few of my 
people. But I can safely say, that amidst all my avocations, 
numerous «and fatiguing as they are, not a single hour has 
passed when I have not repeatedly and most aiibctionatcly 
remembered my dear cousin. It is as natural for mo to 
connect in my mind (wery thing 1 see and hear, with the 
idea of what my cousin Ann would tliink of this, and what 
she would say of that, if she saw it, as 'it is for me to eat 
my food. Oh ! that I could connect in the same familiar 
manner all I do with the thought, what God would think of 
this or that, and what Ilis view would be of my conduct. 

‘I can devise no scheme at i)rescnt foj* s('cing you again. 
I must wait till Mr. Cecil comes down. T am sure my heart 
is in ( )xfo]’dshire. How hard it is for corrupt creatures to 
enjoy the most lawful pleasures in a lawful degree. God 
must be still supreme in our hearts, or else we are idolaters. 
May rie bo the Lord of all our alfcetions and desires. We 
catmot love Christ too much : we (,*annot think of Him too 
much ; wo cannot strive to please and lionour Him too 
much. He requires all our lov^e, all our thoughts, all our 
obedience. Come, Thou divine Saviour, and rule Thou in 
th(' midst of Thine enemies ! Cleanse, pardon, and sanctify 
us!’ 


An interval of some months occurred, during which ho 
was engaged in the porforaiance of his usual duties, in 
anxious inquiries for a successor, and in several visits to 
Worton; and then he wrote his last letter, of which the 
following is*an extract : — 


‘CiiOBHAMT, Novemher 15, 1808. 

‘ I send you a line to-niglit for fear J should be prevented 
seeing you as I intended, and still intend on Thursday. Mr. 
Cottam (his successor in the curacy) has not arrived accord- 
ing to our plan, and his promise. His conduct is without 
excuse, not only as a breach of an adjusted plan, but as an 
encroachment upon a man in my delicate circumstances, 
when an hour of delay is like an ago. 

‘ This is however certain, "<8mt if others fail of their duty% 
I must not fail of mine. My dearest cousin may he assured 
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lat notliing in the world shall kqpp me from her most de- 
lightful society, but absolute duty. I feel now a regret that 
I agreed to wait for Mr. Cottam. I should otherwise have 
been in London yesterday. 

*In London? Yes, my dear cousin, and with you, 
assuring you of my most tender, sincere, and ardent affec- 
tion. But the disappcjintmeut to-day throws a damp over 
my mind. For one delay and one mistake may lead to a 
thousand others. It shows me the uncertain nature of every 
earthly arrangement. It makes me rejoice as though I 
rejoiced not. It makes me feel again and again my depen- 
dence upon God for everything I am, and everything I hope 
in time and eternitJ^ May wo feel resigned to the Lord’s 
will in everything. May we say — ^AYhat Thou wilt, as Thou 
wilt, when Thou wilt.’ 

Largo congi'cgations assembled to hear the three farewell 
sermons which ho preached on Sunday, November 13th, 
and all wore much affected : a feeling in which ho largely 
shared. 

His ministerial work at Chobham and Bisley was then 
ended, and ho had but to arrange' his temporal aflairs; 
amongst which it may excite a smile to read that he dis- 
posed of his horse (evidently kept for use only), with saddle, 
bridle, and clothing, to a neighbouring clergyman for six 
guineas ! And then he finally left this first scene of his 
labours. 

^ I left those most dear places,’ he wi’ote to his friend 
Cawood, on Nov. 20th, * with much n'gret. They have; first 
seen me as a preacher : they have cheered, comforted, and 
loved me. All things there have worked for good. Church, 
^•ector, and people have alike smiled on me. Nor has the 
Spirit of God left me ^^'ithout fruit. I know that some have, 
by the grace of God, and through my instrumentality, been 
awakened and ‘^bom from above.” I speak, of course, only 
as a man, for God only can sec the heart.’ 

He arrived in London, Nov. 17th, and was married at 
the church of St. Lawrence Jewry, by the Rev. Henry 
Foster, on the 23rd Nov., 1803. 
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Journal — Mrs. Wilson — Birth of his children — Domestic character — Death of 
Little Ann — Illness and death of his youngest child — Two elder hoys at 
Worton — Letters to them at School and College — Ordination, Prefermentj 
and Marriage of his eldest Sou — Narrative of his second Son — Descendants. 

'Aprilis 1^. Rem fratri oxposui de uxorc. 

Lituras ad patrem dedi. 

‘Maij. 7. Coiiscnsit avunculus. 

14. Voluit consobrina inca. 

10. AVortoniam primum adii ; 20**. rcliqui. 

* Junii 10. Secuiido cum locum adii ; 17°. decessi. 

*Julii 11°. Tortiuiu iter iucepi; 10°. confcci. 

Vugusti 20°. Quartam viam confeci ; 31° ro absoluta. 

‘ Oct®. 4°, Quintum iter introivi ; 12° pcrfeci. 

‘Oct®. 31. Sextum iter, Londinium nempe, cepi ; Nov. 6, 
abivi. 

‘Nov. 17°, Londinium pcrvcm,.Cliobliamia relicta. 

23. Nuptia) celebrata) fclicissiuiis auspiciis.^' 

This entr^ is so characteristic that it is left as it stands 

* A translation is annexed, lest a translator should not he at hand : — 

April 1st. I oi)eued to my brother the subject of my marriage. 

25th. I despatched a letter to my father. 

May 7th. My uncle consented. 

14. My cousin was willing. 

16. I went for the first time to Worton ; 20th. I left. 

June 10. I went there a second time ; 17th. I departed. 

July 11. I Bet out for a third time ; 16th. I finished the visit. 

August 20. I made a fourth jonniey ; Slst, the matter was settled. 

Oct. 4. For the fifth time I went ; 12th, I returned. 

Oct. 31. I began a sixth visit, but now to London ; Nov. 5, I took my 
departure. 

*»ov, 17. I left Chohliam and came to London. 

23. Our marriage took place under most happy auspices. 
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iif the journal. Three days after, it is followed by these 
devout aspirations and tha^sgivings : — 


* God has gi’antcd all my wishes. My marriage is happily 
accomplished. Mr. Cottam arrived at Chobham, and re- 
leased me from my duties there on November 16th. I 
immediately went to London, and now my most dear cousin 
is mine. We first went to Henley, and then proceeded 
sweetly and tranquilly to Worton. Now, on the third day 
after our marriage, I would acknowledge God as the author 
of all my blessings; my refuge, and my consolation. He 
has given me a prospect of happiness in my dear wife that 
I had never anticipated or even hoped for. All is so calm, 
sweet, pleasant, and novel, that T scarcely know myself. 

‘ Oh, God ! Greatest and best ! Smile upon our marriage. 
Grant that^wo may love Thee more and more each day. 
Grant that our lives, studies, plans, and purposes may all 
be in accordance with Thy will. Grant that wo may alwaj^s 
look to Thee as our hope, our joy, our sure foundation, our 
all in all. Grant that Christ may be glorified by us both 
in life and death. Grant that Thy Holy Spirit may dwell in'* 
our hearts as His habitation. His home, Ilis resting place, 
His temple. Grant that lie may rule over us, sanctity us, 
destroy sin in us, make known to, and perfect in us. Thy 
blessed will.^ 

Thus his family life commenced ; and it contributed so 
greatly to his happiness, that though the main object of these 
memoirs must be to exhibit him in his character as a public 
man and miiiistcT of God, yet one chaj)ter may well be ex- 
clusively assigned to him as a husband and a father. In 
order to do this as a whole, and preserve the iinity of the 
subject, the course of time will necessarily have to be anti- 
cipated. This is certainly imdesirable ; but it is a less evil 
than the continual interruptiod of the general narrative by 
details of i)rivatc life. 

The memory of Mrs. Daniel Wilson is dear to aU who 
knew her. As a daughter she had her father's testimony 
that she had never given him one hour's uneasiness. She 
had been a guide and protector to her younger sisters (de- 
prived of their mother) in very early life ; and her character 
was always distinguished for self-denial, charity, simplicity, 
lowliness of mind, unaffected modesty, sound judgment, and 
true piety. 
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The public life which she was called to lead would nev# 
liave been her choice, for she loved retirement, and 
naturally inclined to silence and reserve.. But slie neither 
murmured nor hesitated when the path of duty led from 
Worton and its quiet country scenes, to Oxford, London, 
and Islington. Thither she accompanied her husband, ever 
desiring his usefulness, interested in his work, anxious for 
his honour, presiding over his household, and fulfilling all 
her appropriate duties in the fear of God. If upon her 
husband was bestowed the spirit ‘‘of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind,’* upon her was bestowed the “ orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spmt, which is in the sight of 
God of great price.” 

In November, 1805, their eldest son Daniel was bom; in 
Soptomber, 1807, a second son John ; in June, 1809, a 
daughter Amelia. These three were born in Oxford. 

In November, 1811, a second daughter, Ann Margaret, 
was born ; in March, 1814, a third daughter, Eliza Emma ; 
and in November, 1810, a third son, William. These three 
were born in London. 

Thus God “made liim an house,” and for nearly fourteen 
years (with one sad interruption occasioned by the death of 
ills infant daughter Amelia in 1809) the voice of joy and 
health was heard in it. 

Daniel Wilson can scarcely^ be regarded as a domestic 
irian. Ho was not naturally fond of children, nor as patient 
with them as some men arc. llis time was too much occu- 
picid, and his mind too much engrossed to enter into their 
pursuits ; though lie liked to have them about him at proper 
times, and then found both pleasure and rccrcalioii in their 
company. He always desired their good, and was ready to 
promote it at any sacrifice. His feelings were in reality 
very sensil^ve : when all went well with them his heart was 
glad, and when they suffered ho suffered with them. 

The first heavy family affliction occurred in the year 
1818, and was occasioned* by the death of his daughter 
Anjv, under circumstances peculiarly distressing. She was 
a child of remarkable promise : her fine understanding, 
strong affection, and early piety, endeared her to all, and 
made her a treasure to her parents. She was taken ill with 
inflammation of the lungs, and the medical attendant 
entirely mistook her complaint. In the morning he had 
declared that there was no danger ; in the evening she was 
a corpse. Her father had gone up to her room to assist in 
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p^iving her some medicine with no feeling of apprehension. 
Hio took her on his knees ; and wliilst she leaned her head 
upon his shoulder, said to her, Little Ann must put all 
trust in Jesus Christ. Papa is praying to Jesus Christ for 
little Ann.” She gave one sigh, and breathed her last. 

No tongue can describe the first agony of the bereaved 
mother. She threw her arms round the neck of her father 
(who was on a visit) almost in distraction, and for the 
moment refused to be comforted. 

But this dark hour did but servo to throw out in brighter 
colours her Christian principles. There was no murmuring 
against God, and no complaints of his dealings with her. 
Her mind soon returned to its habitual frame of sub- 
mission and resignation to His holy will. But she never 
entirely recovered the shock. To the hour of her 
death she felt a i)ang at the recollection of her dear 
lost child ; and one of her sweetest pleasures was to 
read to her other children the Memorial” of their little 
sister's sayings, and prayers, and traits of character, which 
has since attained wide circulation in a publication caUed 
‘‘ Little Ann.” 

On the foUoAving day the bereaved father communicated 
what had occurred to a friend : — 

* How can I tell the distressing event? Wo have lost 
our sweet daughter Ann. She died last night in my arms, 
and has taken our hearts w-ith her ; or rather, may she 
have drawn them more closely to that Saviour into whose 
bosom she has fled ! She was ill only a few days. Oh, my 
friend, what a stroke is death when it indeed falls ! We 
desire to lie in our Sa^dour’s hands, and jiray for that holy 
and beneficial use of atflictioii which Ho alone can grant. 

e leave London for W orton to-morrow. Th e df ar remains 
of our babe are to follow us on Monday to be interred in the 
family vault. I know all is right. I pray for grace to kiss 
the hand of my chastening father. I see more than enough 
need for this and every other cup of sorrow ; and I wish 
and strive to turn to my Saviour's love, as the solace of the 
sorrowing heart.' 

The wound occasioned by the death of Little Ann” was 
yet unhealed, when it pleased God again to visit him. His 
youngest child, William, was seized with alarming illness^ 
and became a source of great and long-continued anxiety. 
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The father himself shall tell the sad tale, as he told it to 
Mrs, Hannah More in June, 1818 : — • 

‘ It is impossible for me to dc'seribe to you what wo are 
going through. After the sudden death of one child, — a 
lovely girl, about six years and a half old, — a second child 
has been seized with sickness, and has noAV continued for 
above seven weeks in a most affecting and alarming state. 
We are watching our dear little boy dying before our oyes. 
He has been for eight days in perpetual ccmvulsions, except 
as opiates compose for a time his agitated frame. The 
afflicted mother hangs over her suffering child with an 
anguish I cannot describe. 

‘ Thus it pleases opr heavenly Father to exercise us with 
by fur the most severe trial we have ever known. 

‘ For myself as a minister of th(' sanctuary, I am quite 
assured that God “ in very faithfulness has caused me to be 
troubled.” I want bringing down. The natural tendency 
of my mind is towards excessive activity and bustle, with all 
the secret hjve of display and the praise of men which 
accompuiiies such a turn of character. I have now gone on 
seventeen years in the sacred ministry with a largo share of 
hcidth and spirits, and with some success in the gi*eat work 
of “reconciliation” entrusted to me. Some late circum- 
stances, ill wliich I liad however very little j)ersonal effort, 
have brought me still i»ore bc'fijrc the ])ublic eye ; find now 
niy heavenly Father chastens me for my profit, that I may 
bo a partaker of llis holiness. He takes me aside from my 
puLHc duties to private self-examination ; he (».alls mo from 
preaching to jjraj^iiig ; from the instruction of others to the 
instruction of myself. He bids me look inward and take 
the gauge and ippasure of my heart. He commands me to 
ho silent, «,nd contrite, and interior in my religion. He is 
preparing mo for comforting, perhaps, the minds of others 
with the comfort wherewith I myself am comforted of God : 
and whilst he confines mb to the chamber of sorrow, is 
perhaps fitting me in some better manner to discharge those 
high and elevated duties of a steward of the mysteries of 
God, which I have so little honoured as I ought. Oh ! that 
I may learn softness, humility, and tenderness in this school 
of suffering.’ 

o 


The illness of this dear child lasted for some months, and 
^t length the conviction was forced upon the minds of the 
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anxious parents that his intellcet would ho ponnancntly 
clwudod. It was too true. The little boy grew up, an object 
of solicitude and tender symi>athy, to the age of five years, 
and then gently passed away. 

Meanwhile tlu? two elder boys had boon growing up. 
Their grandfatluu’s estate at Wortoii was their play -ground; 
and indeed, their first school also, for they had been early 
placed under the tuition of the Rev. W. Rorrows, curate of 
\V often, and afterwards minister of St. Paul’s at Clapham. 
Fully occuj)ied as their father was, he always made his 
ongagcnients subservient h) their holidays, and often found 
time to write to therin. <_)no lottc'r to each may be given 
as a specimen of his manner with children. To his son 
Daniel, then eight years old, he writes, on November 5th, iii 
a large round hand : — 

‘ I should have 'written to you long ago, but I had not a 
minute to spare*. To day is the 5tb Novciriber, and there 
Avill be many bonfires. W(* think also that there will be 
an illumination to-night. We often talk of you, for we 
love you most dearly. We hope you try to be a good boy. 
And when you do anything wrong, alv ays confess it at once. 
Pray to God to make you good. Wlum I was at Norvnch 
I heard tlu' fidlowing stoiy : — At a meeting ibr a Bible 
Society at Yarmouth, there W’(tc a number of tables fastened 
together at the end of the room finr the speakers to stand 
upon. A fat clergyman was making a very t(*dious speech, 
and was so earnest that he was stnmjnng with his feet and 
throwing himself about : when lo ! just as In* was most 
vehement, the tables slijiped asunder, and ho fell behvecn 
them with a tremendous crash, to the sad disturbance of 
his speech, but the great amusem(*nt of the comj)any. lie 
'was not at all hurt, but never attempted to** finish his 
oration.’ 

Again he writes to his son John, then six years old : — 

* Your dear manniia and I long to sec their sweet little 
Johnny again : and we hope, if it please God, we shall see 
him when the summer comes, if not before. We hope dear 
Johnny will try all he can to leani ; and that both the dear 
brothers may be gf)od boys, and bo fitted for useful men, if 
God spares their lives. Pray try also to bo as obedient to 
Mr. Borrows as you can. And love God, for he hath loved 
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yon, and sent His Son to die for yonr siiis. And our blessed 
*Savi{jur said, “ Suffer the little cliildrcni to come unto 
and forbid them not.” What a happy little boy you will 
bo, if you learn to love and serve Jesus Christ. This Mall 
make you hai)py in this world, and happy when you conic 
to die ! Farewell.^ 

Time rapidly f>lidos on : — and now the auticipati<ms of 
College life call forth a father’s anxious counsel. The fol- 
lowing letter was written to his eldest son in the year 1823. 
Its value will be instantly perceived : — 

'As you are now going to college, I wish to give you a 
very few cautions and hints which may be of use to you 
there : — 

‘ 1st. lie diligent in your studies, so far as your health 
will allow. The idle man is open to every tcin])tation. 

' 2nd. lie reguLar in youi' iiioniing and evening devotions. 
Ih'ayer and the reading of the Holy Scriptures ever}' day 
will bo the means of strengthening you in all that is good, 
and bringing down God’s blessing upon you. 

‘ 3rd. K(‘oj) holy the Sabbath. God’s day, if well observed, 
will sanctify the Avhole week. 

' 4th. Never associate with those who fear not God, except 
so far as absolute duty requires, and then only for the shortest 
time possible. • 

‘5th. Let nothing seduce you to think hardly of your 
inaniu'r of (‘ducation, of your j)ajjoiits, of the piety in wdiich 
you have been trained, and of home. If these thoughts 
ever come into your mind, reject them as a groat temptation. 

‘ Gill. Kcc]> up a regular correspondence with your mother 
and myself', conceal iiotliing from us, but make us your con- 
fidants in Jill tilings. 

‘7tli. Avoid extravagance; contract no d(*bts; be upright 
and ])unctual in all your dealings, small as well as great. 

‘ 3th. Aim at the subddiiig of selfishness, self-will, solf- 
concoit, self-consequence. Bo modest, kind, attentive, 
obliging, friendly, amiable. 

‘ 9tli. Take care of your bcaltli. Take regular exorcise. 
Retire early to rest — take from seven to eight hours’ sleep — 
and rise early whtm you arc well. 

‘ 10th. Avoid faults ; but when you commit them, guard 
against a spirit of self-justification. Acknowledge them 
frankly, and repair them as quickly as possible. 
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‘ llth. Eemembet* tho t:nj> for Tvliich you go to college is 
tc^qualify you for future usefulness as an humble, laborious 
minister of the Gospel of Christ. The academical know- 
ledge you acquire is no just source of pride ; but rather of 
fear, lest you should not use it aiight. 

‘ 12th. Constantly ini]:)loro the grace of God’s blessed Spirit 
to enable you to do all these things; for it is only by Divine 
Ghace we can l eally and constantly do our duty to God and 
man ; and, after all, our defects arc so innumerable, and our 
sins so aggiavated, tlnit we must put our whole trust for 
acceptance in the alone merits of our Tjord Jesus Christ. 
The Christian is not' a i)( rfect man ; but he is sincere. He 
really aims at serving God in tho Gospel of Ilis Son. Ilis 
daily ignorances and sins he confesses and forsakes ; and 
thus, by divine mercy, he is kc'pt by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation, and ascribes all his blessings 
to the merits and death of Jesus Christ, to the influences 
and grace of thc^ Holy Spirit, and to tlu^ undeserved love of 
God, his Heavenly Fuiher. 

‘ To this adorable and Tri-une God I commend you, my 
dear son. 

In the year 1825, J.ihn AVilson joined his brother Daniel 
at AV^adham College, Oxford, and his father’s symj)athics 
were still more strongly moved : — 

‘ AVc arc always talkiim or thinking of 5 ^ 011 . God bless 
you both. HemembtT, my beloved sons, that the effectual 
grace eff God infused by the Holy Ghost, is necessary for 
you daily, to strengthen your r(\solutions, to quicken faith 
and prayer, and to guard your hearts in the fear of God. 
Ilis GiiACK is a secret operation, not distinguishable from 
the workings of your own minds except by its effects. ^ It is 
also to be sought for in the use of means ; but it is still the 
IMIGHTY principle of all religious feelings and duties. This 
doctrine kcejis the Christian from pride, scjlf- confidence, and 
presumption on the one hand, and comforts and encourages 
him in all his efforts on the other.’ 

Again the scene changes ; it is the month of December 
1828, and the ordination of his eldest son draws near. A 
few days previously ho writes to him as follows ; — ^ 

‘ The date I have already referred to (1801) reminds me 
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of tlic vows I undertook at tliat period, and in tlic oHij^ation 
of which you are about to share. A study of the epistles J;o 
Timothy and Titus, upon your knees, is the best pre])ara- 
tion for the office of the sacred ministry. "JTic whole secret 
lies in three things : Christ — ^immortal souls — self-humilia- 
tion. 

‘ The first is our theme, our song, our glory, our hope, our 
joy ! It includes lIed('m})tion, ilie JIul}' Ghost, the title and 
pledges of tlie lu^^lvenly inheiitance. 

‘ Tlie second is the great object of all our labours. To 
estimate the value of souls — to gauge c'ternity — to sum up 
cvi'rlasting happiness and misery as at the door — all de- 
])endent on our zeal, our faithfulness, our skill, under God; 
this is inconceivable ! 

'The third regards our own spirit and conduct before 
God and man. 

‘Each is essential. 

‘ God Almighty bless, preserve, aiid sanctify you. Fare- 
well.' 

• 

This ordination of the son was soon followed by a pre- 
sentation to the rectory of Worton, and a most ha})py 
marriage : in both which events the father took the ImOiest 
interest. One letter to his new daughter (for ho op(*ned his 
heart at once, and enshrined Ikt thi'-re) when sickness had 
entered the houscdiold and caiised deep anxiety, will serve 
to illustrate his tenderness and sympathy : — 

‘ Do not be cast down, my dearest dear Lucy. God has 
reasons for all Tie doc's, l)oth as to the time and manner of 
acting — ^both as to the persons, the malady, the severity of 
the attack, the continuation or relaxation of the sjTnptoms, 
and the effiects on those around. Then take up the Book 
and read : the promises will shine with brighter light ; the 
grace of Christ will burst upon the soul with softer and 
sweeter glory ; the communion of the heart w ith the Holy 
Spirit in penitence and silence wall be more interior : the 
gloom of this valley of humiliation and sorrow will ho 
illustrated with brighter rfiy*s of anticipation of final deli- 
verance ; the prospect of heaven will open in richer and 
more various blessings. 

‘Adieu! We cannot see the glory of Christ in the 
ktokm, unless w^c embark wdth him in the vessel. Afflic- 
tions make us to embark, for wo are backward to go on 
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Loard ; we linger on the shore ; God in love constrains us : 
it^is His very word to “ get into the ship, and cross over to 
the other side.” Then Christ comes to us walking upon 
the waves/’ We are aftrighted. He says, “It is I, be not 
afraid ! ” lie has been praying for us on the mountain, 
lie saw us toiling in rowing, even though he was absent. 

‘Thus Jesus thinks of us: Jesus prays for us : Jesus 
comes to us in the moment of extremity ; and accomplishes 
Ilis will in us, and glovilies His great name/ 

But whilst thus cheered with the opening prosi)Ccts of his 
elder son, dark chmds were gathering around the younger — 
the “ sweet little Johnny” of an earlier day. In the morn- 
ing of life, no one ever showed fairer promise than that 
much-loved bo}". He grew extremely like his father in 
person : was vigorous, active, good-tempered, checnlul, and 
an universal favourite. “ If ever any om^ could have made 
me doubt the corruption of human nature,” said his wise and 
observant grandfatlier, *‘it would have been riohn Wilson!” 

But, alas ! that very cheerfulness and amiability of clia- 
racter which made him a favourih' with the good, exposed 
him to the seductions of tin' bad. The preparation for 
college, and college itself, proved an ordeal through whicli 
he could not pass. rerha])s he had not found his fitting 
sphere ; perhaps a secular and more stirring life might have 
harmonised better with his disposition and cast of mind. 
Be this as it may : tln^ fears of all who loved, and watched 
him witli tender anxiety, were too surely confirmed. He 
listened to evil counselors ; formed loose habits ; fell into 
bad company ; and finally, with his father’s cognisance and 
acquiescence, retired to the Continent. 

To these sad events the following extracts refer. They 
may serve to show to other parents, the resopTcc of the 
troubled heart : — 

‘ What a scenes of folly, blindness, and perverseness does 
human nature exhibit ! With everytliing to supply his 
wants and even gratify his moderate desires, my unhappy 
son rushes into misery under the name of pleasure,* and 
defies both God and man. 

‘Such is the dignified, rational, find elevated creature, 
formed originally after the image of his glorious Creator, and 
capable of some measure of his felicity ! 

‘ The FACT of human depravity, who can doubt, who knows 
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liis own heart, or sees the fruits of folly in the young around 
him ? I know I have your prayers. I have found it c?c- 
cccdingly hard to hear up under this affliction, which during 
the last two months has been threatening me — I mean, that 
I fin^ submission, resignation, liope, patience, active and 
calm exertion, hard. 1 find faith, love, repose in God, hard. 
Indeed, I do not know when I have suffered more from 
inward temptations of various kinds than during this season. 
Satan has come in like a Hood, and in ways I could least 
expect. Still, I hope my deliberate judgment is, that “God 
is my refuge and strength, a very present helj) in trouble.'’^ 
I know lie ciinnot but do what is light with me. I know 
His grace can magnify itself in the most imminent perils. 
I know that my own sins a.s aman, a parent, and a minister, 
des(.'rve far more than I have sufter(‘d. 1 know that tliis 
dispensation is designed to humble, teach, and jmrify. How 
can 1 fail to preach more feelingly to sinners, wdien T have 
such a memento in my own house ? ’ 

Again, on Nov. Oth, ho v iites to liis friend : — 

‘ My poor, jioor boy, T have sent abroad, as you know, 
(jod Almighty, liaw' mercy and bring to Himself the alien- 
ated mind of this sinful jirodigal, “ WiiivN ni: caimk to 
niMSELv” — what an expression! So did Newton, and 
Cecil, and Ihicharian in later tinn's ; and Augustine and 
Aiulirose in former ages. 1 believe this visitation is in- 
tended, among other lessons, to teacli me the fall of man 
more dee[)ly ; tlic; doctrine of special grace ; the incffuaency 
of ‘<dl means in tlu'msi'lves (tlu' two boys had a jirecisely 
simibir education) ; the vanity of creature ex|)ectations ; the 
bankru])tc^ (as Cecil said) of domestic, as Avell as every 
otlna' Source of human joy ; the excellency and consolation 
of the gospel as a s])ring of hojie ; the valuer of the Hible, 
and the promises of lieavewly repose.’ 

John Wilson never ceased to be the object of his fatlu'r’s 
anxious thoughts and cavnest prayers, but they met no more! 
After sojourning in several places on the Continent, he 
tiiudly settled at Bagneres de Bigorre on the Pyrenees. 
There he was seized with a fatal illness. His father Avas in 
India ; but his brother hastened over ; and a hurried jouriiey 
of a thousand miles brought him to his brother's bedside on 
the I3th August, 1833 : — 
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Oh I my dear, dear brother,” was the first exclamation, 
*^lDhat you should have (iomc this long way to see your poor 
dying brother ! Let mo look at you ! You will stay with 
me and pray with mo ? ” 

When a little calmer, he made his confession in^theso 
words : — 

‘‘I feel myself to be the greatest of sinners, the vilest 
wretch that ever lived ! No one has been so wicked ! But 
the Bible tells me, ^ Him that cometh unto mo, I will in no 
wise cast out. ’ ^ I "have tried to pray. 1 hope God has 
heard me, but I cannot tell.” 

Five large and dec]) abscesses rendered life miserable and 
death inevitable ; but the eftbctual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much : and the prodigal had “ come 
to himself.” All the marks of true penitence Avore dis- 
cernible, and the \vords in the ])ar€able >vere exactly descrip- 
tive of the state of liis mind : “ Father, T have sinned 
against heaven and before Thee, and am no more worthy to 
be called Thy son.” His greatest earthly desire had been 
to sec his brother, and his greatest fear lest he should have 
been taken fii*st. He had no wdsh to live ; nay, so gretit was 
his self-distrust, and so tliorough his conviction of his own 
weakness, that he wished to die. Ilis mind had b('cn for 
nearly a year in great wretchedness and misery. Convic- 
tion of sin and pride of heart had been fiercely struggling, 
but shame had kept him silent. 

He fell ill on the 24th of May. At first he was in the 
most dreadful state of terror and desi)air ; for he felt that 
sin had found him out. He could not i>ray ; and nothing 
gave him comfort. At length a ray of hope deemed to 
break through the gloom. lie Avas enabled to cry foi’ 
mercy, and grace began to W’ork. 

“ I feel myself now,” he said, ‘‘ the vilest of sinners ; but 
I believe I have found mercy in the blood of Christ. Is it 
not written, ‘ His blood clcanseth from all sin ? * 

Tell my father that I die a true penitent. The great 
burden on my conscience is my horribly; horribly vih' con- 
duct towards my father ! I bless God for this affliction. 

* The text of his father's first sermon. Was this a link in the chain] of 
answers to prayer ? 
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Less than this would not liavc hroiT^ht nic to ITiiii. T 
dread to recover, lest I should fall hack into the world.” • 

}Ic talked earnestly to his wife and friends on the subject 
of ('teniity. He loved his Bible. His favourite text was, 

“ There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” 
lie was patient under the most intense sutferin^s, tiiid 
thankful for every mercy and every alleviation. Ho re- 
ceivc'd the* holy sacrament humbly, and found it a means of 
grace to liis soul. 

His weakness increiisod. Delirium ‘supervened ; and on 
the 27th August, LS:33, he departed this life. He lies in the 
cemetery at Bagnercs, in a plot of ground chosen by his 
brother, and afterwards purcliased by his father and en- 
closed. His remains wci*e followed to the tomb by many 
friends to whom of late he had been much endeai'cd, and 
over him the words of our devout Burial Service were read 
by his sorrowing brother. He I’ests in that distant grave 
till the morning of the liesui'rection : adding solemn em- 
phasis to the Avords of Holy Scripture, that “ the wages 
of sin is death and that Christ “ is able to save to the 
utti‘rmost all that come unto God by him.” 

The chapter of Daniel AVilson\s Family Life is now con- 
cluded. Two children were left. God had spared tAVO : a 
s(m to succeed him at Islington, and a daughter to accom- 
pany him to India. In ])rocess of time, tlu'sc have become 
tw'o bands ; and lie lived to hear himself called " grand- 
father ” and “ great-grandfather.” 

Th(* grandchildi'en of the one family are Daniel Frederic 
AVilsoii and Katherine his Avife, Imcy, Wilberforcc, li^mily, 
(Fanny, deceased) Louisa, Ellen, EdAvard, and Arthur. 

The grandchildren of the otlnn* family are Alice Wilson 
Bateman (ntJAV Morley), JLLugh, Gertrude, and Marian 
Amy. 

The great-grandchildren arc Daniel Leathes Wilson, 
Ada, and Agatha. 

Header ! when this cluster of young names meets your eye, 
you arc entreated to let prayer ascend on their behalf, that 
^ey may be writtc*ii in the Lamb’s book of life, and that 
Daniel Wilson may never AA'ant a man” to stand before 
God for ever. 
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Wk must now loavo the ])ath Hrst trodden hy little feet, 
which has h'd us far in advance, and return to the highway. 

In the year 1804, Daniel Wilson was residing with his 
family in the High Stre<'t, Oxford. ]Iis collegiate duties' 
occupied him during the week, and he officiated as curate of 
Worton on the Sundays. 

His coiinecdioii with Oxford lasted, in tlu^ whoh', eight 
years and a liali*. IVom January, 1804, to[Januaiy, 1807, 
he was assistant tutor at St. Edmund Hall ; and from 
January, 1807, to June, 1812, was sole tutor and Vice- 
Pi’incipal. IMidway — that is, in the 3'ear 180f^ — ^lic resigned 
the (mracy of Worton, and took charge of St. John’s Chapel 
Bedford as suci'.essor to Mr. Cecil. Having secured a 
house in Chapel Str(*et, Illoomshury, ho removed his 
family there in Juno, 1811 ; hut another twelviiinontli 
elapsed before ho finally resigned his official duties at 
Oxford to th(i Rev. John Hill, who had been a pupil trained 
under his own eye, and gav(j himself up f'xclusivcly to the 
work of the ministry. 

It is this sketch which has to ho filled up in thf^ prcjscnt 
chapter. The niateidals are hut scanty, for the life of a 
college tutor presents few striking incidents, and the curri- 
culum of his daily duties is somewhat monotonous. There 
is succession, but little change. 

The feelings with which ho contemplated this new scene 
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of duty, are graphically described in a Latin letter to a 
Mend before he had left Chobham : — • 

‘ I leave Chobham with great regret. My heart is bound 
here by all the chains of love, and the ties of gratitude and 
fififcction. Whereas cveiything unknown daunts the mind. 
I fear Oxford. I tremble to think of its Dons, and its 
duties, and the general tone and colouring of its maxims 
and opinions. 1 cannot forget the past. I cannot but dread 
to encounter new trials, new men, new pursuits, with a variety 
of difficulties and tc^mptations hitherto unknown, unheard, 
uiitliouglit of. But to shrink, would prove me faithless. I 
undertake the office, not of my own will, but from a sense 
of duty. As God, then, is the author, so I hope He will be 
the helper. Under Christ’s guidance none need despair.’ 

When he had really entered upon his duties, his position 
at St. Edmund Hall was of a subordinate character. “Mr. 
Cro . II guides and governs,” he says, writing to his friend 
Mr. Caw^ood, in May, 1804. “ I lean upon his (jounsel, and 

gladly listen to his most gentle w^ords. Those duties which 
he assigns to me, I perform mth all my might. Primary 
matters belong, as they ought, to him : the secondary mat- 
ters, such as mathematics, logic, and the sci('nces, belong to 
mi\ I have to study much myself; and I have also three 
private pupils. It is wonderful how all this occupies me : 
so that during tenn time, 1 have not a moment to spare.” 

Ho foresees the danger of his position. Writing from 
Worton to the same friend during the long vacation, ho 
says : — 


‘ I like miy position. Everything falls out as I could wish. 
But I see many dangers looming in the distance. My heart 
is already becoming entangled in worldly studios, so that 
divine things lose their savour. I wish to count sill things 
loss for Christ. I wish to love and cherish divine con- 
cerns; but pride, ambition, secular pursuits, and cares, 
beset me and make my path slippery and insecure. Pray 
for me.’ 

At the close of the year 1806, his responsibility was 
greatly increased by the retirement of Mr. Crouch, when the 
sole management of the Hall at once devolved upon him. ‘ I 
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will do what I can/ he says iu January, 1807, * and if I 
OGirnot do for my pupils all that my wishes and the duties of 
my office require, yet nothing shall bo wanting that goodwill, 
kindness, and careful study can accomplish. It seems to mo 
that my main object must be so to instmet them in the 
saving knowledge of God, and so to imbue their minds (as 
much as in me lies) with true piety, that, however little 
they may profit by me in secular mattei’s, they may never- 
theless learn to love God, to believe in Christ, to despise and 
reject the vain traditions and fancies of men, to estimate 
aright the value' of the soul, and to know and be ready to 
proclaim the excellent glory of the Cross. If they know and 
understand these things savingly and experimentally, they 
know all. 

* So fjxr as all this goes, my opinions remain unchanged 
and immovt'ablc : though I know well that I am unable to 
follow them diligently, or carry them out successfully by my 
own power and might.' 

Actuated by such motives, he entered upon his duties with 
energy and corresponding effect. The Hall increased in 
numbers, and rose in reputation, without losing its distinc- 
tive character for piety. Greek, Latin, ethics, logic, and 
mathematics, had each their place, whilst weekly lectures 
were given in the New Testament. These were carefully 
prepared and duly appreciated. Each man present read a 
few verses from the Greek, and was then expected to render 
them into Latin. An expLanation and comment by the 
tutor followed. His remarks were both critical and prac- 
tical. Coiniricntators of various kinds lay upon the tabic, 
and were constantly referred to. The doctrines of Holy 
Scripture were laid do\vn with great force and clearness. 
All fanciful matters were passed by, with a v ord of caution 
or condemnation ; but primary truths were dwelt on with 
the utmost earnestness and solemnity. Thus the attention 
was arrested and the heart impressed ; and it is the testi- 
mony of those few excellent and able men who still survive 
and retain the impression of these lectures, that they were 
much blessed of God, and led many young men to a sav- 
ing knowledge of the truth, and a glad entrance into the 
ministry. 

The plan of inviting the undergraduates in small parties to 
the familiar intercourse of the house and table was also con- 
tinued by the Vice-Principal. Ilis lady was always present 
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with her gentle courtesy and kindly gi’ccting, and this, with 
the introduction of the children, helped to break througli 
the formality of these parties. But still they arc said to 
have wanted case. They were made too mucli a matter of 
business and duty. The desire to do good was too obvious 
to be pleasant ; and the family prayers which closed the 
evening were oftentimes personal and monitory. 

The truth appears to be, ^lat in spite of the intcTcst felt in 
his pupils, and of his real desire to promote their welfare, he 
held them at the full academical distance. And though lu‘ 
could and did often relax into all the mirth and buoyancy of 
health and high spirits, yet his general b('ariiig was grave; 
and distant. He found it easier to condescend than to 
unbend. 

“When we called,” says an old pupil, “ at the beginning 
of term to pay our respects, somewhat unmindful perhaps of 
our personal ap])oaranco, his welcome Avould be of this kind 

— * 1 am very glad to sec you, sir ; but Mr. , where are 

your bands ? ’ ” 

lie was very strict in the enforcement of university regu- 
lations upon others, and in the o1)servancc of tla'in hiinsdf. 
He was almost the last man who wore bands, and thus 
obtained for himself the sobriquet of “Bauds AVilson.” 
The men of his Hall were required not only to attend the 
Sunday morning sermon in St. Mary’s, but to give in on the 
Monday a brief analysis of it. 

His character, however, rose far above all bis peculiarities. 
His pupils honoured, admired, and still remcmb('r him with 
the most affectionate regard ; and his influence was felt to a 
certain extent over all the university. Ho was uncompro- 
mising in ms religious ])rinciples, and fearless in the avowal 
of them. No academical authority, nor conventional usage, 
could silence him when any sense of injustice, or desire to 
right those who had suffered wrong, required liim to speak ; 
and he proved this on one occasion by a public appeal 
addressed to the authoriti(;s on behaK of a young man of his 
college, who, he conceived, had been unjustly d(;alt with by 
the examiners. 

Though young in years and standing, ho seems also to , 
have accustomed himself to take part in the discussions ol 
Convocation, and notes of several speeches made there b}' 
him, still remain. No doubt it was a formidable un lertukiiig, 
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and one of which comparatively few were capable, but with 
flhency in Latin, and a good cause, he feai’ed nothing. 

This is his walk before men : what was his walk before 
God P Let his journal tell the process of self-examination. 
He is preparing for the reception of the holy sacrament ; 
and retiring into his chamber, he communes with his own 
heart, and his spirit makes diligent search. He says : — 

* I hope to receive on the morrow, and by faith to feed on, 
the most blessed body and blood of J esus Christ. I wish 
therefore to examine into my true state before God, that my 
repentance may be deepened, divine grace obtained from the 
fountain head, and my dedication renewed.’ 

‘ 1. Wliat of my faith ? It is unstable and weak. The 
unedifying books I am obliged to read, and the variety of 
secular studies in which. I am engaged, vex and harass my 
soul. I strive to repel the doubts which they suggest, and 
do not willingly give place to them : but nevertheless they 
weaken my strength and chill my soul, so that I scarcely 
feel the power of faith, except now and then when my heart 
gets touched and softened. Grant, Lord, that on the mor- 
row my faith may be confirmed, and all unbelief removed. 

* 2. What of my love ? Alas ! it is languid and cold. 
Lately it has revived whilst I have been reading devotional 
books ; but for many months previously it has been heavy 
and cast down. Literary pursuits and the love of sin have 
robbed me of it : and now I cannot raise, or retain for ever 
so short a time, any fervent desires after God my Saviom'. 
Grant, Oh Holy Spirit! that on the morrow my hard heart 
may be softened by Thy grace ; that my love, burning so 
dimly, may be rekindled to a flame ; and that all hindrances 
being laid aside, I may love and follow God as lAy chief joy. 

* 3. What of my life ? Here also sin abounds. I swell 
with pride of all kinds. My heart is full of it. I groan also 
under corrupt affections. Grant, Lord Jesus! that on 
morrow I may abhor myself and my past life, and determine 
to live with more humiHty, purity, and chastity. May every 
corruption be crucified. 

' 4. -4m I exercising Christian watchfulness ? I have been 
somewhat stirred up of late by reading Dr. Owen. But a 
relapse soon comes. Heart, affections, mind, temper, studies, 
life, aU need watching. Grant to me, Lord, that constant 
vigilance, that I may be found ready when Thou shalt come. 
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‘ 5. Do my sacred duties flourish ? In these, the power is 
of God alone. I often find great enjoyment in them. But 
I want to get nearer to the consciences of men. I do not 
love my hearers as I ought, nor aim enough at their salva- 
tion: rather do I seem to desire their good opinion and 
applause. When hearts are touched, I do not give the 
whole glory to God. Grant, Almighty God, that I may be 
more £ligont in duty, that I may deal more closely with 
conscience, that I may bring home to myself the truths I 
preach to others, that I may love the flock more, and always 
be looking to Thee for the grace I need. 

‘ 6. How is it with my academical dniies ? Never yet have 
I been 0hlo to discharge them aright. But I trust hence- 
forth, by God’s help, not only to promote the studies of my 
pupils, but to form their manners, hearts, and principles, 
and to instruct them carefully in the lloly Scriptures. 
Nothing can be done effectually if the heart remain un- 
moved. I wish also so to order my own words and actions, 
senhons, tempers, manners, that all may tend to promote 
their edification. 

‘ 7. Finally, O blessed Lord ! to whom all the secrets of 
my heart arc open, I beseech Thee to draw me to Thyself. 
When I present myself at Thy table, do Thou move upon 
my soul, incline mo to Thy will, fill me with Thy love, 
purge away muy sins, purify my affections, and fit me for 
the discharge of all the duties to which T am called ; that 
so, refreshed by the body and blood of Thy dear Son, I may 
love Thee fervently, follow Tliee gladly, flee from all sin, 
carefully perform every duty, and thus be more and more 
prepared for that glory which Thou hast j)romised to all the 
regenerate through Thy Son Jesus Clirist.’ 

But thi^ picture of his daily life at Oxford would be very 
incomplete if his Sundays at Worton were not introduced. 
Allusions to Worton have frequently been made already, but 
no details have been given. There are two Wortons : Upper 
and Lower. They are villages lying between Banbury and 
Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, and their united population, 
consisting of farmers and agricultural labourers, does not 
exceed two hundred. Two small churches afford to them 
the means of religious worship. When, with some reluct- 
ance, Daniel Wilson first accepted the curacy, everything 
had fallen into sad neglect. The curate had been a keen 
sportsman. He kept his hunters, and was one of the most 
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oager to rido across country. Tlic neighbouring clergy were 
litVi-niindcd ; and tlic discussion at clerical parties turned 
chiefly on country sports. Five services were performed by 
the curate of Worton on the Sunday, so that the utmost 
speed was necessary. The old clerk was sent down from 
Upper to Lower AVorton (about three quarters of a mile) 
the moment that morning prayer was ended, and he could 
rarely g('t tliere and begin to toll the hell, before the curate, 
having fliiished his sermon, was down upon him and ready 
to begin. Two or three stragglers were driven in, and the 
second service was hurried over like the first. Such ministra- 
tions produced their due eflect, and the congregations consisted 
gencrallj^ of not more than fifteen or twenty persons. 

The contrast between all this, and the earnest ministry of 
Daniel AVilson, must havtj been very striking. The follow- 
ing letter, addressed to his mother at the close of the year 
1803, 'W’ill show the spirit uith which he entered upon his 
duties : — 


* December ZQj 1803. 

‘ I am called a labourer, a minister, a steward, an ambas- 
sador, a worker with God : may T fulfil the solemn duties 
which these tith's imply, and which they require of me! 
An idle labourer, a careless minister, an unfaithful steward, 
a false ambassador, a sleeping watchman, will bring down 
upon himself a tenfold destruction. 

‘ I have now two parishes on my hands, where death and 
sill and darkness have reigned uncontrolled. Jesus is here 
unknown, grace is here a stranger, holiness is neither under- 
stood nor desired. All is under the power of the “ strong 
man armed.” But the Bible teaches me a charm which 
has a sovereign efficacy: — if I be lifted np, will draw 
all men unto me.” “ The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty throngh Godf^ AYe have this treasure 
in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of 
God and not of us.” 

* These arc my first principles. This is my system. I 
d^iirc to preach “ peace by Jesus Christ,” and then pray to 
tfe’^Spirit of Jesus to apply it savingly to the heart and 
^njbience. I am only ashamed that I do it so weakly and 
imperfectly.^ 

During the Oxford vacations he resided at AA^orton, and 
his work was easy ; but during term time it involved con- 
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sidcrablo labour. lie was responsible, as tutor, for tie 
morning and evening prayers in liis Hall; and wlicn lie 
could not get the duty otherwise supplied, he had to officiate 
himself, and then hasten over, sixteen miles, for the AVorton 
serAT-ces. But this was not usually necessary. Ilis general 
plan was to leave Oxford in a post-chaise about eight o’clock, 
so as to arrive in ample time for morning service ; and then to 
retum in the same conveyance, after service in the evening. 
His texts were generally chosen from amongst those w’hich 
involve great and primary truths ; and being clearly ex- 
plained and strongly enforced, were never forgotten. His 
sonnons were nearly, if not entirely, extem])orc ; and by 
their simple language, stirring appeals, find faithful exhibi- 
tion of the truth, were admirably adapted to his hearers. 
Iii delivering them, he seemed to throw off all the trammels 
of scholastic life, and to enter into the feelings and habits of 
a village congregation. 

The result after a time became apparent. The Word of 
the Lord had free course, and was glorified. A great im- 
pression was jiroduced all over that part of the county, and 
, multitudes began to attend his ministry from more than 
twenty villages and towns around AVorton. They crowded 
the little churches, hung around the windows, filled the 
churchyard, and on one occasion no less than one hundred 
and sixty communicants assembled round the Lord’s table. 

Though he seldom left his own people, yet on one occa- 
sion, in compliance with the wishes of his brethren, he 
consented to preach in tln-ee different churches on the same 
Sunday. As the distance was on the whole very consi- 
dci-able, he was driven round in his father-in-law’s carriage. 
As the carriage was waiting at the last church to take him 
home, the old family coachman heard two farmers who had 
just come ofit of church conversing with one another. 

'‘AVcll, friend,” said one, '^AVliat think you of this 
gentleman ? ” 

“ AYhy, I think he is a preacher.” 

“AYcll,” said the first, only know I have follow^ 
him all round, and heard him preach three times to-day 1^ 

“ Can you tell me,” said a stout farmer to a clergymiP? 

whether Mr. AYilson will preach anywhere in the county 
Dcxt Sunday ? If so, sure I shall hear him.” 

One pious woman, who had no special claims upon her. 
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used to spend the week in going to and fro to hear him. 
ISuo Kved at a distance of eight or nine miles, and not being 
able to walk more than two or three a day, had her fixed 
resting-places. On the Thursday she set off ; rested and 
slept twice on the way; reached Worton on the Saturday; 
heard Mr. Wilson on the Sunday ; set out on her return on 
Monday ; and reached home on Wednesday, in time to set 
out again on Thursday. 

I thank God,” said a labouring man, that I have been 
able to come the whole distance of seven miles to Worton 
church for eight years, without missing more than two 
Sundays.” 

But surely the long walk must sadly weary you ? ” 

Nay,” ho replied, “ the walk appears short and easy, 
when I have listened to those simple truths of the Gospel 
wliich nourish my soul.” 

The W ord of the Lord was precious in those days ! 

Many of the old people at Worton arc still living, and > 
may well be allowed to tell their own tale. 

Mary Taylor, an aged woman of ninety years, was asked 
if she remembered Mr. Wilson. “ Oh, yes ! she replied. 

I remember him well. My husband and I used to go and 
hear him preach. Great crowds of people came from all 
parts. One day I saw the tears running down my hus- 
band^s checks after the sermon was done. He said to me, 

‘ What makes you look at mo so?’ I said, * Well, John, 
I’m glad to sec you as you are.’ We were both crying 
under the effects of the sermon we had heard. My husband 
and I both felt it in our hearts, and I bless God that I ever 
heard him preach.” ITcr daughter, Ann Gibbard, was 
standing by, and said that she remembered one of the last 
sermons at Worton. He said, Folks say they don’t krfbw 
how to pray and to serve God. Now I give .you one little 
word to remember : try, u -r-y, T-Tt-Y.” 

Another person, named Martha Gibbard, aged eighty- 
one, said, I well remember him, and used to wait upon 
him at the Big House. He used to come from Oxford in 
a post-chaiso every Sunday. After morning service at 
Upper Worton, he drove down here. He used to bring a 
cold dinner with him. Sometimes T boiled him a pudding. 
After the afternoon service I used to mako tea for him, 
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and sent out some for the post-boy. If ho found the boy 
had not gone to church, he would not give him any t«a. 
Between services, large tables were placed in the outhouses 
for the men to eat their dinners on. Two men used to 
come regularly from Fenny Compton, fourteen miles off. 

I have sometimes had as many as twenty women sitting in 
my own cottage on a Sunday. The church used to be filled 
long before the bell rang, and then the school-room that 
opened into it. The people used to stand bc^’^ond the j)orch, 
lialf-way down the church-yard, and to crowd round the 
windows. He laid out the text so plain, that every one 
could understand itj and spoke so loud 'that every one could 
hear.’’ 

An old woman named Betty Frewin, remembered the 
text of his second sermon. Fear not, little fiock.^' '' At- 
tention was soon aroused,” she said. One told another, 
and at last they crowded from all parts. There was a 
great out-pouring of the Spirit. Many of the congregation 
were in tears. Thc'y used to come and speak to him after 
service, and to shake hands with him when he entered his 
chaise to return home. Many of the people used to as- 
semble in fine weathei' between services, for singing and 
prayer. Gigs and carts -were put into the court-yard at Lower 
Worton, and horses into the stables.” 

The description of an old family servant was as follows : — 

He was the finest preacher I ever heard ; he struck 
home so powerful. I never heard any one like him. ‘ Re- 
member,’ he used to say, ‘that Satan is standing at the 
church porch to take away the good seed that has been 
sown in your hearts.’ ” 

Two young men of the village of Swerford, named Tliomas 
Wheeler and J ohn King, h4d been living in carelessness and 
indiftcronco about religion. On one occasion they set out 
to enjoy the pleasures of the Sunday feast in the village of 
Great Tew : but in the good providence of God something 
induced them to turn aside and enter Worton Church. 
They were so powerfully aftccted by the sermon, that by 
mutual consent they gave up all idcfx of the feast, and on ^ 
their walk homo, conversing upon the things they had just ‘ 
heard, they went down into a stone quarry by the road side, 
and there kneeling down, united in what was probably 
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tlioir first earnest prayer to the God of salvation. Thomas 
Wheeler continued a consistent Christian to the end : and 
John King went out as a missionary to New Zealand. 
Neither was this a solitaiy instance of the effect of Divine 
grace, for two other young men, belonging to Deddington, 
named Matthews, who received their religious impressions 
at about the same time, followed John King as missionaries 
to New Zealand. 

Thus his labour was not in vain in the Lord. He 
had sought “ for Christ’s sheep that were dispersed 
abroad,” and he had done all that in him lay to bring them 
to that agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, and 
to that ripeness and perfectiu-ss of age in Christ, that no 
place might be left among them for error in religion or 
viciousness in life.” ' IVIany in that day arose and called 
him blessed, and the good savour of liis name still remains. 
The tidings of his death in India, produced a strong 
sensation in this field of his early labours. A marble tablet 
over the entrance of Upper Worton church, stands as a 
memorial that lie once was curate there . and a piece of 
plate purchased with the small free-will offerings of the 
poor, and presented to the communion table of the Lord, 
tells in its graven lines of a love and gratitude which fifty 
years could not (efface. 

Happily his mantle fill upon others like-minded with 
himself and a succession of faithful men have gathc^red in 
the harvest of which he sowed the seed. Worton is still a 
favoured spot. May she laiow the day of her visitation I 

In the year 1800 , another part of the vineyard required 
Daniel Wilson’s ministrations. A voice from St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford liow, called him, and he obeyed the call. 
The account of the circumstances leading to this^change, is 
contained in a letter written from Oxford to Mr. Pearson : — 

^ At Christmas last, Mr. Cecil sent for me to Clifton, and 
ur^ed mo much to take St. John’s as his curate, when my 
assistant at St. Edmund Hall should be in a situation to act 
alone. I objected strongly, on the ground of St. John’s not 
being suitable to my cast of character : but this difficulty 
being removed by the assurance he gave me of the universal 
* approbation manifested when I have taken duty for him, I 


* Ordination Service. 
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then agreed 'that in the course of two or three years, if God 
should please, I would yield to his wishes. With thcao 
impressions 1 left Clifton, and scarcely thought further of 
the affair, till a letter from him reached me about a month 
back to state that his health was very rapidly declining, 
that things were falling to pieces at the chapel, and to urge 
me to take it wholly, as minister, whilst his life remained to 
him and the power to consign it legallj’'. 

^ I was seized with the utmost consternation ; and the 
moment flie term closed, hurried to town to weigh the sum- 
mons. 1 found Mr. Cecil too far gone to he capable of 
giving advice ; but -his mind was fixed* on me as his suc- 
cessor. I stated to the j)rincipal people of the chapel, all 
iny difficulties, arising chiefly from Mr. Hill, my proposed 
successor at the Hall, being yet an undergraduate, and inca- 
pable of being left. No obstatdo would divt'rt them from 
their entreaties : and I yielded at length, on the suppo- 
sition that no impediment arose in the execution of our 
j)lan. The I'rincipal of Bt. Hdmund Hall consented with- 
out a scruple to the succession of Mr. Hill, upon my promise 
of continuing to superintend till he shotdd be settled and 
had become a Master of Arts. Three bishops — Oxford, 
Hereford, and Tjondon — loaded me with civilities and kind- 
ness ; and I left London on Saturday, virtually Minister of 
Bt. John's. My plan is, to be there in the vaccations, and at 
such times during the term as T can be spared, and to 
mimagc at Oxford till !Mr. Hill is Mastc'r of Arts, and of an 
age for holy orders, so as to be able to officiate for mo in 
the HaU chai)cl and at AVorton.' 

This was written in INfarch. Somewhat later ho lifts up 
the veil a little higher, and shows his motives : — 

‘ The employment of a tutor at Oxford has been far from 
being perfectly congenial to niy mind. As to the propriety 
of my leaving the university, and giving myself wholly to 
rny ministry, I cannot have a doubt. The gradual decay 
of vital piety in my own heart, is too obvious and too alarm- 
a sjntnptom, not to force itself upon my conscience. 
May God yet spare me for His honour ! ’ 

Although there was as yet only a general understanding 
upon the subject, and no legal arrangement, yet when the 
long vacation had commenced, that is, on July 2nd, 1809 
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(his birthday), ho entered upon the public duties of St. 
fk)hn*s Chapel. Ho was assisted first by the Rev. Henry 
Godfrey, afterwards President of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; and then by the Rev. Mr. Arnott, the Rev. Thomas 
Bartlett, and other able and good men. 

The effect was instantaneous. Owing to Mr. Cecil’s long 
continued illness and retirement to Tunbridge Wells, the 
congregation had become unsettled : but in three months 
this feeling was completely changed ; the chapel was filled, 
everybody pleased, and almost every pew let. Soon, how- 
ever, clouds gath(?rcd over this jdcasant prospect. The 
friend authorised tO act on Mr. Cecil’s behalf, in estimating 
the income of the chapel, had made a serious though unin- 
tentional mistake, and in offering an explanation, had given 
so much offence to Mr. Wilson, that on the matter being 
reported to his friends, they advised him to put an end to 
the negotiation. And tliis result would too surely have 
followed, had it been a common case. But it was not a 
common case. Mr. Cecil’s feelings were warmly interested. 
He was most anxious to secure Mr. Wilson’s services for 
his people’s benefit. And though suffering under an attack, 
of paralysis, wliich proved fatal after a few months, yet 
when he heard of the probable rupture of the negotiations, 
he roused himself to write the following words, amongst the 
last doubtless he ever wrote : — 

* My heart is almost broken at the news : I beseech you 
not to break it quite by confirming it.’ 

The response was immediate : — 

* Nothing in the world shall’ bo wanting on my part to 
remedy the evil you apprehend. There is no jfcrson in the 
world to whom I fim so much indebted, and whom I would 
go such lengths to serve.’ 

When such feelings actuated this father and son in the 
Gospel, all obstacles gave way. The negotiation was re- 
sumed, and the arrangement finally made. It secured two 
hundred guineas a year to Mr. Cecil and his family for the 
remainder of the lease of the chapel, and left about three 
hundred pounds a year as income to Mr. Wilson. For this 
he had to resign his tutorship and curacy, which had together 
yielded about 500/. j)er annum. So disinterested were his 
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motives, and so sincere his desire to give himsdf up more 
entirely to the work of the ministry ! • 

This arrangement was completed early in October, 1809. 
He officiated at St. John’s till the eighth of that month, and 
then returned to Oxford to fulfil the duties still incumbent 
on him there. 

But the tic was now loosened, and though he had the 
prosperity of St. Edmund Hall still at heart, and took part 
in all matters connected with the university, yet “ no man 
can serve two masters.” His London and his Oxford duties 
were incompatible ; each requiring, as they did, his whole 
tiiTift and thoughts. The strain upon his mind also was too 
great ; and he found difficulty in obtaining helps, during his 
absence, fur his assistant minister. Moreover, his family 
were now removed to London, and' they felt his frequent 
absences a great privation. All parties, therefore, must 
have been glad, when, the three intervening years having 
rolled away, the Rev. John Hill was able to take upon him- 
self the official duties attached to the 'vice-principalship of 
•St. Edmund Hall, and thus set Daniel Wilson entirely free. 

Tliis was at the close of the year 1812. Eighteen years 
afterwards he cast back a glance at these times, and summed 
up, in a few comprehensive words, the result of his reflec- 
tions upon his Oxford and Worton life : — 

‘ My time at Oxford was utterly 'without profit as to my 
soul. Pride grew more and more, and carnal appetites en- 
chained me. • On the other hand, Worton afibrded me 
much spiritual consolation. These nine years were passed, 
I trust, in the path of duty, though amidst struggles, tempta- 
tions, and frequent estrangements of soul and spirit.’ 

A sermon preached before the University in the year 
1810, and subsequently pubfished, has not yet been men- 
tioned. But tins opens the door of his study, and intro- 
duces the chapter of his literary Life. 
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Daniel Wri.soN was always a student. In childhood he 
read for amusement, in manhood for information, and in old 
age for relaxation. He read everything which had any 
hearing, direct or indirect, upon the great object of his life 
— the Ministry which he had “ received of the Lord Jesus.” 
Works of imagination, falling without those limits, had 
little interest for him, and no power over him. He felt not 
the attraction which others feel, nor needed the self-re- 
straint which they need. The imaginative faculty cannot 
be regarded as predominating in his mind. Though living 
at the very time when the talcs and novels of Walter Scott 
were exerting all their witchery, it is doubtful whether he 
ever read one of them; and if not these, certainly none 
others. He was familiar with the poems of Cowper, Thom- 
son, Goldsmith, Gray, and others, and when a leisure 
morning, and a country scene invited, would expatiate m 
them with real pleasure. But the opportunity and the 
indulgence, were alike rare. The hymn was perhaps a 
greater favourite than the poem. Many of the best hymns 
were firmly fixed in his memory, and he loved to repeat 
them and to have them sung. His voice would join in the 
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? raise, but it is impossible to say that it added to the harmony. 

Ic had no car for music, and this defect, as is usual, &- 
tended to the pronunciation of languages ; for those which 
he knew perfectly, and had rciad extensively, ho yet could 
not pronounce correctly. The car was faulty, not the 
intellect. ITis library was very large, and choice. The 
accumulation in his later days exceeded ten thousand 
volumes. Many of course wore books of reference. Whilst 
he had any work in preparation for tluj press, everything 
having any bearing on the subject was purc;hased without 
stint, and then retained. lie was cari'ful of liis books ; 
said that he looked upon them as his ( hildreii ; and could 
not bear to see them ill-used. Jso turning down of the 
leaves was tolerated, and evcui a mark was deemed un- 
manly : — “ If 3’ou cannot tell 'where you leave off, you are 
not worthy to read a book,” ho would say. lie needed 
quiet for study, but not solitude: — “Go or stay as you 
please ; but if you stay bo quiet and then he would turn, 
and in a moment enter the world of books. lie kept no 
late hours ; his last reading (as his first) was always devo- 
tional and scriptural ; and he generally retired about eleven 
o’clock. In working houi*s all his reading luid reference to 
the sonnon, or the controversy, or the i>ublicatioTi, which 
might be in hand. But in the hour of repose after dinner, 
or in the country, the current literature of the day had its 
turn, and one member of the family generally read aloud to 
all the rest. 

Thus his mind got full, and the full mind will overflow, 
and give forth fertilising and refreshing streams. These wo 
have now to trace. 

The Prize Essay at Oxford has been already alluded to. 
This was hffi first public appearance ; but it liad Ixicn pre- 
ceded by two or three papers sent privately to the “Christian 
Observer” under the signiij;urc of “ Cloricus Sui’riciisis.” 
He continued at intervals, in after-life, to send papers to 
the same valuable jDeriodical, in which he always felt the 
greatest interest. In 1805, ho sent an article on “The 
unspeakable gift of God.” In the volume for 1814, there 
^ an admirable article on “ Crude Theology ; ” which 
was continued in the following year. An excellent j)aper 
appeared also in February, 1815, on “ Our spiritual contest 
with the world.” This has been recently reprinted, with 
the writer’s permission, at the request of some clergymen in 
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Yorkshire. Other papers no doubt might ho traced, though 
he left no list. The signature generally was D. W.* 

On the 28th January, 1810, ho preached before the 
University of Oxford the sermon to which allusion was 
made in the last chapter, entitled “ Obedience the path to 
reKgious knowledge.” It was sent to the press almost 
immediately, and has since passed through several editions. 

In order to appreciate it rightly, the standard in the 
University pulpit at that time should be considered. Doubt- 
less, many eminent preachers were then living, and many 
able sermons wore delivered ; but these were exceptions to a 
very general rule. The country clergy, summoned in their 
turn from their respective parishes, and warmed by some 
local quarrel with the squire or churchwarden, were wont to 
pour out their griefs into the faithful bosom of Alma Mater, 
or to indulge in doleful prophecies concerniiig the doom of a 
Church in which such things were tolerated. 

In default of the country clergyman appearing in his turn, 
his place in the pulpit was supplied by some resident official ; 
and now the sermon was generally one which had seen hard , 
service in days past, and was destined to sec much more in 
days to come. 

Contrast with such preaching the sermon under review, 
and then the effect described by an undergraduate of that 
day will be better appreciated : — 

“I can never forget,” he says, ‘^his bold and animated 
sermon before the University on that text from John vii. 17, 

^ If any man will do His .will he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God,’ and I shall never lose the impression 
of the breathless silence with which its stirring appeals to 
the conscience were heard by the crowded congregation at 
St Mary’s.” 

The author’s own account of* the publication is given in a 
letter to a friend : — 

^ Later in life several elaborate reviews were written by him. In 1821, he 
reviewed Sermons by the llev. Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle ; and also the 
Rev. Charles Simeon’s Horse Homileticse. In December, 1822, an America 
publication was examined, entitled, ** The Conversation of Our Saviour with 
Nicodemus,” by Dr. Jarvis, of Boston. In November, 1831, will be found a 
review of Biblical Notes and Dissertations,” by Joseph John Ghimey ; a®® 
in December of the same year, a review of Scott’s Continuation of Milner b 
C hnridi History,” concluded in the Appendix. 
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‘Oxford, Frh. 16, 1810. 

‘ The retuiTi of Mr. Crouch to Oxford was exceedingly 
fortunate. 1 have submitted my sermon to liis review, and 
have been so much pressed to publish it, that I have 
vontun'd on that bold step. It will be published on Tues- 
day or Wednesday. And now let me entreat you to send 
your full and most free opinion. T have been so incessantly 
engaged with the subject for nearly three months, that my 
mind is perfectly jaded. 1 have contemplated it, as it were, 
till 1 have no distinct views at all, and I fear much that 
some gap in the argument will bo discovered. You will 
come to lifrenh. Send me, then, your ‘real seniiments in* 
every point of view.* 

Two funeral sermons for the Hov. Tlichard Cecil were 
next ])ublislied. Tliey w(‘re preached at St. John's Chapel, 
on Aug. I2(), and Sept. 2, 1810, and serve as a kind of model 
upon wliich alibis funeral sermons were siibsoquently framed. 
Ills ])laii was iii'st to elucidate the text, then to delineate 
the character, and tlieii to draw a series of practicjal infci*- 
pnci'S. It is not easy to iniagino a better plan ; but peiliaps 
by the adaptation of it to every case, a sense of sanuaiess or 
rtearinoss may b(' ])ro(liieed. 

Ill the present case tlie sym])athles of all partit's w^orc 
ihorouglily aroused. Tlie congregation of St. Jolin's bad 
:boeii ^Mniilt up" l)y Mr. (Veil, and the preaclna* was his 
, own son in tin' fiiitli. Tlic occ,asion was a great one, and he 
I rose to it. All his teiiderest findings were excitiMl, and all 
his powers called forth ; ainl nothing can surpass the vigour 
I of his stylo or tlm gra])hic touches with which ho portrays 
Mr. Cecil’s character as a man and a minisiei’. Quotations 
might ho multiplied in proof of this, but it must suffice to 
. say that the ?criiioiis themselves will well repay an attentive 
[ perusal. 

llis style -was now beginning to bo foniied, and it proved 
at first better adajded to the pulpit than the press. It 
wanted simplicity, and was on the whole perhaps too 
rhetorical. It abounded with sounding epithets. However 
effective this may bo in a public address, it is less calculated 
to bear the calm investigation of the closet ; and the hearer 
might admire what the reader would be disposed to criticise 
REjl condemn. The following sliort passage in these sermons 
will serve as an illustration, and show how a redundancy of 
Words adds no real force to ideas. The preacher is enlarg- 
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ing on the Gospel, and he speaks of the magnitude of the 
ohjects which the Bible proposes to man, the sublimity of 
eternal pursuits, and the scheme of redemption by an in- 
carnate Mediator ; ” but not content with leaving the ideas 
thus expressed to produce tlieir own effect, which surely 
might have sufficed, he overloads them with epithets, and 
speaks of “ the magnitude of the objects which the 

liible proposes, the incomparahJc sublimity of eternal pur- 
suits, and the astonishing scheme of redemption.” Some 
may admire this florid style, hut it cannot he recommended 
for imitation. 

• JTis next publication was entitled “ Conversation witli 
Bellingham, the assassin of the Bt. Hon. Spencer Perceval.^' 
The interview was brought about by a distinguished member 
of Parliament on the Sunday evening ]>r('vious to the cri- 
minars execution, but was attc‘iided with no good results. 
The account of what passed in convi'rsatioii at that inh'r- 
view wns j)ublished immediately after, and attracted much 
attention. But the narrative wants boih simplicity and 
individuality, and cJin scarcely bo considc^red a happy mcaus 
of conveying to the j)ublic importfuit scriptural truth. 

Passing by several single sermons, .and two tracts on 
Confirmation and the Lord’s Supper, which have gone 
through m<3rc than twenty editions, a j^amphlet next claims 
consideration, which was published in the yc^ar 181(5, with 
reference to the Society for Promoting Cliristian Know- 
ledge. It was entitled A respectful address on certain 
inconsistencies and contradictions Avhich have lately appeared 
in some of their books and tracts.” 

Dr. Mant had published a tract on the Baptismal question. 
It advocated extreme views ; insisting on the invariable con- 
nection between baptism and regeneration, asserting that 
none could ])o.ssihly he uuregenerate who had rightly been 
baptised, ascribing a difference of operation to the two 
sacraments, in that the efficacy of the one w^as uniform, and 
of the other contingent, and denouncing all contrary opinions 
as enthusiastic, dangerous, and heretical. 

This tract excited much controversy, and was ably replied 
to by the Rev. John Scott of Hull, and the Rev. T- T. 
Biddulph of Bristol. But the matter assumed a graver 
aspect when it was adopted and put upon the list of 
Christian Knowledge Society. This was considered a breach 
of the moderation befitting a Society which professed to 
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represent the Clmrcli of England. It called fortli earnest 
remonstrances from many attached friends, and led to fiie 
publication of Daniel Wilson^s pamphlet. He did not pro- 
fe? 5 S to discuss the general subject. lie wished only to prove, 
and he did prove, that there was a manifest inconsistency in 
the adoption of Dr. Mant's tract ; since it directly contra- 
dicted the statements of at least fifty other tracts standing 
on the Society's list. 

Immediate action followed ; both sides rallied their .forces ; 
various letters to the Society appeared in rapid succession; 
important meetings were held ; and ^tlic result was the 
ap]>ointmcnt of a Committee to consider the whole question. 

Their report was deemed satisfactory. The points con- 
tended for in the “ Respectful Address ’’ were to a certain 
extent conceded. And a new edition of Dr. Mant's tract 
was published in which the most objectionable expressions 
— all those indeed on which the controversy turned — were 
expunged or modified. 

8o tliat the ventilation of the question did good. Had the 
venerable Society been guided at the time, with that dignity, 
• prudence, and moderation, which so happily character isc it 
now, the discussion would never have been raised. 

Housed by it, Daniel Wilson determined to preach upon 
the subject of Hegoieraiiotf, when again called to address 
the tlnivorsity in the year 1817 ; and he did so on the 24th 
of Fehruary, from the words, “ That which is horn of the 
flesh, is flesh, and that which is bom of the Spirit, is Spirit,” 
(John iii. 0.) It is not necessary to enter into the discus- 
sion, further than to explain the preacher’s ^'iews. He 
dreaded the intermingling of the Church and tlic World, 
and the mistaking of the form for the power of Godliness. 
He held that the great spiritual and moral change, called 
the New Birth, was an essential and distinguishing feature 
of the Go.s2)c 1. He believed it to be always necessary in 
itself, but not always and necessarily wrought in Baptism. 
Ho called it Rkgknrka'J'ion. Others contend for the thing 
‘ he contended for the word also. He was willing to use 
other Scriptural expressions, such as Conversion,” “ Reno- 
vation,” “Renewal,” as expressing the change from “dark- 
ness unto light, and from the power of Satan unto God ; ” 
would insist upon tho liberty to use the word 

Regenpation” also. Baptismal regeneration was not 
necessarily, in his view, real regeneration. The liturgical 

a 2 
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si^so of the word w«t-s one thing, the saving sense another. 
T^icy might he identical, but proof was wanted : — 

* If the infant, as the faculties of reason and understand- 
ing are unfolded, gradually displays a spiritual frame or 
temper of mind according to the holy imago of God, the 
case is decided; he needs not the blessing which we no 
longer merely hope that ho has i-ecoived, but which wo 
rejoice to discern in its obvious effects. But if, as he 
advances in ago, he appears to be utterly void of spiritual 
knowledge and s})i ritual obedience, he evidently still needs, 
as in the instance of the adult void of true piety, this inward 
renewal in all his powers in order to love and servo God. 

* The greatest divines of our Church, in(jluding the 
Reformers themselves, frequently ,s])eak of Regeneration, 
and the New Birth, simply and by itself, as well as in con- 
nection with the sacrament of Baptism. With them, so far 
as I understand their language. Conversion, Renovation, 
Regeneration, New Birth, a New Creature, Transformation, 
are terms employed as apjdicable in common to the general 
doctrine of the incipient recovery of man to tlio image and?* 
love of God, not indeed in oj^position to what may. perhaps 
bo called the ecclesiastical (jomplction of it in Baptism, or 
to its occurrence by means of that sacrament, but still not 
as invariably connected with it. 

‘ Wlien we consider the magnitude of that change in all 
the faculties of the soul which we have before described, in 
counection with the actual character in every period of life 
of the vast majority of those who have been baptised, must 
not this one consideration forbid us to suppose that Regene- 
ration is invariably connected with Baptism? For myseff, 
at least, I must distinctly avow that this one qonsideration, 
independently of other numerous and, in my mind, conclusive 
arguments on the subject, is abundantly sufficient to prevent 
my entertaining for a moment such a supposition. And on 
this ground, not only the propriety hut the necessity of the 
use of the term which I am now maintaining, scorns to me 
at once and undeniably to follow.' ‘ 

Such were the views propounded in this sermon, and such 
the opinions held with little modification, by the preacher to 
the end of life. The unbiassed exhibition of them, in ibis 


^ Sermon on Begeneiation. 
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’ phvc, would in every case have been a duty, but it is espe- 
cially so now that the question has been so strongly revived. 
Ilecent authoritative decisions, though they have not ended 
coiitiDversy, have brought about this one positive I’esult ; 
tliat a certain latitude of opinion is admissible in the Church 
upcju the subject of Baptism. Though opinions therefore 
may differ from those expressed in this sermon, and some 
may approve and some disapprove, yet none may condemn. 

The delivery of it gave gi*eat <>fronce to tlie authorities at 
Oxford, and permission to print it at the XJniversity press 
was refused by the then Yioe-(Jhaiicollor. ‘^It savours of 
St. Edmund Ilall,” was his reply, ‘‘ the* press is engaged.’^ 
Jt was printed, however, and went through five editions. 

Tliis year (1817) was a troubled one. The transition 
from a state of war to peace was attended with much 
national and individual suffering. The harvest was bad, 
commerce depressed, disaffection Avidcly j)revalent. Daniel 
Wilson was alive to the emergency, and ])ul)lLshed an ex- 
cellent sermon on “ Contentment,’^ a])])lit;able not only to 
•tlie times then present, but to all times of national trouble. 
Be alsojiriuted the first of a scries of sermons to very j^oung 
children, which are admirably adapted to tlicii- pur])osc, 
and might he preached when Watts’ ‘"Divine Songs” arc 
sung. 

Jii the month of fVFay, he delivered the anniversary 
sermon of the Church ]\iissioiiary Society, at St. Bride’s 
Church. The cause of missions was always near his heart, 
though lie (*,ould have had no prescntiinciit that he should 
one day cute]- into thiic field of duty. 11 is public appeal on 
this occasion was full of force and earnestness, and the 
result eorreimoiided. The sum of Hit. 11^/. was col- 

lected; hciilg the largest amount raised for the Society 
during the first twenty-seven aimivcrsaries. 

Niixt year he was called to a still more d(^cidcd effort on 
behalf of the same Society. On the 1st December, 1818, a 
public meeting luid been summoned by advertisement to 
form a Church ^Missionary Association at Bath. The then 
Bishop of Gloucester (Dr. Byder), who was also Dean of 
” ells and a Y ice-l^atroii of the Society, presided. At this 
meeting the Veil. J. Thomas, Archdeacon of Bath, appeared 
in his official character, and delivered an address, which ho 
afterwards printed, as a protest against the introduction of the 
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Society into Lis archdeaconry. He denounced the attempt 
as' a violation of ecclesiastical order ; charged the presiding 
bishop with invading the province of his episcopal brother ; 
declared that the society had assumed a title to which it 
had no claim ; expressed his conviction that the association 
would prove a hotbed of heresy, and finally, as archdeacon, 
recorded his protest against its formation. 

Looking back forty years, it is hard to realise all this. In 
these days few indeed would be found to countenance it, 
but the archdeacon claimed to speak in behalf of nineteen- 
twentieths of the clergy then wfithin his jurisdiction. 

It was imperatively necessary that the l^rotc'st should bo 
noticed, and the accusations brought against the Society 
repelled, and Daniel AVilson was requested to undertake the 
duty. His reply is a model of clear argument, grave rebuke, 
and good temper. Dy one and the same process it acquits 
the Society rmd condemns the archdi\acon. Even after the 
lapse of so many years it may be read with interest and 
profit. Apart from the direct issue, jt upholds the whole 
principle of missions, and the whole machineiy of the 
Church Missionary Sc^ciety. Prom the attack made upon 
it, that Society rose triumphant, and has over since waxed 
stronger and stronger. The obligation then conferred has 
been gratefully acknowledged in the following terms. Ite- 
f erring to this controversy, the Committee say : — 

Pamidilcts on both sides, to the number of eight or ten, 
wore published : but that which is written by Mr. AA^lsou 
vindicated the constitution of the >Society with much Cliris- 
tian temper and spirit, passc'd through fourteen editions 
within two months, and rendered such aid to the cause that 
the hostile attack was turned into an important benefit.” 

Whilst this controversy was going on, Daniel AVilson’s first 
printed volume of sermons appeared. They had been 
preached at St. John’s, and were published, as the dedica- 
tion states, to supply in some dcgi’ec the deficiency of per- 
sonal intercourse. 

The book seems to have met with a rude reception in 
some quarters at first, for writing on the 28th J anuary to 
a friend, the author says : — 

' As to my poor volume, you know how it has been 
condemned. Do write without delay, and give me your 
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candid opinion. The last page had scarcely left the press, 
when the archdeacon’s affair came on, and disturbed all my 
accustomed train of thought.’ 

Whatever check the volume may have received on its 
first a})pcarance, it was but momentary. All opposition was 
instantly overborne. The first edition of eight Ini ndrod copies 
was sold in a fortnight, and another ealh'd for, and many 
followed in rapid succession. It proved handsomely remune- 
rative. The author used to speak of having realised 600/. 
or 800/. hy the publication. This would be thought little of 
perhaps, in tlie case of some ])opular weak or important 
history, but a volume of sermons is a very dith'rtiiit thing, 
and remuneration is rarely thought of by the autlior. 

The discourses in this volume may ho taken, no doubt, as 
fair sp(‘cimcns of his preadiiiig at St. John’s at that period ; 
and tlu'y lose nothing by comparison with the ])roductions ol’ 
tlie pulpit of the present day. Thoj^are really sermons, lu 
arrangement they come between tlio innumerable' divisions 
of earlier writers which overload thc^ inemmy, and the' 
•modern essay, which makes no impression on it. J^rrors of 
stylo are to he found ; but they are well nigh forgotten in 
the clear exposition of Scriptural truth, the discj'iiniiuition of 
character, the appeals to conscience, the interesting narra- 
tive, impressive exhortation, and tender pathos which every- 
where abound ; and which Avaut only the living A^oico, the 
a])propriato deliA'^cry, and the promised Grace, to accomplish 
till the gi’cat cuds of preaching. 

There is an admirable sermon in this A'olumc on the “ Ten 
Talents an aflecting one* on the Passion of our Ijord a 
consolatory oiumui ^‘llcligious Dejection and an encourag- 
ing one on “ Decision in llcligion,” from the character of 
Iluth. 

Tavo important disc^ourscs also will he found on ‘‘ The 
Force of Habit which havp evidently het'ii prt'pai ed with 
more than common care. The basis of the argument on 
wliich they rest, Avill be found in Bishop Butler’s fiftli 
chapter on a “ state of Probation as iiitcnd(‘d for moral dis- 
cipline and improvement.” The illustrations employed, and 
the adaptation of Christianity to th(^ argument, is Daniel 
Wilson’s, hut the first idea and the argument itself, is 
Ihshop Butler’s. In tlie pages of the one, it stands an 
admirable and unanswerable moral essay ; in the hands of 
the other, it is moulded into two poAverful and convincing 
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evangelical sermons. When wo road that “ the principle 
of virtue improved into a liahit, will plainly he a security 
against the danger we are in from the very nature of pro- 
pension or particular affections” — we recognise Bishop 
Butler. But wIk'ii we read that “ there never was and 
never can he, any other effectual mode of changing the 
intellectual habits and social usages of the sinner, of stepp- 
ing him from riLshing down the precipice, of awakening him 
from his profound Ic'thargy, but that whicli the Scriptures 
reveal, viz: an entire conversion of the whole soul to God 
by the mighty operation of the Ifoly Sjjirit ” — wo recognise 
Daniel AVilsoii. IPe seems now to ha\'e conceived the idea, 
which he subsequently wrought out in his Preface to 
** Butler^s Analogy,” that the argument admitted of expan- 
sion, and could b(' made available, not only in support of 
a revelation from God, but of Christianity, in its peculia- 
rities, as being that revelation. 

Sermons preached about this time for several parochial 
schools, will cxydain his views on the important subject of 
national and sc‘ri])lural education ; and a sermon before thc^ 
“ Prayer Book and Homily Society,” unfolds the princiydes 
which he thinks must bo settled before secession from the 
Church can be justified. 

‘ For myself,^ he says, in a sermon preached at Islington, 

‘ I will teach my chihl all tln^ gri»at fttets and verities of the 
Christian religion : and witli these I will connect an en- 
lightened but devoted adherence to tljo edifying rites of 
our episcopal Church. T will present my child at the font 
of baptism. T will teach him to ratify in his own 2 )crson in 
the rite of confirmation the voavs then made. I will lead 
him to the altar of our Eucharistic sacrifice. ' 1 will train 
him to the observation of the sabbath, and the cclehriitioii 
of the public worshi]j of God in the sublime devotions of our 
liturgy. To these habits, I will add a spirit of steady loyalty 
to his king and cijuiitry, a b illing subj emotion to the law, a 
reverence to the persons of those in authority in Church and 
State. Thus I will ttiach him to /ionour all fnen, to love the 
brotherhood^ to fear God, and honour ihching, Nothing shall 
persuade me, while I have the Bible in my hand, to separate 
these essential parts, from the solemn duty of education- 
No, I will sow the young soil with the specific seed which I 
wish to reap. I w ill graft the tree with the precise kind of 
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fruit I wish it to hear. I will bond the tender shoot in the 
very position and form in which I wish to see it grow. • I 
will imbue the new vessel with the fragrant odour which 1 
wish it (jver to retain. 

‘ I will indeed go as far as any one in promoting harmony 
and co-operation with other bodies of Christians, where we 
are agreed in main principles, and when we cannot co-operate 
I will unfcignodly love them still ; but I will distinguish 
bi'tween charity and indifibrcnce ; and 1 prefer acting on 
iny own convictions, and adhering to my own Church in a 
matter like education, where the sacrifice' of principle can 
only lead to a hollow alliance, without abiding charity, or 
real esteem.’ 

On the subject of Secession,” ho says : 

* Before an individual proceeds unwarrantably to disturb 
the unity of the (Jliurcli by separation and division, he 
.should bt‘ prepared to reply to these two (questions : — 

‘1. Is ho ready to subvert altogcthca* the existing esta- 
blishment of Church politj’^ ? 

‘ 2. llaslu' a fair probability of substituting for it another 
decisively better ? 

‘Because the .subver.sion of any Church would inevitably 
follow, if each individual were to act after the examjde, which, 
so far as he is concerned, he authori.ses and encourages. 

‘ And because, if nothing greatly superior is, in a fair 
prospect of human events, to succeed, all the guilt of dis- 
turbing without anion ding, of ('xcitiiig confusion with no 
adccjuate countervailing advantage, will lie at his door.’ 

Tlu' sermon before tlic“ Prayer Book and Homily Society,” 
as opciiiiiig^liis views on Church government generally, was 
projiarcd with much care ; and before being jiroaihed, was 
suLiuitted to the judgment of Thomas Scot t, the comnientahu'. 
An iiitere.sting account ol* this, the last interview with that 
excellent man, Avhosc funeral sermon he was very soon iifter 
culled to preach and publish, remains. It was written at 
Aston Sandford, on June 25th, 1818. 

‘I sat up with Mr. Scott last night till near twelve o’clock, 
talking over my corresj^ondence with the Bishop of Chester ’ 
on the doctrine of salvation. This morning he gave us a 
^ost beautiful exposition of Homans x. 12, etc. Afterwards 
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]^r. Scott went over my homily sermon with me. He alters 
but very little, and ai)proves of most of my ecclesiastical 
notions- 

‘ Mr. Scott is tolerable in health, though seventy-two years 
old, and astlimatical for forty-five years. He is very busy 
with his new edition of the Commentary on the Bible. He 
has now finished the whole of the first volume, and parts of 
the second and third. He finishes four or five sheets a week, 
expounds twice a day, Inis above a hundred communicants 
at his sacrament, is popular and beloved in his neighbour- 
hood, and has fuller churches than ever. It is quite 
delightful to sec him once more in the flesh.’ 

In the year 182^3, appeared the first of a series of Prefaces 
to various select Christian authors, published by Chalmers 
and Collins of Glasgow. They Avere five in number. The 
preface to Adam’s Private Thoughts,” appeared in 1823, 
to Butler’s “ Analogy ” in 1825, to Wilberibrcc’s Practical 
View ” in 1820, to Baxter’s “ Heformed Pastor ” in 1829, 
and to Qucsnel “ on the Gosj)cls ” in 1830. 

Midway among these Prefaces, viz., in 1823, appeared a 
Avork of a diflerent character. Weighed doAvn with his 
abundant labours, Daniel Wilson was compelled to seek rest 
and recreation on the Continent. TTis family accompanied 
liim; but all being occupied Avith their respective journals, 
the duty of a correspondent f(dl on him. Ilis letters were 
read by a largo circle of anxious and admiring friends at 
home. They naturally in.qnred interest ; and the demand 
for publication, CA^entually made, could scarcely be refused. 

The result was, the appearance of two small volumes 
entitled “Letters from an absent Brother.” They were 
what they professed to be, and are literally without preten- 
sion. When first published, they entered too much into 
matters of personal detail, and many of the conclusions 
were no^ doubt hastily draAvn. But much of this was 
altered in a second edition, and there is a freshness of 
feeling running through the whole, an enjoyment of nature, 
a vein of true piety, a zeal for God, a description of Popish 
superstition and Protestant laxity, a seeking out of good 
men, and a doing of good Avorks, Avhich insensibly interest 
*the reader, carry him unwearied from place to place, md 
leave him pleased and instructed with this unexciting 
narrative of a five months’ continental journey. 
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But the most important of all his works before he left 
England (and this is the limit here assigned to his “Literary 
Life”) was “ The Evidences of Christianity/’ completed and 
published in two volumes in the year 1830. This was pro- 
bably the last book of the kind presented to the Church, 
bdbre the modem school arose, wliich, slighting evidences, 
laid the main stress of Christianity upon tradition and 
Church authority. The introduction of a princiidc so 
essentially I’opish into a Protestant Churcjh, could not fail 
to cause great agitation ; and the pendulum which had 
before been keeping true time, has ever since been oscillating 
violently between the two extremes of Tractarianism and 
Latitudinarianism. When agitation ceas('s, as cease it will, 
and quietness i-etums, th('ii will Christianity be regtirdcd 
once more as a “ reasonable si'i-incc,” and works upon the 
Evidences, such as this, will assume their proper place and 
be rated at their pro])er value. Its chief peculiarity, as dis- 
tinguished from similar attem])ts, is that it combines close 
reasoning on the evidences with strong appeals to the con- 
scii'nce. No doubt a certain difficulty fbllow^s : for those 
• who need the evidc'iict's will disregaid the api3eals, and 
those who value the appc'als will not need the evidences. 
»Still there arc fbui* large and important classes to whom the 
work w^ill be invaluable : first, thosi^ w^ho are entering on a 
niigious life ; secondly, those wiio are satisfied of the truih 
of (/hristianity, but unable to give to any one that asketh a 
“reason of the hope that is in tlnmi thirdly, those whose 
faith may have been shaken by int('rcourse with unbelievers ; 
and fourthl}% those w^ho are anxious to revive forgotten 
truths in their ow’ii minds. 

For all such characters these volumes arc wxdl adapted, 
since they do exactly what is wanted. They speak at once 
to the hca3 and to the heart. No labour was spared by 
tlic author. lie availed himself of the wa itings of seventy- 
nine other authors to enrich his owm ; whilst twenty-three 
different works in various languages wxre consulted on the 
single subject of inspiration. There w^as no haste. Eleven 
years elapsed between the first conception and the final 
I)ublication. 

They were originally prepared as lectures for the congre- 
gation at St. John’s Chapel, and after having been delivered ^ 
in Islington parish church between 1827 and 1830, wxrc ' 
then filially completed and published. 

It wxuld he a vain attempt to analyse the work. It must 
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"be read. In fact, it has heen read and diffused so widely 
iii«four editions throughout England and India, that any 
further notice would bo superfluous, if not impertinent. 
No thoughtful reader can rise from its perusal without tind- 
ing knowledge increased, doubts removed, faith confirmed, 
and every good purpose strengthened. 

Meanwhile all England was convulsed by the avowed 
purpose of tlic Goveriiinent to concede the claims of the 
Koman (catholics. In years past, Daniel Wilson had been 
adverse to the concession of their claims ; but now his mind 
changed, and he took a prominent and earnest part in 
furthering the proposed measure. 

When Sir Robert (then !Mr.) Peel resigned his seat for 
Oxford, and again became a candidate for it, Daniel Wilson 
warmly supported him. His re])ly to a member of Con- 
vocation was published, and was as follows : — 


*1slin<jton, Fchruar ?/ 19, 1S29, 

‘ I shall have the grcati'st ])leasure, not only in voting for 
Mr. l^eel, but in lending all the hclj) 1 can in promoting his , 
re-election. I consider his conduct to have been most noble. 
If 1 differed from him in judgment I should still suppoi*t 
him, on the ground of his admirable public si;rvices ; but, 
agreeing with him as I do, I shall naturally be most anxious 
to serve him. I conceive Mr. Peel has rendered the most 
important and critical service to his country which any 
statesman has done in my memory. The traiupiillity of the 
empire will he owing very much, under Providence, to his 
manly and honourable decision. 

‘ lict me knoAV the day of election, and I will come down ' 
at all events.^ 

« 

When the measure w^as under discussion, he wrote a letter 
to the editor of the “ Christian Observer,” which was after- 
wards sei)aratcly i)ublishcd as a pamphlet, in wliich he 
stated at length the reasons which had led to his change of 
mind, the evils which he apprehended from a refusal of the 
measure, and the benefits he anticipated from its adoption. 
Ho also entered at length into the religious bearings of the 
question. This letter had a wide circulation, and made a 
• ^eat impression. It alienated some friends from him for a 
time, and sacrificed a few for ever. But there were many 
with him — ^Wilbcrforce, Acland, Dealtry, the Grants, &c. ; 
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and all kinds of testimonies are still extant, expressinpj 
assent and approbation. Letters from 8ir J. Mackintosh sStid 
I)r. Chalmers, are amongst them. The former sought an 
interview, for the purpose of consulting him how best, in 
his spcecli in Parliament:, the religious difficulties of the 
question might bo mot ; and the latter writes from Edin- 
burgh, as follows : — 


I have to offer j'ou my best thanks for llic copy of your 
admirable letter, in whose reasonings and vicM^s I entirely 
acquiesce. My speeches are not worthy of perusal by one 
who has read, and far less by him who' Inis produced, your 
full and comprehensive view of the question.’' 

]Mr. Simeon of Cainbridg also says in characteristic 
words : — 

“The best way is to let Mr. alone. You are not 

the only friend of robbery and murder ! I remember Mr. 
(Jocil says — * If a little man be attacked, he is very anxious 
. to vindicate himself, heenuHo hr is afraid of heing snaffed out* 
There must bo a larger pair of snuffers than any ]\Ir. 

1 )oss(\sses, to snuff* you out, my brother, or to impair your 
ight. 

“ I think I once told you, that T take the moon for my 
pattern. When she is at the full, the dogs bark at her. 
But I never yet heard of her stopping to en([uire, why they 
harked. 

Your co-hcretical friend and brother, 

“ C. Simeon.” 

This first letter, written in March, was followed by a 
second in %pril. In it he stated the inc'asuros which he 
considered desirable for Ireland under her altered circum- 
stances. These measures ^cto chiefly of a religious clia- 
racter ; and this second letter, though not so brilliant or 
exciting as the first, was yet eminently practical and useful. 
Dr. (Jhalmers said of it, that he felt “ quite confident a great 
and general impression would be made by the views thus 
brought forward.” 

^ Whatever judgment may bo formed of the part he took ^ 
in this matter, there can be no doubt as to the singleness of* 
nis purpose, and his earnest sincerity. He himself, in after 
years, expressed regret, and a feeling of disappointment that 
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the result had fallen short of his anticipations. But it is 
too soon to decide. We know hut in part. The problem 
is even now not worked out. The results, when developed, 
may show that the tendency of the measure was to promote 
the glor}’^ of God and the good of the Church. 

The year 1830 was productive of another valuable work. 
Seven sermons on the “ Lord^s Day,'^ were preached and 
published. It was a favourite subject ; and here the author 
tells us all his lioart.’^ lie >dclds nothing to timid friends 
or angry foes. The seventh day of rest, as instituted in 
Paradise, confirmed on Sinai, morally binding upon all, 
restored to its integrity by our Lord, changed from the last 
day of the week to the first by His Apostles, designed for 
holy purposes and the soul’s health — these points, and 
others of much moment, are supi)orted by arguments of all 
kinds, drawn from all sources. 

A critical reader may, perhaps, find fault with the accu- 
mulation of arguments, and say that thn^e or four weak 
points will never make a strong one. He may also com- 
plain of the stylo ; for though not now florid (that is past), 
it was unpleasantly authoritative. These faults, however, 
are trifling com]}arcd with the result ; which is, to place the 
divine authority and pi^rpetual obligation of tlie Lord’s Bay 
upon a basis incontrovcjrtible and immoveable. 

Two or three funeral sermons may^ bo noticed together; 
one occasioned by the death of Charles Grant, Esc]., in 1823; 
one by the death of the Hev. Samuel Crowther, vicar of 
Christ Church, Newgate Stre(it, in 1829 ; and one by the 
death of the Hev. Basil AVoodd, minister of Bentinck 
Chapel, Marylebonc, in 1831. All are interesting, and the 
discrimination of character admirable. * 

A controversy arose, in 1831, between Daniel Wilson and 
Dr. Burton, Professor of Divinity at Oxford. It sprung 
primarily from the errors of IMr. Bultcel ; and turned upon 
tho subject of baptismal justification. Whilst engaged in 
it, a friend called, and found him not only busy, but anxious 
and uneasy. Enquiry having been made as to the cause, 
Mr. Wilson said, “ I am doing a most difficult and dehcate 
thing. I am reading over a controversial letter which is 
about to be printed, in order to find out and strike out 
whatever is not in a Christian spirit. There is not a more 
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difficult tiling than to write on controverted points in the 
true spirit of the Gospel. After I have done what I can 
myself, I shall send it to a friend, that ho may correct what 
r have left imperfect.” 

We may now open the study door, and return to scenes 
of active life. The first object which meets the eye, is St. 
John’s, Bedford Row. 
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St. John’s Ciiat»kj. was Imilt in tlio reign of Queen Anne ^ 
and the days of Dr. SaclievercL It stood upon ground 
belonging to the trustees of llugby School, and within the 
houndarios of th(‘ Parish of St. Andrew’s, ITolbom. The 
tradition is, that the Quetui, looking favourably on Dr. 
Sacbcvercl, and desirous of prouioting him, sent for the 
patron of the roctray of 8t. Andrew’s, which was then vacant, 
in order to oxjircss her wish that the Doctor should be 
appointed rector. The jiresentation belonged to the noble 
family of Montagu, now merged, by the marriage of the 
heiress, in the Dukedom of Ducclcugli and Queensbury. 
Some intimation of the Queen’s pur])()se having transpired, 
a clerk ” was selected, and duly appointed, bef^^re her Ma- 
jesty's summons was obeyed, and her wish could be expressed ; 
and then with courtcons words tlio imj)ossibility of com- 
pliance was pleaded. Queen Anne, however, was not to bo 
so bafded. The newly-appointed rector was made a bishop- 
This not only vacated the living, but placed the next ap- 
pointment at the disposal of the Crown. It was instantly 
conferred upon Dr. Sachcvcrel, and he lived and died, 
Rector of St. Andrew’s. He was buried in the chancel of 
. the church, and tlic inscription over his tomb still remains : 
“ Infra jacet Henricus Sacheverol, S. T. P. Ilujuscc Ecclesiso 
Rector. Obiit 5 die Junii, Anno Dom. 1724.” 
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Some of tlic citizens were greatly offended at the appoint- 
ment, and as a safety valve against the pressure of HijjTi 
Church doctrines, combined and built St. J ohn’s Chapel in 
Bedford Row. If this was indeed its mission, it has been 
accomplished ; and now the place which once knew it, will 
know it no more. 

One Thursday evening in November, 1856, when the 
verger was about to ring the bell and summon the congrega- 
tion for the usual week-day evening scr\nco, he could pro- 
duce no sound. Still, many were assembled, and divine 
service proceeded ; but the minister had asccrtaiTiod before 
entering the pulpit, that a beam had given way, and that 
the whole of the immense aUd massive roof, might at any 
instant crush him and his hearers. A very shoi*t sermon 
naturally, and most wdsely, followed ; and that was the 
last seririon pi’cachcd, or over t<» he preached, in a chapel 
where the Tiu as rr is in Jksus, had been so long and 
so faithfully held forth hy a succession of able and pious 
iniiiist(‘rs.' 

Tljc building never bad been consoc.ratcd, but was hold 
lease by each successive minister, who officiated under 
the bishop\s licence, 'svith the consent of the rector of tho 
parish ; and this was tho tenure hy which the chapel 
was held in tho days of Cecil find Wilson. 

Possessing no sort of ecclesiastical character externally, 
th(^ building was yet, in the interior, and jirt^vious to an 
eiilargeinent in 1821, wdiieh brought forward the galleries 
and injured the ^proportions, a noble find imposing structure ; 
and few recollections of a religious kind arc more deeply 
Avrittcu on the memories of a generation now passing away, 
than of the crowded congii'gatious in Unit interior hanging 
upon Daniel Wilson^s lips, and listening to his command- 
ing oratory and impassioned appeals. There was nothing 
of atfoetfition in his mode of address, thus to win popularity, 
or draw a crowd. lie stood, as God\s minister to do Grod’s 
work. He was an earnest man, when earnest men wore 
comparatively rare ; ho fully prcfiched tho Gospel, when 
preachers of the Gospel were comparatively few. Add 
to tins, that he was steadfast when many were given 
to change, and moderate when many wore prone to cx- 

reines ; and you have the primary causes of his great and 
c\ er-incrcasiiig influence at fcit. John^s. Others there were. 


The cl^pel has been recently palled dovirn, and the materials sold. 
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His manner was natural. His voice was perfect. His enun- 
ciation was remarkably clear and distinct. Ilis action varied 
with the subject : now grave, now vehement, but always 
^'aceful and appropriate. When through a crowd of stani 
ing auditors, he walked up the long side aisle, before the 
sermon, with features set and full of seriousness, every eye 
turned towards him with a feeling of interest as to what the 
Lord God was about to say by his mouth. Those who 
have known him in the decline of life, or those even who 
have only known him in Islington, have no idea of his 
power in the ]mlpit of St. John’s. In the decline of life, 
peculiarities often crept into his dis(‘oursc.s ; and in Islington, 
local and parochial matters upon which he wished to influ- 
ence men’s minds, were frequently introduced ; but there 
was nothing of the kind at 8t. Jolin’s. lie was then like a 
man, “ set for the defence of the Gospel.” Mr. Simeon 
used to say that the congregation were at his feet. All felt 
his power, ’'.riie preaching of Christ crucified,” and the 
salvation of the souls of men were his great objects — never 
forgotl:on — never out of sight. There was a seriiousness in 
his manner, bclbre which levity shrunk abashed ? an occa-» 
sional vehemence, wdiieh swei)t all barriers before it; a 
pathos and tenderness, which opened in a moment the foun- 
tain of tears ; and a command, which silenced for a time tho 
mutteriiigs of unbelief. 

His sermons were thoroughly prci)arcd, but only a few 
notes taken up into the pulpit. These notes were gradually 
enlarged, in order to lessen, as he was accustomed to say, the 
strain upon his mind ; and finally, the sermons were fully 
written out, though not always preached as written. His 
mind was clear and his self-possession unruffled. Ar^ment 
therefore readily mingled with exhortation, and exposition of 
Scripture was varied by appeals to tho conscience. There 
were no set phrases to fill up gaps ; no needless repeti- 
tions to spin out time ; but all was clear, solid, natural, im- 
pressive, instructive. Occasionally there was hesitation for 
want of the right word: but the only cficct of this was 
to excite tho idea of fulness of matter and eagerness of 
purpose. 

The sermons were often long, but that was not deemed a 
grievance : and as he had no parochial charge, they were 
made the centre round which other duties revolved. Texts 
were selected on tho Sunday evening or Monday momingr 
and his thoughts were then concentrated on tb|^ for that 
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week. If a brother clergyman was met in the streets, the 
conversation would turn, not on the current news of the 
day, but upon last or next Sunday's sermon. No 
labour was deemed too groat. lie had that peculiarity 
which characterises every distinguished man— ho was pains- 
taking. He delighted in study. The body of the discourse 
was written in very large short-hand, so as easily to catch 
his eye, fur he was very shoi’t-sightcd in middle life ; whilst 
the blank side was covered with extracts from critics, com- 
mentators, fathers, divines, and devotional writers of all 
kinds. This involved great labour, and must by no means 
be confounded with the “ short and easy method of look- 
ing at a commentator, adoi)tiug his comment, and from it 
framing the semon. In one of his remaining manuscript 
semKins, which had been several times preached, there arf^ 
long extracts on the blank leaves from eight different 
authors : and six or seven sermons examined promiscuousl}', 
show long (potations from lifty-uine different authorities : 
amongst them Vitriiiga, Luther, Lowth, Calvin, Scott, 
Ilcnr}', Maclaurin, Leighton, Davenant, Cliiysostom, 
•Cyprian, Daille, Bishop Pearson, Dr. Wells, South, Jlilncr, 
Macknight, Clement of Alexandria, B(jurdalou(', Bishop 
Jlorslcy, Water! and, Lardncr, Blomffeld, Butler, Girdle- 
stone, Cecil, Ilookei’, Sumner, and Witsius. lie had thus 
matter for many sermons under one cover, and upon the 
same text : and by vaiying the authorities he could, and 
did, vaiy to a great extent the tone and character of the 
discourse. Thus the sketch formed in his own mind, was 
filled up mth the great thoughts of great men, and what 
was original was enriched from the stores of others. This 
power of adaptation is not common, hut it Avas one of 
Daniel Wijson's peculiarities, lie was always on the 
Watch for useful hints. A simple, pious, and unpretend- 
ing French pastor was once brought to his study to he 
introduced to him. At St.’.Quentin, the place where this 
pastor ministered, a species of revival in religion had taken 
place, and through his instrumentality. lie related the cir- 
cumstances in a simple wmy, and particularly mentioned 
cue sermon he had preached, which appeared to have pro- 
duced a great effect upon his people. Mr. Wilson had 
hstcued with much interest up to this point : but the instant 
be hcard^ of the sermon, out caino pen and paper, and a 
J'^pid series^ of questions began. What was the text ? 
'V hat the divisions P What the plan of treatment ? IVliat 

H 2 
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tho classes addressed ? All was taken down, avowedly for 
fdture use, in the hope that a similarly good effect might bo 
again produced. Thus he gathered honey for his own hive 
from every quarter. 

A register was kept of each sermon preached, with ruled 
columns, and short comments. Before he went to St. John’s, 
he had prc'achcd six hundred aud forty sermons. Whilst 
at St. John’s ho preached one thousand one hundred and 
eighty-seven. At Islington he preached eight hundred and 
twenty. At various places, between the years 1801 and 
1832, he preached seven hundi*ed and eighty. Whilst at 
home on a visit from India, seventy-eight. And in India 
itself, two thousand three hundred aud one. Making a 
total of five thousand eight hundred and six sermons, and 
addresses partaking of the character of sermons ! It is not 
meant that ho composed that number of separate sermons: 
but that ho had preached that number of times. 

The congregation assembling at 8t. John’s was calculated 
to draw out all the powers of the minister thus set over 
them in the Lord. They were gathered from all parts ot 
the metro] )olis, and there were few jK'rsons truly interested in 
religion who were not occasionally present. In after years, 
when, as bishop, Daniel Wilson passed through the length 
and breadth of India, ho was still amongst his hearers ; and 
the sermons preached at St. John’s were the frequent sub- 
jects of discourse : ‘‘ I remember hearing your lordship at 
St. John’s;” ‘‘I remember such a text, or such a sermon, 
at St. John’s these were the constant salutations. 

Amongst the regular attendants wei'o the Thornton family, 
a name suggestive of singular goodness and beneficence 
There sat Charles Grant with his family, and two distin- 
guished sons, tho one aftc^rwards as Ijord Glene^g, President 
of the Board of Control, and Secretary of State for tho 
Colonics; the other as Sir .Bobert Grant, Governor of 
Bombay. There also sat Zachary Macaulay accompanied 
by his son, the late legislative counsellor of India and 
historian of England : ennobling literature and ennobled by 
it. Dr. Mason Good was there; a physician of high repute, 
the master of seventeen languages, and translator oi the 
Psalms and the book of Job, who from a discijdc of Belsham 
was now sitting at the foot of Jesus.” Near him might 
be seen Mr. Stephen and his family, Mr. Bainhridge, Mr- 
Wigg, Mr. Bridges, and many others of high repute and 
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jiety. Lawyers of note, also, who afterwards adorned the 
)eiicli, were powholders in St. John’s. The good Bishefp 
Ryder often attended, with Lord Calthorpe, Mr. Bowdlcr, 
ho ‘‘facile princeps,” as he was termed, of the rising 
)anisters of his day, and Sir Dighy Mackworth. Mr. 
WTilbcrforcc was frequently present, with his son Samuel, 
‘ to take care of him.” The late Duchess of Beaufort also 
)ftcn sought to hear him, with many members of her 
amily. Individuals of every ^‘sort and condition” were 
hus assembled — high and low, rich and j)oor, one with 
mother. Tliirty or forty carriages might often be counted 
luring the London season, standing in triple rows about the 
lours ; and though there was, as is too often unhappily the 
jaso in proprietary chapels, but scant accommodation for the 
loor, yet they loved to attemd, and every vacant sitting-place 
vas filled by them, the moment the doors were opened. 

All persons were not, of course, equally attracted. A 
irst sermon did not always please' ; but h't any one hear 
lim a second time, or a third, and they seldom wished to 
lear any other j)reachc'r. “ I will never go to hear that 
Daniel Wilson again;” was the expression of a young 
nan, then tiuining for the law, and making no pro- 
bssion of religion, now of mature ago, and lru(' piety, 
•y^ho had been persuaded to attend St. John’s. But he 
lid hear him again ; and now his observation on retiring 
rum the chapel was, “ I will never hear anybody but 
Daniel Wilson, if I can hel]) it.” Failing in his cn- 
leavour to obtain a i^ew, ho sat for six months upon one 
)f tlie drop-seats affixed to the outside of the })ew doors ; 
ind there amidst the crowd of worshipi)crs, drank in the 
vord of life 

It is told of another individual, now advanced in years, 
ind distinguished both in the political and rtdigious world, 
:hat when he first came up to London, to study for the bar, 
1 C casually (as men speak) entered St. J ohn’s chapel one 
Sunday evening. After standing for a long while in the 
5rowd without getting a seat, he felt vexed and chafed, and 
fv^as retiring. One of the settled congregation, however, 
saw him going, followed him to the outer door, brought him 
3ack, and made room for him in his pew. The sermon that 
le then heard was instrumental to liis conversion, and he 
va^ed from thenceforth in the way that leadeth to eyer- 
lasting life. The incident is not only encouraging to minis- 
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tors, but instruciiv’^c to pcwlioldcrs ; the opening of a door 
may lead to the salvation of a soul ! 

Another incident may also be noted. A near relative of 
Daniel Wilson was one of a large company, when a gentle- 
man approached and sought a personal introduction. 
wished to he introduced,” he said, in explanation, ^*to a 
relative of one to whom I owe everything for time and 
eternity. I am only one of very many wlio do not know 
and never spoke to Mi‘. Wilson, but to whom he has been 
a ‘ father in Christ.’ He never will know, and he never 
ought to know, the good ho has been the means of doing, 
for no mail could befar it.” 

Such incidents might bo multipHod: but it needs not 
to those who know the power of Divine grace, and who 
remember the sure promise of God — “ My word shall not 
return unto me void ; but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 
(Isaiah Iv. 11.) The celebrated Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
writing in 1814, well expressed what many felt, “I rejoice 
to hear from time to time of your labours, and of the triumphs, 
of the Gospel at the church of St. John’s. It is a theatre 
of grander events than the general Congress.” 

It has been already stated that no parochial charge was 
legally attached to St.John’s Chapel: and indeed it was 
necessaiy that the minister should be much upon his guard, 
lost a feeling of jealousy should be aroused in the parish. 
But to the wants of his own congregation he was at full 
liberty to attend, and when his advice or help was needed, 
he was always to he found in his study, vdiich was at 
the end of a long passage, and was connected with the 
chapel. 

One day, a young clergyman called upon hin. Whilst 
at college he had translated the whole of the plays of 
Sophocles into English verse. ^.Ile now needed advice as to 
the publication of them; and came to ask, whether it would 
he in any sense derogatory to his new character as a clergy- 
man? Mr. AVilson listened to the details with much 
interest, and then, with the good sense which characterised 
him, gave the following advice : ‘‘If as a clergyman,” he 
said, “ j’^ou had given yourself to this work, it would have 
been unbecoming, and contrary to the duties you had under- 
taken. But as a college exercise it was perfectly le^timate; 
and the publication, now that y^ou arc in orders, will be ia 
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no sense wrong. On the contrary, it may do you good; 
establish your character as a scholar; and extend your 
usefulness. Publish by all means ; and then give yoursdf 
wholly to the work of the ministry.” The advice was taken, 
and the results anticipated followed. The “ yoimg clergy- 
man” then, is now the llev. Thomas Dale, canon of 
St. Paul’s, and late vicar of St. Pancras. 

But after all, he was a busy man, and not always patient 
of such interruptions. He had hdd to heart, and often 
repeated, a saying of Mr. Cecil’s, that ""if a minister was 
always fo he had he was good for nothing.” Many accord- 
ingly Avho called on him, met with a kind reception, but a 
speedy dismissal. The moment the business was ended, the 
hand was shaken and the "" good-bye ” spoken. Of this 
his old friend, Mr. Basil Woodd, who was fond of a little 
quiet talk, used to complain. *" When I go to see Mr. 
Wilson,’^ he was wont to say, "" l)cforc I have well settled 
myself in the chair and got into conversation, I hear him 
say, ‘Good-bye, dear Basil Woodd, here is your hat, and 
hero is your umbrella.’ ” 

No doubt affection was, in some degree, checked, and a 
’certain kind of influence forfeited by this, and some persons 
may be disposed to blame it : but the man who liimsclf 
fills a public post, with unceasing engagements, and every 
hour occupied, will not be disposed to thiw the first stone ! 

Much time was necessarily taken up by con’cspondcncc. 
In the ycai- 1812 , he preached a sermon, in which he ex- 
pK'sscd an opinion that all close intercourse should ho 
avoided with those who denied the Divinity of our Lord ; 
quoting, as an authority, the words and example of St. John, 
who Avas emphatically the Apostle of Love. The next 
week a letter was sent to him by one of his hearers, of 
twenty-three pages of closely Avritten paper, objecting to this 
statement, and avowing himself by education an Arian "" to 
say the least,” and opening the whole controversy. It is 
easy to imagine Avhat time nnd thought the answer would 
require. 

Long series of letters also, still treasured up by the Duchess 
of Beaufort, and other ladies of rank and piety, on a variety 
of important subjects, such as prayer, confession, conformity 
^ the world, the death of relatives, the difference between 
the orthodox and evangelical clergy, religious evening, 
assemblies; defective means of grace, faith, patience, and 
'Overmuch sorrow, exhibit a ^singular union of good sense 
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with exalted jjicty, and attest his private as well as public 
l£d>ours. To which may ho added, all the multifarious and 
varied duties which gather round a London clergyman, some 
attended with great embarrassment, many connected with 
legal disputation, and all demanding anxious thought. 
Whenever anything within his range got wrong, he was 
applied to as the jicrson to set it right, and he was always 
prompt and ready to respond to such appeals. It was not 
here he grudged the time. 

There wns a good deal of machinci’y connected with St. 
John^s, which claimed his attention. There were large 
Sunday Schools, taught by members of the congregation, 
in which he was much interested. The AVelsh Schools, as 
they vrere calh‘d, or schools for the instruction and entire 
maintenance of cliildreii of the Principality, attended at 
St. John’s. Collections were annually made also for the 
St. Andrew’s Parochial Schools. It was for the benefit of all 
these primarily, that the sermons to children,” already 
referred to, were preached and printed. 

The confirmations also occupied and interested him 
greatly, lie speaks himself of one occasion, when three, 
hundred and twenty-five young persons, “ the flower of his 
flock,” were presented to the bishop, and a large proportion 
of them afterwards led on to the Lord’s Supper. It was 
for their benefit, that he jiublished his tracts on Confirma- 
tion and the Lord’s Supper. 

The number of communicants at St. Jolm’s was very largo. 
Sometimes there weie five hundred present at one time ; and 
the average w aS* between three and four hundred : which would 
tell of a total amounting to six or seven hundred at the least. 
So greatly was the service protracted, that though the 
elements 'were administered to a whole rail of commu- 
nicants at a time, a few minutes only intcrveiied between 
the conclusion of the morning and commencement of the 
afternoon service. 

The collections made for reli^ous and charitable purposes 
were very frequent and very large. No church in London 
suipassed St. John’s in liberality ; and the following list is 
really worthy to be held in remembrance : — 

* Febuary 5, 1812. Collection for British prison- .£ s, 

ers in France . . . 106 16 9 

* March 18, 1814. For the Germans, suffering 

from the French war . . 262 0 0 
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'Auff. 13, 1815. For tho sufferers after the £ s. d. 

battle of Waterloo . . 214 0 »0 

*Nov. 9, 1817. For District Visiting Society 193 4 6 
* Nov. 19, 1817. British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Wednesday morn- 
ing . . _ . .. 114 14 8 

* March 29, 1818. For Church Missionary So- 
ciety .... 203 12 9 
‘ Jan. 31, 1819. For St. Andrew’s Parocliial 

Schools . . . . 88 1 9 

*May23, 1819. For Welsh Schools . . 114 10 2 

‘Sept. 19, 1822. For the Jews’ Society 125 10 5 

Those are extracted from his own notes, as specimens of 
what the congregation contributed, and as prqpfs that they 
were ‘‘ fruitful in all good works.” 

llis appeals were very urgent ; for though he had perfect 
confidence in his own people, yct^ many strangers were 
always present, and ho was not willing that any should 
escape, nis words on one occasion will illustrate his plain 
^speaking and power over conscience: the echo of them might 
even now do good to grudging Cliristians. lie was pleading 
tlic "cause of charity, and closed by saying, ‘‘Some will, 1 
fear, notwithstanding what I have urged, i)Jiss the ])lato and 
give nothing, thinking nohody sees. 1 tell you — I tell such 
an one — (Ion sees.” 

The first real District Visiting Society was established in 
connection with St. John’s : for the principle of visiting and 
relieving the poor methodically, and by the instrumentality 
of the laity, was then a novel experiment, though now so 
extensively prevalent. 

It need scarcely be added that associations for aiding all 
the great rfligious and miKssionary projects of the day were 
in active operation. In the proceedings of the City of 
London Auxiliaiy Bible Society, the minister of St. John’s 
took a lively interest, and alf the local reports, from 1812 to 
1819, were dra^vn up by him. De was also an influential 
niombcr of the Church Missionary Society, and habitually 
aided their deliberations. 

But he did more than this. He was not merely a passive, 
but an active friend. He formed one of that band of ener- 
getic men, who, like pioneers, precede the host. The track 
they made is now well marked ; and travelling deputations 
find no difficulty. But it was not always thus. Valleys had 
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to be exalted, and mountains brouglit low, crooked places to 
bg made straight, and rough places plain. To introduce 
the cause of missions in its varied ramifications, and form 
associations throughout the country to give it permanence, 
required in those days men of moral courage and deep con- 
viction, physical strength and intellectual power ; and it 
found such men in Basil Woodd, William Goode, Edward 
Burn, Melville Ilornc, James Haldane Stewart, John Wil- 
liam Cunningham, and Daniel Wilson. All honour to 
them ! 

Withdrawing from his usual duties at St. John’s during 
the summer monthsj, and establishing his family at Worton, 
or some other country place, he hold himself for a time at 
the service of the Bible or Church Missionary Society ; and 
when the toijr marked out for liim was finished, he joined 
his family and enjoyed his rest. 

Some incidents coimoeted v ith these tours, wliich extended 
over a period of nine years — from 18B‘3 to 1822, maybe 
introduced, as affording illustrations of character. The first 
rests upon the authority of the llev. J. W. Cunningham, 
his old and much bedovod friend. 

Circumstances brought them together, on a missionary 
excursion, at a dinner table, where the provision was 
most luxuiious and costly, and where a company was 
assembled quite forc'ign to the character of the deputation 
and their immediate object. In duo course the host arose, 
and in a sort of uproarious mamier called upon the com- 
pany to drinlc Health to the dc])utation.” The whole 
s])irit of the dinner was offensive to devout minds, and tlic 
quc‘stiou was how to change it. Others sat still, but Daniel 
Wilson rose up, and said, I believe it is customary wlioii 
any one’s health is drunk, to return thanks ; and this I do most 
cordially : and very affe(;tionately do I vdsli you, sir, in return, 
and this company, good health. But then ” (he added in 
that deep tone into which his Voice naturally fell when he 
was strongly moved) “ you will, perhaps, allow me to tell you 
in what I conceive ‘ Good Health ’ really to consist.” And 
then he proceeded to speak of the haaJth of iJte soul in lan- 
guage so solemn and affecting, that every one at the tabic 
tclt the power of truth thus announced, and the whole 
character of the assembly was at once changed and solem- 
nised. And yet all tins was said and done with such 
•exquisite good humour and kindness, that not a single 
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person was offended; but all nifniifestcd tlioir gratitude 
to him in expressions of respect, almost amounting tp 
affection. 

All incident of a somewhat similar character occurred at 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton’s house in town. A large party 
of clergy and Jaity, attracted by the May meetings, had 
been invited to his hos]>itablc board. All were of one mind, 
and aU desirous of mutual edification, but the evening v^as 
jiassiiig away, and the? conversation was still desultory and 
broken. Suddimly a loud voice was heard from the top of 
the lal)le fiddressing one seated n(‘ar tlie bottom. It was 
Daniel Wilson speaking to Dr. Marsh. “ William Marsh,” 
h(' said, “may 1 ask you a question ? You liave had some 
experience in dealing with (ainiiiials lying umh'r sentence 
of execution : is there any one jiortion of 8criptm*e that 
you have found more efficacious than another in bringing 
them to conviction of sin and true repentance ? But ” — 
checking himself, and rcfferiing to Mrs. hVy, who was 
pitting beside him — “ perhaps 1 ought rather to ])ut the 
question to my neighbour. May T, dear madam, ask 
Vhethin* any particular passage of Scripture occurs to 
you as having iirovcd most useful to that class of our fellow- 
simiers ? ” 

“ I can have no hesitation in answering thy question,” 
rejilied Mrs. Fry; “one passage T have found far more 
effectual than any otlu'rs ; and the simple reading of it has 
often ])roved most usidiil. 1 refer to tlie latter part of the 
POYcuth chapter of Luke’s gospel. It has softened many 
hearts, and made 03^03 weep that never wept before.” 

“ The seventh chapter of St. Luke! ” said Daniel Wilson. 

The latter part ! Lot us examine it. How glad I am that 
I asked you.” Then taking a little Testament from his 
fiockct ho began to read the passage. This led to a com- 
ment on it, and to enquiries from others, and to general 
conversation : narrative's flowed from Mrs. Fry, and illus- 
trations of various kinds from others, so that all were 
Jileascd, instructed, and edified. 

The formation of the Bible Association at Oxford, was a 
<™cult and delicate matter, in wliich he showed much tact. 
4^ a kind of preliminary meeting of many of the autho- 
^ties of the University, he was present, endeavouring to 
remove objections and to win assent. The weather was 
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oppressive, and ])auiol Wilson approached one of the Heads 
of houses, who was present, not as an approver, but a listener, 
with cake and wine. This gave occasion for conversation, 
and a hope was expressed that he would patronise the 
Society and take part in the meeting. An immediate 
refusal was given, and strong objections urged : — ^the So- 
ciety, it Avas said, w’ould increase the influence of dissent, 
and tend so far to the injury of the Church. 

Exactly so,” replied Daniel Wilson ; ‘‘ this will be the 
result, if the 'work is left in the hands of the dissenters ; and 
therefore, Doctor, how important it is that men of weight 
and influence in the* Church should come forward and take 
the load.” 

Other arguments were added, and prevailed : and thus by 
his tact and good temper, he gained his point, and the 
Doctor hccame an office-bearer in the Society, and made a 
speech at the meeting. 

A friend (the Tlov. Thomas Harding, now vicar of 
Bexley), accompanicHl him to Brighton on behalf of ono of 
the religious Socii‘tics. Two large meetings had been at-, 
tended ; and th(' evening having been closed by an address 
to a circle of frhuids at Sir Thomas Blomcfield's, and by 
prayer, they entered the coach together on their return to 
town. There were no oihcj* ])assengers. The moment they 
had fairly started, Daniel Wdson, drawing up the window, 
said, '‘iN'ow, my dear friend, 'sve must have our evening 
l)raycrs together before we slccji.” He then in a few out- 
spoken words, commended his friend, himself, and those 
'whom they had just left, t(j the Divine pt'otectioii : and his 
petitions ended, lie settled himself into his comer, and fell 
fast aslec]). 

Once on a visit at a friend’s house, he was ^equcsted to 
officiate at morning prayers wdth the family, but to ho very 
short, because of some pressing engagement. On the ser- 
vants being seated, he said, I am requested to be very 
short to-day : I will therefore give you Christianity in a 
nutshell. Our heavenly Father said of our blessed Re- 
deemer, *Thou art my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased.’ Any soul that can say of that Redeemer, ^ Thou 
ai*t my beloved Saviour in whom I am well pleased ’ is ® 
real Christian. Now let us pray.” 

Dr. Marsh sometimes travelled on behalf of these So- 
cieties 'with Daniel Wilson, and on arriving at their im^j 
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flicy were frequently compelled to share a double-bedded 
room. On such occasions he records the fact that the laH 
gi^ht which met his eyes at nijj^ht, and the first sight in the 
morning, was always Daniel Wilson on his knees. 

About this time he had become much interested in the 
religious state of Franco, then a prey to superstition on the 
OTIC hand and infidelity on the other ; and it occurred to 
liiiii that the translation of some of the works of our sound 
and evangelical divines might prove highly beneficial. Into 
this project he accordingly threw himself with his accus- 
tomed energy. Ho fixed upon the writiVigs of his two great 
favourites, Thomas Scott and Joseph IVIilncr, and aimed at 
the translation into French of the “ Commcntaiy on the 
lUble ’’ written by tlie one, and Tlic History of the Church 
of Christ ” by the other. The amount of labour expendc'd 
in ibis cause can scarcely be conceived. He had to consult 
and interest all the more distinguished French and Swiss 
pastors ; and with this view to carry on a corn \spon donee (still 
])i(\scrved) with M. Gausscii of Satigny, ^Merlo D'Auhigne 
rf)f Geneva, L('andcr Van Ess of Darmstadt, Filleul of Jersey, 
Paurnicr of Houcii, Chabi and of Toulouse, Kieffer of Paris, 
Martin of Dordeaux, J\'iTot-I)roz of Ncuchatel, and many 
others. lie had to enlist friends in England, to form a 
committee, and raise funds. He had to select and api)omt 
translators of the works, and corrc'ctors of the press. 

Kotliing can convey a stronger idea of energy and force 
of charachu’, than his undei-t-aking to construct and guide all 
this machinery, amidst his numerous and constantly increas- 
ing avocations. OjTeratioiis were comiliencied. He made 
himself personally res2)oiisible for oOO/. per annum. A Lon- 
don Comm^tee was appointed to control the whole scheme ; 
a Geneva Ckimmittec to translate and revise ; a Paris Com- 
mitteo to print and circulate. The whole machinery Avas 
fairly vSot in motion, and worlv^d satisfactorily, though slowly. 
The extent of the undertaking was to he controlled hy ex- 
pe^ficnce and tlie available funds. It went so far, that tin* 
Gospel of St. Mattlu'w, the Acts of the Apostles, and 
bt. Paul’s Epistle to the Homans, with Scott’s Comment, 
were translated and printed ; and thus a valuable comment 
upon a most important Gospel, Epistle, and History, were 
iidded to the stock of French divinity. St. John’s Gospel 
Was also translated, hut not printed. No further actuid 
progress was made. A supply without a demand always 
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involves the risk of failure. Tlicrc was liero no demand. 
The scheme was not sclf-suppoHing, nor perhaps cal- 
culated for popularity, for Scott’s writings must have 
appeared heavy to the majority of Trench readers. The 
project all depended upon the energy and strength of one 
man. His health failed, and he was unable to sustain it. 
It fell with him ; and no attempt has since been made to 
rebuild or to restori'. the ruins. 

Every hour of ]iis time would seem to bo already filled 
up, and yet there was one more duty running through all 
the period now under review, which lias not j^et been noticed. 
A Society called the Londt)n Chaical Educatifm Society, 
had been formed foi- the puipose of carrying young men of 
promise and i)iety, but of straitened means, through the 
University, by d('fi*aying their expenses in whole or in part. 
The income of the Society was variabh^, being raised by 
private contributions, and increased by occasional legacies. 
The trustees w(}ri' noblemen and gentlemen of high repu- 
tation and prov('d piety, and Daniel Wilson was secretar)'. 
He was indefatigable in maintaining, so far as in him lay, 
the efiiciency of the Society, and in keeping up the standard 
of piety amongst the young men, who were selected with 
the utmost care, and watched over with the greatest vigi- 
lance. The Society was formed in connection ndth St 
John’s Chapel in the year 181G ; and a report in the year 
1822 mentions the fact, that eleven y’oung men of high cha- 
racter and attainments liad already been prepared for Holy 
Orders through its instrumentality. It is evident that the 
care of such a Society must have required great watchful- 
ness, and^ added seriously to the labours and responsibility 
of the minister of St. Jolin’s. The meetings were hold in 
the vestry of that church. ^ 

There, also, a society a.ssemhled for many years, called 
The Eclectic.” It was instituted in the year 1783, and 
remains to this day. It numbered amongst its earlier 
members the honoured names of Newton, Foster, Venn, 
Cecil, Scott, Pratt, and other London clergy, with 
Clayton and some equally eminent dissenting ministers, and 
a few laymen. The object was to discuss subjects of divinity 
with view to mutual edification ; and in doing this, the 
discussion was quite free, and the range of subjects very 
wide. It mot every alternate Monday at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and admitted by vote a certain number of visitors 
each year. Daniel W^ilson became a visiting member about 
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the year 1803, and a regular member when minister of 
St. John's ill 1800. 

It is unnecessary to dwell fiirther upon the proceedings of 
this society, since th(iy have been recorded in a most able 
and interesting work by Archdeacon Pratt of Calcutta, called 
“Eclectic ITotes." It may suffice to say, that Daniel Wilson 
was deeply interested in its welfare, and very regular in his 
attendance, and that he spared no pains to enrich the discus- 
sions. A few cursory remarks never contented him. Even 
when unable to attend, he would send his notes to be read 
by another : and nothing but a regard to brc\ity prevents 
the insertion in this place of specimens thus prepared and 
preserved. Whatever liis hand found to do, he did it with 
his might: and he ever illustrated a truth which all ex- 
poricTicc teaches, that if business is to be done, it is the 
busy man who docs it. 

The Eclectic Society will be again referred to : but it is 
time that this chapter should be drawing to a close. Before 
this, however, is mme, it must be noted that in 1821 the 
lease of 8t. John's Chapel expinKl and was renewed. The 
•opportunity was taken of euhirging the accommodation 
whicli had been so long and so greatly needed, by adding 
two rows of pews all I’ound the frmit of tlic gallcncs. Ex- 
tensive repairs were also undertaken ; and the congregation, 
with their usual liberality, raised nearly 2000/. to meet the 
expenses. The chapel was closed in Jun(', 1821 ; and 
re-opened in the following Novemher. l^art of the interval 
was passed at Brighton, where h(‘ took tlio duty for Mr. 
Pearson at St. James’s Chapel: and j)art in close and 
anxious attendance upon his father-in-law, Mr. William 
Wilson, who died in peace, alter a somewhat lingering 
illness, on ijie 24th August, leaving large possessions, and 
the better heritage of a good name, to his surviving and 
sorrowing family. 

And now let the reader gather up the threads of this busy 
hie at St. John's: let him recall the fcunily anxieties; the 
^ninisteiial duties; the public controversies; the private 
claims; the literary labours; the voluminous correspond- 
ence; the “joumeyings often;” and all the varied plans of 
iisefulncss which had pressed on Daniel Wilson since the , 
year 1812, when &st he settled in London ; and then con- 
sider whether it was possible (humanly speaking) for body 
er mind to bear, unhurt, such a continued strain. Strong 
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and vigorous as his constitution naturally was, it began at 
last to give way. lie had already tried change of residence, 
and removed, on January 1st, 1820, into what then might be 
called a country house at llamsbury Park, Islington. But 
there had been no real cessation of labour. The effects 
naturall}’' followed, and ho began to complain. He writes 
to Mrs. Hannah More, as follows : — 

‘ December 3, 1821. 

'You are just the very last person that I could over 
forget ; but the truth is, I have been so extremely ill during 
the whole summer that writing became burdensome to me. 

'The sermons fof Mr. Scott, thrice carefully re-written, 
first began to oppress me in the spring — a confirmation 
followed — five months’ repairs of my chapel brought 
large additional anxiety — and last and deepest of all, 
the loss of an invaluable parent, completed the series 
of my affiictions, and rcducc'd me to a state of debility 
and sickness, from which I am hardly as yet reco- 
vered. Thanks be to the Almighty’s goodness, however, I 
am much belter, and have ])reached twice on each of the 
four Sundays since the I'c-opcning of my chapel. I am* 
obliged, however, to bo upon my guard. My weekly lecture 
must be dropped. My extra duties must be suspended. 
And I must, as I ought, go softly on the path of life, which 
has become to me so peculiarly uncertain.’ 

The resolution here expressed of refiuining from all extra 
laboui* was, to a certain extent, carried out during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1822 ; but it was too late. Towards 
the close (jf that year, his strength again gave way, and in 
November he was prostrate. On the 29th November, 1822, 
he writes thus to a friend. 

c 

' Though scarcely recovered from a languishing illness, I 
must endeavour to send you a few lines. May it please 
God that I learn the lessons which tlie retirement of a sick 
room, or rather, which the grace of God, my Bible, and 
spiritual meditations should teach me. I write badly, 
because I cannot sit up. The world is passing away. 
Eternity (and how eloquent is that word now to me) is 
drawing nigh. ^ Nothing affects mo but that which apper- 
tains to the kingdom of God. May that kingdom come ! 
Oh, that truth, love, zeal, may more and more pervade ih® 
Church militant on earth.’ 
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On tlio resumption of his duties in the early part of 1823, 
he preached a course of sermons on the sickness and reco- 
very of Ilezekiah, moved thereto, no doubt, by the points 
of similarity it presented in his own case : and he thus 
describes his state in a letter, dated February 14th, 1823 

write without reflection, efibrt, or annoyance, as when 
speaking to a friend. It is a pleasure thus to scribble 
letters ; and any other way would bo insupportable to me. 
I like them to bo open, free, frank, and affectionate. 

M have not strength to go on witiat^my “Evidences of 
Christianity.” The papers lie quiet, waiting a more pro- 
pitious day. I give myself to my two Sunday sermons. 
One is always written, and I put tolerably strict limits to 
the other ; nevertheless, I need your advice. No friends 
give me frank and open advice. I like scolding. Truth 
always pleases me, though sometimes it may cause annoy- 
ance at the moment. I S('c no one ; and neither pay nor 
receive visits. I amuse myself with French. I study the 
first authors. IMy great desire is thoroughly to discover the 
state of souls in France, the cause of their misfortunes, the 
nature of their literature, the means of remedy. 

*I cannot close without one word respecting Jlcginald 
Heber’s nomination to the bishopric of the East. Never 
was anything, so far as I can judge, more happy.* 

It will easily be imagined that a relaxation of this kind 
was not sufficient : and entire change soon became impe- 
rative, Acting upon medical adrico, therefore, that jounioy 
to the Continent was arranged, which has already been 
alluded to, and w'as described in his “Letters from an absent 
brother.** lie w’as accompanied by his wife and family, and 
by a valuable friend, since deceased, the Rev. John Natt, 
Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, and afterwai’ds vicar of St. 
Sepulchre, Ijoiidon. 

The anticipation of this journey seems to have acted like 
a stimulant upon his jaded mind, and sometliing of the old 
energy is visible in the following letter. 

‘/uncll, 1823. 

‘I want your advice about our route — Calais, Brussels, 
■^iege» Coblontz, Basle, Zurich, Geneva, &c. 

1 beg you to give mo a list of towns, places, mountains, 
^^es, and people, which I may visit without fatigue, whilst 
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spending one month, between Calais and Geneva. As sooi 
5s we leave Geneva, about the end of July, we sball mafe 
further arrangements. Paris will detain me one month 
especially if my Gospel of St. Matthew is going on there. 

‘ I hope to 1 ‘csumc my customary duties the first Sunda} 
in Ifovcmber. I bog you to give me a clear decisive 
sketch of my route, full of lights (bright spots), so that ] 
may omit nothing of importance; and write by return o: 
post.' 

The route pursued’ was very much as thus sketched out : 
and the tour, lasting from June to November, was a source 
of much enjojTucnt. Health also icturned, and when the 
party arrived in England the object proposed seemed tc 
have been attained. 

Such was not the will of God. 

His return was hailed with joy by his congregation, and 
ho gladly prepared to resume his ministrations amongst 
them. He reached home on the 31st of October : but even 
whilst travelling fl'om Dover he felt some premonitions gt 
indisposition, and remarked that ho thought the illness of 
the year before Avould soon return. Ho preached, however, 
on Sunday morning, November 2ntl, from Psalm cxvi. 12, 
13 : What shall I render unto th(j Lord for all His good- 
ness unto mo ? I will take the cup of salvation and will 
call upon the name* of the Lord; ” but was so greatly ex- 
hausted after the service, that he was unable to preach again 
that day. This was most unusual Muth him. 

He had been much agitated during the previous week by 
the intelligence of the sudden death of IVIr. Charles Grant; 
and when on this Simday afternoon and the ^following day 
he sat by the side of the afflicted widow, he “ could scarcely/' 
he said, “ collect himself sufficiently to utter a few words 
of consolation.’’ Then foUowHid the sudden preparation of 
the funeral sermon, which was preached on the next Sunday 
morning, and subsequently printed. 

Then came a sermon in the cause of charity. Ho 
flushed and excited, and said that ho had felt so nervous 
that he could scarcely force himself into the pulpit. 

He was now under medical care, but could not be per- 
suaded to rest awhile.” On Sunday, November 30th, he 
preached twice: once, in an animated strain, from 
words, “ Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the 
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Lord” (Isaiah li. 9); and once, in a low and depressed tone, 
from the words, “ Ob, my God, my soul is cast down witHin 
me ” (Psalm xlii. 0) ; and then he was silent for eight 
months ! All the symptoms of the previous year’s illness 
at once re-appeared in an aggravated form ; accompanied 
by total prostration of^ strength, abscesses and glandular 
swellings, languor, faintings, and extreme depression. 

"When he recovered and again ascended the pulpit, he 
was vicar of Islington : but the way led through the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

Such w'as the will of God. 
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In the year 1824, Islington had still some pretensions to 
be called the country. A few remnants of green fields still 
divided it from the metropolis, and traditions of shepherds 
and shcphci'desscs yet lingered. All such distinctive marks 
are now swept away, and no casual observer can tell where 
London ends and Islington begins. 

With its immense and raj)id increase of late years we 
have nothing now to do. It suffices, that at the time of 
which wc write, the number of inhabitants was about thiriy 
thousand, and there was hut one church, and ^ne chapel of 
ease, for the spiritual necessities of that great multitude. 
Strong local attachment characterised the people, combined 
with good sense, kindly feeling, and religious principle ; 
all this was marred by occasional outbursts of party spirit, 
easily provoked, and with difficulty allayed. 

The Rev. Dr. Strahan had been for many years the vicar; 
and his character entitles him to be spoken of with great 
respect. He was a fine specimen of the old school of divines 
— venerahlo in appearance, courteous in manners, a good 
scholar, an excellent reader, regular in the discharge oi 
official duties, and a favourito with a large section of Ids 
parishioners. 
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Under 'him, Islington slept: under his successor, it 
awoke: and it has never slept since. It has done 
more perhaps than any other parish to moot the wants 
of an increasing population, and has set an example 
which might advantageously bo followed by the whole 
country. 

The advowson of the living had been for many years in 
the possession of Mr. William Wilson of Worton. By 
deed of sale, dated June 8th, 1811, it had been conveyed 
to him for the sum of 5500/. ; and on his death, in the year 
1821, was bequeathed to his son-in-law. When, therefore, 
])r. Strnhan died on May 18th, 1823, it fell at once to 
Mr. Wilson. ITo was instituted June 4th, and inducted 
July 2nd, entering that day on his forty-seventh year. His 
first sermon, after a silence of eight inoiitlis, was preached 
in the parish church, from the words “ Feed the church of 
God/^ &c. (1 Beter v. 2, J) : but he was quite unable to 
continue his ministrations, and immediately retired into 
the country. His appointment to tlio vicarage naturally 
caused “great searchings of heart.’’ He was thoroughly 
.well known as a leader among the Evangelical clergy — 
proTni)t, fearless, decided, active, uncompromising ; and 
whilst many of his own St. John’s people, who resided in 
Islington, and all who loved him for “ the truth’s sake,’' 
greatly rejoiced, there were others who feared the new doc- 
trine, and doubted “whereunto it would grow.” These 
doubts and fears however did not make them forget that 
they were gentlemen and chui'chmen, and they agreed that 
their new vicar should be received with all possible courtesy 
and respect. Such conduct had its reward ; and many who 
at first shrunk from the messenger, lived to bless God for 
the message w'hich he brought. 

The event which was thus regarded with varied feelings 
by the parishioners of Islington, was viewed with unminglod 
regret by the congregation nt St. John’s. They had sym- 
pathised with their minister in his illness, and felt most 
anxious for his recovciy’’. Their united prayers on his 
behalf had been heard and answered. They had just 
cnlf)]’ged the chapel at a great expense, and renewed the 
lease. And now all their hopes seemed frustrated. The 
contingency, however, which had happened, was not unex- 
^^11 It had been merely a question of time; and the' 
call 01 duty was too clear to be mistaken. Nothing re- 
nxaaned therefore but acquiescence ; and the hope that a fit 
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successor would bo found. And this, in truth, was the 
vdy first matter which claimed attention and obtained it. 
Mr. Wilson speedily fixed upon the Eev. Charles Jerram, 
vicar of Chobham, as his successor: whilst ho himself, 
unable to preach a farewell sermon, took leave of the con- 
gregation in a circular letter, dated August 18th, 1824, in 
which he recalled to mind the truths which had been minis- 
tered amongst them by Mr. Cecil and himself, exhorted 
them to stand fast in-tho faith, commended his successor 
to their kind consideration, and affectionately bade them 
farewell. 

In the month of November, his health being partially 
re-established, ho returned to Islington, and on Sunday 
the 28th, preached an Advent sermon from Mark i. 15, 

The time is fulfilled and the kingdom of God is at hand. 
Repent ye, and believe the Gospel.” He thus afforded 
some indication of the course he intended to pursue. Ho 
desired to win a way for the Gospel by moderation, gentle- 
ness, and order, without failing in fidelity, or compromising 
the trutli.*^ Ho knew the congregation amongst whom he was • 
called to minister; and recognised his new position. Before 
long, however, some persons began to wonder at what they 
deemed a sacrifice of principle. He seemed to restrain 
himself in the pulpit. His appeals seemed to be less fer- 
vent, and his manner less earnest. They said “ho was 
very different at St. John^s.” They ahnost doubted if 
ho preached the Gospel. But this was “ their foolishness.” 
The sermons were the same. They were St. J ohn^s sermons 
wisely adapted to Islington : and the course pursued^ was 
the one most likely to produce the desired result — “ if by 
any means I may save some.” He was gently remon- 
strated with by a well-wisher, and his reasons were asked. 
Tlie answer was immediate, and to this effect : — “ I could 
preach away the parish church •congregation in a fortnight; 
and in anotlicr fortnight, perhaps, I could fill it wifli a 
congregation twice as large. But these are my parishioners. 

I do not wish to drive them away. I long for their souls 
as one that must give account. My heart’s desire is to lead 
them to Christ. The branch in the vine must not be cut 
^ off, but made fruitful.” And his actions out of the pulpit, 
as well as in it, were in accordance with these words. 
When troublous times came on, and many were offended, 
some friend told him of an angry parishioner who had 
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declared that neither he nor liis family would over come to 
the parish church again. “ What do you say P ” was the 
Vicar’s response, “ What name did you mention ? Where 
docs he live P I will call on him to-morrow morning.’^ lie 
called accordingly, and saw the family, and all was set right 
in a moment : for few could resist him, when he wished to 
please. It is scarcely nccossa^ to say that this action was 
entirely disinterested. As vicar, he was of course inde- 
pendent of all secular motives ; and the sUghtest intimation 
of an intention of giving up a pew in church, was followed 
by twenty earnest applications for it. The effect of the 
conduct he pursued was, in the end, wJiiit he desired. None 
left: the church ; but on the contrary, prejudices began to 
yield, hearts to soften, grace to work, lleligion became 
prominent, and worldliness drew back complaining and 
murmuring : — “ There is no such thing as getting a com- 
fortiible game at cards now, as in Dr. Strahan’s time.” 
One old gentleman, a high Churchman from his youth, was 
so full of anger at the change, that he could s(5arccly speak 
Til)ou the subject. lie threatened to leave the parish alto- 
jj^cthcr. But •whilst he lingered, the angel of the Lord 
“laid bold upon his hand,” and all was changed. No,” 
ho replied to an application about his pew, “ I shall not 
leave. I shall remain. 1 ffnd now that religion is heart- 
work.” It Avill readily be supposed that vast crowds 
assembled in the church, and that every standing-place was 
occui)icd. It AAms the practice of the -vicar now to sit in 
the pulpit, lie was at first compelled to do this from 
ill-liealth ; but it became a habit, and be continued it to 
the end of life. When excited by his subject, or desiring 
to impress some weighty truth upon his auditors, ho often 
rose from his seat, greatly increasing his height, and sug- 
gesting th^ idea originated hy John Knox, that he was 
about to “ flee out of the pulpit.” The effect, though not 
graceful, was impressive, aii^ earnest ; and in Djj.niel Wil- 
son’s case, something of dignity wms always attached even 
to his fieculiaritics. 


But it is not in the jiuljnt -w'C shall now have to consider 
liim so much as in the parish. In parochial matters he -was 
instantly involved ; and there was something of peculiarity 
Islington, which made every movement complicated. It ' 
'W’as not simply a parish with vicar, churchwardens, church- 
i^atcs, and vestry-meetings ; but it was governed by a local act 
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of Parliament. A large body of trustees were elected by 
tbo people at large : and they managed the funds of the 
parish, subject to the approval of the ratepayers in vestry 
assembled. There were three churchwardens, the senior of 
whom exercised officially the chief authority. They as- 
signed the pews (with a few exceptions), collected the rents, 
and applied the proceeds to church expenses. The public 
vestry-nu'etiiigs were, till recently, held in the church itself 
(the chairman having his seat in the reading-desk), when 
scenes of turmoil and confusion sometimes took place, unbe- 
coming cvorywhere,^jit most disgra(;eful in the house of 
God. Excited cro\fas filled all the pews, loud clamour 
frequently arose, religion was itself* assailc'd, i)rofane words 
were heard, and evil passions of all kinds were let loose. 
Hut this belongs to a later day ; at first the sea was 
calm. 

Additional church accommodation was the most pressing 
want ; but, as a previous step, it was necessary to consider 
whether that which was already available, could be rendered 
more eflicient. In the parish church there were but two, 
scrvuces on the Sunday : one in the morning, for which the 
vicar was ros2)onsiblo ; and the other in the afternoon, which 
was supplied by a lecturer. A tbird service in the evening, 
therefore, was clearly practicable, and, as a temporary mea- 
sure', the vicar offered to he responsible^ for the duty, if the 
parish would defray all ne^jessary expeaise's. The first 
vestry over which h(' presided wjis called to consider of this 
matter. It was hold on February 17tb, 1825. His own 
account of it is as follows : — 


‘ Islington, \Feh, 18, 1825. 

* I had, last night, my vestry for neaidy four fiours at the 
church, on the evening service. About two hundred persons 
attended, . and long discussions firosc' — not upon the main 
question, for all approved of opening the church ; but on the 
points, Whether the church should bo entirely free, or the 
scats be let : and then, Whether the expenses should be paid 
by the churchwardens, or by voluntary subscription. It was 
carried at length unanimously that the church should be free, 
and by a majority that the churchwardens* should pay 
the expenses. Nothing could bo more kind and respect- 
ful than their whole conduct to mo, personally, hut I was 
worn out with standing, speaking, talking, and calling to 
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in short, ruling the waves of the sea, and the tumult 

of the people.”’ 

The plan was immediately carried into effect with the 
happic'st results. On Feb. 28th, the vicar reports that on 
the previous evening the church had been opened for the 
first time, and that it was crowded. In the same letter, he 
says one word about his state of health, “My health is 
pictty good. My sennon yesterday was the ninth. I can 
walk about, and I make caUs on my parishioners, especially 
the sick, two or three times a wook.”^ ^ He adds “ 1 expect 
to hoar every day something about the acw churches.” 

These? last words introduce a new subject. It appears 
from tlK'iii that some movement had ali eady taken phu;c for 
the (Tcction of new churches in the parish. Tin? first idea 
had bc'cn to build a single church ; but it was suggested that 
this would be a most inadequate supply^ for a parish so 
extensive ; and that three might probably bo erected at 
once, witliout any great additional effort. It was deter- 
jniiiod therefore that the attempt should bo made ; and in 
the month of May the matter ivas ri])e for a decision. ; 
piuisli was not opposed, but it wJis ixductimt. Tin? spirit ()f 
(ihurch Imilding had been chetdvCKl in its birth by niis- 
miiiiagement. In 1812, th(' first stone of a new Chapel of 
Ease had been laid, for the erection of which the parish 
trusti'cs had been oiniiowcrcd to raise and expend the sum 
of lOjOOO/. In 1814, when tin* Chaped of Ease was com- 
pleted, it was found that a sum of ^32,000/. had heen ex- 
pcndi'd ; and the burdc'ii thus incurred, was still pressing on 
the ratepayers in the shape of annuities, amounting to ahoyc 
2000/. per annum. But, worse than this, a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction *and distrust had hern aroused, and it was not 
allayed when the vicar came forward with his new pro- 
posals. Those proposals wx'ris embodied in a circular letter 
wliich was widely distributed over the whole parish. It was 
dated May 7th, 1825, and the main points on which it dwelt 
Were the following : — The parish contained thirty thousand 
people, and was rapidly incri'asing. Land was already let for 
buildings which, when completed, would raise the population 
to fifty thouiand souls. The church and Chapel of Ease 
together had sittings for two thousand five hundred ; so that 
every twelve parishioners, eleven were absolutely 
shut out of the house of God. The trustees of the parish. 
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and H. Majesty’s Commissioners alike concurred in the 
opinion that one church, in a parish spreading over so wide 
a surface, would be comparatively useless, and that three 
were absolutely required. This would involve an expense 
of 30,000/. at the very least. But if the parishioners would 
find the sites, and advance 12,000/. H. Majesty’s Com- 
missioners would take all farther responsibility upon them- 
selves, and comjdete the whole work. This 12,000/. might 
be first raised, and tlien eventually extinguished by a rate of 
three pence in the pound, which would only require from the 
great bulk of tlio pa rjUlii oners, on an average, a payment of 
three or lour shillings per annum — and that not from each 
individual, but fi-oin each family inhabiting a dwelling- 
house. Under ceiiain contingencies, even this might be 
lessened, but it con hi not jjossibly be exceeded. And thus, 
at so small a sacrifice, and no subsequent risk, the whole 
parish might be pKJvided with church accommodation for 
}'ears to come. 

The letter ended as follow^s : — 

* To concludt' : h't mo entreat the praj^ers of tlio parish-^ 
ioners to Almighty God, the Author of all good, that such a 
soundness of judgment, and such a teinpcu* of peace and 
charity, may prc^vail throughout the consideration of this 
gi'cat question ; that it may be crowned, if it should seem 
right and fit, wdtli the desfrc'd swjccss : but that at all 
events, it may prove an occasion, not of heat and con- 
tention, but of goodwill and kindness and conciliation 
bctw('<ui all tlie remotest inhabitants of this vast and im- 
portant parish.’ 

It is not to be supposed that matters had been brought 
to the state described in tliis Circular, wdthoVit immense 
labour and anxious thought. Consultations and discussions 
of all kinds bad abounded. The breakfast-room, the par- 
lour, the study, the pulpit, each had bceu called to play its 
part. Preliminary interviews with the Church Commis- 
sioners, long conferences with the trustees, fnendly conver- 
sations wdth influential parishioners, animated exhortations 
to the congregation : — all had been repeatedly and success- 
fully tried. Above all, the help of God had been constantly 
and earnestly sought ; prayer rose ^without ceasing ; and tho 
promise that if two or three shall agree upon earth touch- 
mg what they shall ask, it shall bo done lor them of i»y 
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FutlicT ill heaven,” was abundantly fiilfilled. As an illus- 
tration of this, it may be mentioned, that whilst all was yet 
in doubt, the vicar went down to the vestry of St. John’s 
Chapel to meet his brc'thrcii of the Eclectic Societ}', and he 
addressed them in these ivords : — 

^ Dear brethren, pray for me. I am going to build three 
cliurelies in my parish, and there are many adversaries.’ 

This opening led to much discussion at the meeting, and 
to many differences of opinion. Som# doubted whether he 
was acting wisely, and asked, Might •not the money be 
used in some better way Wlio could tell into whose hands 
these churches might one day fall ? It was not cages that 
were wanted, so much as good singing-hirds.” But nothing 
moved him. He said, that building liouses for (jiod in tlie 
land was in itself a right thing ; that the issue of events 
mast bo left with God ; that we must “ trust and not bo 
afraid that the mernns appointed must he used ; and that 
il‘tli(‘ machinciy was defective, it must not he neglected, hut 
ijriprovcd. 

Thus faith reproved fear ; and in the result these churches 
have proved seed-plots of a noble harvest. Eifteen have 
already risen ; and of Islington it may indeed he said, as of 
Zion in fonner days, This and that man AViis born in her.” 
(Psalm Ixxxvii. 4.) 

The Bishop of London, Dr. TIowley, afterwards Arch- 
hisliop of Canterbury, Avas deeply interested in the success of 
the proposal. Two days before the vestry meeting was held 
to consider it, he wrote fis follows : — 

‘London House, May 10 ^ 1S25. 

‘ Ilou have acted AAutb so much discretion, as w'ell as zeiil, 
that, with the blessing of God, you can, I tliink, hardly fail 
10 succeed ; and should you carry your point, I shall exeri 
all my poAver to induce tlui Conmiissioiiers to sec your claims 
lu as strong a light as I do.’ 

TTio anticipations thus expressed, Averc borne out by the 
I’osult. The parish assembled in vestry on May 12th, and 
^*0 opposition was raised. The plan proposed was unani- 
: and large majorities subsequently con- 

There was noAv vantage-ground for an official application 
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to tlie Cliiirch Commissioners; and after some delays tad 
lieen experienced, and personal influence used in all direc- 
tions, tne consideration of the case came on before the 
Board, was fully discussed, and eventually conceded : — the 
Commissioners forthwith would build the churches. 

A thousand matters of detail immediately followed this 
great success : the selection of suitable sites, the investiga- 
tion of titles, the choice of architects, and arrangements of 
all kinds with the Commissioners. In these things he was 
greatly assisted by the kindness, skill, and business-like 
habits of some of £is loading parishioners ; but still the 
burden fell hca\dly on him, and every step required the 
utmost vigilance and caution. 

The autumn of 1825 afforded some respite, and was 
passed chiefly at Cheltenham and Worton ; and he re- 
turned with his family to Islington with spirits refreshed 
and health renewed. 

Two curates assisted in the duties of the parish. The 
Bev. William Marshall was the senior, and he continued to 
bo a confidential friend and adviser to the end. At the 
close of the year 182f5 tlie vicar was hap 2 )y in obtaining the 
services of the Rev. John llambloton as second curate, and 
nothing was then left to bo desired for the efficient working 
of the parish. 

All was at once set in motion. The parochial schools, 
as then existing, were to a great extent independent of the 
clergy. They wore maintained by the parish, and managed 
by a committee, who were somewhat tenacious of their 
rights ; so that, when the curates, almost as a matter of 
course, attended an early committee meeting, they were 
informed that when they were wanted they wnuld be sent 
for. The vicar was quiescent in the matter. Careful to 
maintain his own rights, he was equally careful not to in- 
fringe upon the ascertained rights of others. Whenever the 
attendance of the children, therefore, was required at church 
for any extra service, or when any alteration was proposed 
in the system of catechising in the afternoon, he always 
corresponded upon the subject with the school authorifiesi 
and tne matter was mutually arranged. , 

Many “ local Sunday-schools,” sdso, as they were called, 
were immediately set on foot. For this purpose, the poorest 
parts of the parish were selected, temporary rooms obtained, 
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voluntary teachers enlisted, lending libraries formed, and 
special funds raised, all on the system recommended ISy 
I)r. Chalmers. Nine were begun at once, and they soon 
increased to fifteen, and were visited and examined by 
the vicar in rotation. Good trees grew from these vigorous 
shoots, and still continue in many cases to bring forth 
much fruit. 

The year 1820 was ushered in by a Pastoral Address, in 
which the vicar inculcated upon all, most affectionately, the 
duty of family prayer, with the due observance of the Lord's 
Day, and made some apposite remarks^ upon the financial 
crisis then desolating the metropolis. The weather soon 
after became very severe, and the poor sufftired greatly. 
A prompt ai)pcal was made, and the congregation at 
St. Mary’s readily responded by a collection of 100/., an 
amount unknown in Islington before that day, and ap- 
proaching to what had been usual at St. John’s. The 
amount then contiibutcd formed the nucleus of a “Bene- 
volent Fund,” which was doubly blessed, in opening first 
the hands of the rich, and then the hearts of the poor. 
In after years this expanded into “ District Visiting So- 
cieties,” oj)erating over the whole parish. 

Hitherto, all had gone well ; and “ peace and charity,” 
in accordance with the vicar’s desire and j)raycr, prc'vailed. 
Hut now clouds began to gather. TIjc afteiiioon lecture- 
ship has been already mentioned, as something independent 
of the \iciir, and it was around this the storm burst forth. 
The lectureship was not, strictly speaking, endowed ; but it 
was customary to send round a collector every year, and 
each parishjpner subscribed what ho pleased. The amount 
of course was variable ; but it generally averaged 100/. a 
year ; and since no duty in tbe week was required, the 
appointment was deemed, in many respects, an eligible one. 
At this time it was held by the Hev. Mr. Denham ; and 
on the luinom’ of his intended resignation, the whole ques- 
tion was opened ; causing a wide-spread agitation which 
lasted for five months. 

At^ the first vestry which met to consider the subject, 

0 Vicar, haring entered his protest against any encroach- 
^ont upon rights appertaining to himself alone, agreed to 
• P by the law of the question ; and promised, that 

the appointment was legally vested in the parishioners. 
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ho would not withhold his pulpit from the man of their 
choice. The vestry assented to this ; but when the vacancy 
really occurred, many of them seemed to forgot their assent. 
Another vestry was summoned, and a motion was made 
to exercise the right claimed, and proceed at onco to 
the appointment of a lecturer. This was negatived, lio'vp^- 
ever, by a majority of sixty or seventy; and it was deter- 
mined to adjourn till the ojunion of J)i\ Lusliington had 
been given. 

The adjourned meeting was held on July 13th ; and it 
was conclusive. Dr. Pjushington declared that in the present 
case, the claims of •the parishioners could not be sustained, 
and that the vicar had the right to perform, if ho pleased, 
all required duties in his owm church. It was therefore 
moved in vestry that this opinion should be entered on the 
books, and all further action cease. Amidst much confii- 
sion, and many amendments, and attempts at adjournment, 
the majority stood firm ; and at midnight the resolution 
was carried, and the contest finally terminateS. 

A reference to matters of a more personal and domes% 
character will relieve the reader, and change the scene. The 
summer and autumn of this year, were spent by the vicar in 
retii'cment with his family at Guildford ; and that his remi- 
niscences of it were pleasant, may bo gathered from his 
own words, addressed to liis daughter on an occasion which 
will soon require notice. 

‘ I shall ever remember the famil\»' comforts which wo 
enjoyed during a residence of six weeks in a house which 
wo hired at Guildford for the benefit of our children's 
health. Your mamma was tolerably well ; a pious clcrg}-- 
man in the parish church, delighted and edified her by 
his discoui'scs ; the house was just out of the town, and 
situated most beautifully ; a few excellent friends made 
the neighbourhood agreeable ; and the vicinity to London 
allowed of my going backwards and forwards for my Sun- 
day duties. Your dear mamma has frequently walked np 
and down the garden, expressing her thankfulness to God 
for his goodness, praising Him for the health of the children, 
and saying, “ No one can tcU how I enjoy a walk thus 
and retired, with my dearest husband in such a delightfin 
spot.” ^ 

The family left Guildford in the month of October and 
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removed to Clifton for the winter, and after spending a few 
weeks wdth them, the vicar returned alone to Islington for 
his Christmas duties. Long letters, containing the pro- 
ceedings of each successive day, were regularly written, to 
be read,” he says, as if I was talking with you after 
dinner.” From these letters the following notes are taken. 
No words could convey more Lricfl 5 >^, more vividly, or more 
accurately, the nature and extent of his work at Islington. 

^January 7, 1827. 

‘We have had a delightful Sunday, and much I trust of 
the ])rcsencc of our God. Our l^]pipl\jiny sermon in the 
inoming was from Isaiah Ivii. 19 ; thirty-seven minutes ; a 
crowded church and gi’cat attention. Conimunicants 238, 
being thirty-four more thfin lust Jiniuary ; collection 11/. 
It was like St. John’s! In the afternoon 1 addressed my 
young people from Psalm cxix. 9, forty-nino luinutcs; church 
crammed wiiji children and ytmng persons, so that I could 
scarcely breathe; fixed attention. May God our Saviour 
give His blessing 1 ’ 

• * Monday evening, 

‘Mr. Pownall and Mr. Bainbridgc told mo to-day that I 
was given out to preach at St. John’s next Sunday morning. 
Mr. li. Noel began there yesterday ; two very good sennons ; 
much promise.’ 

‘ Tuesday evening, 

‘At 12 o’clock this morning I wont to attend Dr. 
Mason Good’s funeral, Mr. Jerram has agreed to preach 
the funeral scu’mon. The intiwinent was tit St. Pancras. 
The spacious vaults illuminated with dull lamps had a 
solemn effect. The coffin was thrust on a tier of others. 
^Sucll is the*cnd of man as to this mortal body. Thank God, 
all testimonies concur in the rapid gi*owtli of spiritual life 
and love in his soul. 

. ‘A gentleman has sent to me from Halifax to see if I can 
influence Lord Liverpool about that living. Mr. Knight the 
near died on Sunday. There are 90,000 souls, and thirteen 
or fourteen chapelries. The living, happily for this ohjcct, 
^ ^ poor one. Mr. Knight was a very i)ious, laborious man.’ 

‘ Wednesday, 

.* ^ 0^0 I am, detained by a most thorough rainy morning, 
itii twenty-three names on my list to call on.’ 
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• Friday, 

** Mr. Borrows of Clapham came to breakfast this morning. 
Mr. Blunt of Chelsea, who declined Cheltenham new church, 
has received a present frean his people of 250/., with a 
request to preach Lent lectures this spring. Just the 
gracious compensation of a kind Providence for faithfulness 

duty ! Called on Mr. , and had a long conversation 

with him about his daughter. His mind dark, prejudiced, 
and irritated. I said all I could to convince him, but God 
only can open the heart. There is a reality in spiritual 
religion which appears folly and enthusiasm to the world. 
“ Oh, righteous Father,” said our blessed Lord, “ the world 
knoweth Thee not.” ’ 

* Sunday nigJit, 

*I have got through a difficult and tiying day. Two 
charity sermons, and each on particular topics. St. John^s 
was excessively crowded. T preached from ^ St. John iv. 
7, 8, 0, with vast delight, 50 minutes ; very attentive. I 
commended their new minister to their love. John Bird 
Sumner was there, which would have made me nervous if X 
had known it. I tbink him one of the first men of his day. 
I trust God was with us. T have had a crowded church 
this afternoon for my sermon to Parents and Masters. Oh! 
that I may practise what I j)rcach, more and morc,^ 

‘ Monday, January 15^A. 

‘ I have to go to the Bible Society Committee at twelve 
o* clock, to Mr. ^Bridges’ at three, to the Eclectic at four, to 
Mrs. Cecil’s at seven. To-morrow, Church Missionary 
visiting committee at eleven o’clock ; Mr. A. Wilkinson’s, 
to dine at four. Wednesday, Mr. Grant’s at fgur o’clock; 
Mr. I^att’s, to dine at five. Friday, to Walthamstow in the 
morning, to a ba])tism in the evening. Saturday, the Duke 
of York’s funeral sermon. Sunday, the chapel of ease in 
the morning, and sermon to servants in the parish church 
in the afternoon. On Monday I propose to start for dear 
Clifton, whither may God bring me in peace. 1 long to see 
you all again.’ 

‘Islington, Sundfty evening, MoatcIi 18 fA 

^Another blessed Sabbath bids me record my thanks- 
givings to a gracious God. The church was so crowded this 
morning, that Farley says four hundred persons went away. 
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Subject, The sin of our first parents. On Friday last it was 
the first lecture on the Creed. Oh ! for more impression on 
my own heart. I heard Mr. Wolfe twice, and travelled 
with him from Oxford to Reading. There was a great 
crowd to hoar him at both places ; I was both pleased and 
edified.^ 


‘ Monday morning. 

‘ My excursion by Reading was curious. I mot Marsh, 
Hawtrey, and some other friends, at John Hill’s at Oxford 
on Wednesday. They urged mo sb much to take the 
Reading meeting on my return, that I* consented. I left 
the Hills with Mr. Wolfe at seven o’clock, breakfasted with 
about twenty brethren at Basildon (19 miles), attended the 
Jew’s meeting at twelve o’clock, dined at five, set off for 
London with Marsh and Hawtrey at six, took tea at Salt 
Hill at eight, and was landed by them at my own door 
about twelve.^ The Vicc-Chanccdlor has requested me to 
proMch the Assize sermon before the Judges in July. This 
IS importfint, as taking off’ the ban which 1 was under, sinco 
Uio refusal to allow my sermon on Regeneration to bo 
printed at the university press.’ 


* Monday. 

‘ I am just returned from a six hours’ parish walk. I have 
been breakfasting wdth ]Mr. Ayi*e, where I met Bickersteth 
and Irving — the last I liked amazingly. I then accompanied 
them to church to stand godfather to Mr. Ayre’s son.’ 


‘ Tuesday morning. 

‘I drank tea last night wdth Mr. and ^Mrs. Jeaffreson and 
thcii* twelve Children, all of whom are well. They are the 
finest family I almost ever saw^ My mother and sister 
went with me, and with the .four servants at prayers w'e 
made twenty. I afterwards spent an hour with dear 
Bickersteth, to talk over the appointments to my new 
churches. At ten o’clock this morning I had our Missionary 
and Jew’s meeting. There were about sixty ladies present. 
I reported the state of the local schools ’’—nine schools 
and 266 children. I iplso mentioned the Visiting Society, 
ye sang two psalms; all was most delightful. At six 
o’clock I went and made visits, and returned home about 
nine.’ 
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‘ Wednesday^ 

I went at 11 o^clock this morning to hear the Bishop of 
Chester (Dr. Blomficld). It was a most excellent and 
spiritual sermon, on the Martyrdom of St. Stephen — ^tender 
and energetic. I called afteiwards on ^Ir. Scholl, and went 
on to Lord Galway’s in Lower Brook Street — ^very kind — 
wants us all to go down to Serlby for a long visit this sum- 
mer. 1 Avent on, and saw dear Miss IVIonckton for a few 
minutes ; sat lialf-an-hour with the Misses Powys ; and 
then Avont to my nephew, Henry Bateman, to consecrate* 
his new house. 


* Thursday morning, 

* There is a most cuiious list in to-day’s j)aper of those 
present at the Bishop of Chester’s sermon. It is strange 
that I did not sec one of the many persoUvS so named. I am 
advised to build a library at the side of my house, but I 
must wait and think over it. I am so tired of houses and 
building, and I see the end of life so near, that I am 
quite easy and indifferent about a house in this world. 
May the “ house not made with hands ” be ours. To-nighfc 
my sister comes in to prepare tea and coffee for fifty gentle- 
men. Monday is the Eclectic. Tuesday I go to Hampstead. 
Wednesday is our^ annual Clerical Education Society meet- 
ing. Pray for me, for I need daily blessing and grace. 


‘ Wednesday, March ft%th. 

* We have had a most charming meeting of our Clerical 
Education Society ; the best we ever had, though our num- 
ber was small — about forty. The Bishop of Lichfield, Lord 
Teignmouth, Sir Ti. H. Inglis, Cunningham, the Noels, 
Sibthorpe, and others. The spirit was delightful. Wo had 
extraordinary comfort in the communion of saints. Really 
these little meetings arc most cheering. One gentleman 
gave us one hundred guineas.’ 


‘ March 29th. 

^ * Sir C. S. Hunter was at the meeting yesterday, and most- 
kindly undertook to be my conductor at Easter, when I 
• meach before the Lord Mayor, and^dine at the Mansion 
House. You may imagine what a relief this is to my mind. 
I dined at four o’clock with poor Mrs. G . At six 
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o’clock I left for lEghbury, wlioro I called on Mrs, Hilbers, 
and then drank tea with the Wormalds, who delighted and 
interested mo extremely. I had a tremendous walk home, 
through a fierce storm of wind and rain. This morning at 
1 1 o’clock I went to the consecration of Ilagglestoiic Church 
in the parish of Shoreditch. Archdeacon Pott preached a 
pious useful sermon. It was just four o’clock when I got 
home, very tired: I sat almost all the day with Mr. Norris 
of Hackney. lie told me three things, which gave mo vast 
pleasure — ^that tli(^ Confirmation begins Ax^ril ;30th, that 
Islington is one of the churches in which it wdll be held, 
and that the end of May or hogiiming of June is fixed for 
ns. What delights me is, that instead of going to irackney, 
wliicli Avas usual, the Bishop will come to our parisli church, 
T look upon this as an immense blessing. Wo shall have, 
T douht not, three times the number of young iieojilo. May 
the Holy Spiiit he poured out abundantly upon all classes 
of my dear i>arishioucrs, and upon ourselves. 

* Sunday evening* 

• * A most fixtiguing day ; for the Bishop’s letter about the 
confirmation came on Saturday, and I read the notice, and 
took the Communion Service myself. My curates and I 
spent two hours on Saturday in consultation and prayer on 
the means of making every use of this great occasion. I 
finished, this morning, my little course of sermons on the 
“ Pall of mail,’' from Gen. vi. 5, 6. I hope it has been the 
most useful topic I have yet touched. The crowds and 
attention have been surprising. May God give the increase ! 
There were two hundred and two communiiiants. God 
h«as carried me through the day. My mind is full of thought 
and prayer. •Divine Saviour! Grant us thy Holy Spirit 
more and more.' 

‘ Monday morning, 9 o'elocK 

‘ T have been breakfasting at 7'30, have had prayers, and 
Rottlod all my accounts. And now before I enter on the 
hurries of the day, I write a few lines to you, my son Daniel. 
The accoiint of 5^our dear mamma much distresses me. I am 
quite a;nxious to have you all back as soon as possible after 
the first of May. My own visit is very uncertain, now that 
confirmation is fixed for May 21st. I mean to come 
^own, if possible^ for a few days, but shall neither preach 
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nor visit any where. I am determined to bo quiet, and 
cbmfort my own dear family, if I do come.^ • 


* Monday nighty 11 o'" clock, p.m, 

‘I am just returned from Miss Monckton^s, where at 
dinner I met Mr. Sandfbrd, Captain Gambier, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dore, all pious persons. The conversation was really most 
delightful. We had prayers, and I expounded for twenty 
minutes part of the proj)het Isaiah. But I had nothing 
save a hard biscuit from eight o’clock in the morning, and 
was quite famished. I meant to have had luncheon, but 
for three hours 1 wjis cooped up in the Bible (Society com- 
mittee room, grieved, distressed, afflicted, with the spirit of 
a few men. The only good I got was the frank which 
encloses this.* 


‘ Friday morning. 

‘ I have had a delightful night’s rest, enjoyed my Hebrew 
chapter, breakfasted, read my section of Shepherd’s incom- 
parable work on Private Devotion,” had family pray erg, 
and am now sotting to work on my confirmation duties. 
Mr. Marshall and I have called on Mr. Oldcrshaw, the 
vestry clerk. Nothing could be more good-tempered. He 
expects a great contest in the parish on Easter Monday. 
Mr. Percival junior is to be in the chair. The church- 
wardens are not settled. Mr. John Cattloy and Mr. Mid- 
dleton have been thought of. I am satisfied it is better I 
should not be there. I have been also to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, where I met a good many 
friends, and reported my opinion on a book which had been 
referred to me. I warmly approved of it. I saw Mr. 
Hodson of Birmingham. lie walked away with me, and 
we have had an hour’s friendly chat.’ 

« 

In the midst of all these busy scenes, a heavy trial was 
approaching — the heaviest trial of his life. It was impos- 
sible to allude to it in the earlier chapters of this work, 
where his “ Family Life ” was briefly touched upon, for the 
impression would have been too deep, and it woidd have 
been in vain to ask the reader afterwards to realise him as 
a happy husband, and surrounded for many years with all 
the comforts of a cheerful home. This is tiie place to tell 
how God visited him, and took away the companion of his 
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youth, and tlie affectionate counsellor of his riper years 
The details now to he given are taken from an accouftt 
drawn up by himself (to which reference has been already 
made), for the benefit of his only daughter, then too young 
to bo able to appreciate her mother’s admirable qualities. 
It is in manuscript, and was wri%)ii whilst his grief was 
yet fresh, and every impression of the closing scene most 
vivid. 

For some years Mrs. Wilson had been an invalid, and 
most probably a great sufferer. But §he never complained, 
and no particular apprehensions were o:R:citcd till about the 
month of April, 1827. Her husband’s engagements have 
been just described, and they occupied him so entirely, that, 
as he says, ho was, perhaps, less quick in taking alaim 
than he should otherwise have been.” But immediately 
after his Lent Lectures were delivered, and his Easter 
sermon preached, he hastened down to Clifton to judge for 
himself. lie was received joyfully, and the excitement 
which followed wont far to allay his apprehensions. But 
tills M’as merely temporary. The vital powers were failing, 
and medical skill w^as unavailing for their restoration. A 
return home was the only remedy : and this was accom- 
plished in easy stages by means of an invalid carriage. 
She thus arrived in Islington on the first of May, and was 
home by her husband and the attendant to that couch fr’om 
which she was to rise no more. Home inspires hope : but 
in her case complicated maladies pressed heavily upon the 
springs of life, and the frail liody was weighed down with 
languor and weariness. Her soul however sought i*efugc 
in God, and turned at once to the work of self-examination. 
That pcculiaj earnestness of purpose, that lowliness of mind 
and distrust of self, that reliance upon Christ, and patient 
submission to the will of God which had characterised her 
through life, were manifested in the hour of death. In the 
stillness of that first night — ^her husband being the only 
watcher — she was heard communing with God and her own 
soul ; — 


‘‘Perhaps I am dying. Am I prepared? I know I am 
a sinner : but I know that Christ is an Almighty Saviour. 
I to can save the vilest, the vilest, the vilest. Oh, Lord ! 
prepare mo for all Thy will. T do desire to say, my 
hut Thine bo done. Oh, Lord, what are my sufferings 
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compared witli Thine ! O give me resignation, and prepare 
Aie for glory. Oh, take me to glory. Dehghtfnl ! Receive 
me to glory. But Thy will he done.” 

The progress of disease was gradual, and for three days 
she was able to express her wishes, and make such family 
arrangements as she desired; all having reference to her 
children. But on Sunday, May 6fch, a change took place, 
and pressure on the brain seemed to threaten insensibility, 
and forebode death. The slightest noise gave pain ; but 
prayer seemed ever “Rising from the heart, and murmuring 
on the lips. Th(5 medical man entered her room; she 
started ana looked surprised. “ I thought I was dying,” she 
said, “ but God^s will be done : that is all my desire.” 

Early in the morning of May 7th, her husband entered 
the room, and standing by the bedside, bent over her in 
silent sympathy. She opened her eyes and recognised him 
at once. All the tenderness of her early love seemed to 
gush forth. She lifted up her wasted hands, stroked gently 
and repeatedly each side of his face, and whispered, Dearest 
creature adding, do not excite me ; say something to 
calm me.” With tearful eye and quivering lip ho named 
that name which is above every name — “ Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” It found a 
response in the heart. That is beautiful,” she replied. To 
her sister-in-law, who was soon after at her side, sho said, 
** Perhaps I may not be alive long.” “ And if not, ” was 
the reply, ‘‘ you will bo in Heaven.” Ah, yes,” she said, 
that will bo far better.” 

Her thoughts still clung to her children witK the tendercst 
love. Their temporal and eternal welfare was very near her 
heart ; and when all was silent in the room, her voice was 
often heard ascending up to Heaven in earnest supplications 
on their behalf. 

** My dearest love,” said her husband on coming in, you 
will soon be with Jesus.” ** To see Him was her brief 
but weighty answer. 

Soon the power of articulation began to fail, and the notice 
of external things to lessen. All stood around the bed ; 
husband, children, sister, servants. She noticed no external 
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tiling, but still held communion with her God. " Lord have 
mercy on my soul ! Succour me in Jesus Christ. In 
sickness and in d 3 ring, oh, succour and save. Lord, let mo 
enjoy Thy presence for evermore. I have no merits in 
myself, hut my reliance is on Christ. Lord, save me in 
Christ Jesus. I do love Him. Jfhough I am a sinner, 
save me for His sake.’^ 

These were the last connected words. A few fragments 
only of love and piety could afterwards he gathered. “ Lord, 
teach submission : ” — “ no more sin : sing with joy : ” — 

“ dear John : ” — dear Han : resignation : ” — 

“ Saviour ! ” 

Till the afternoon of Thursday, death lingered, and on 
that day. May 10th, at one o’clock, she ceased to breathe, 
and her spirit returned to that Father who gave, and that 
Saviour who redeemed it. She sh^pt in Jesus : whilst friends 
knelt round her bed, weeping, yet sorrowing not as others 
who have no hope.” She was interred in the family vault 
under the parish church of Islington. The funeral sermon 
was preached hy the Dean of Salisbury : and then tho bo- 
roaved husband sot out once more on the jouracy of life, a 
solitary and widowed man. He had lost one who had been 
a help-meet for him ; his counsellor in difficulties ; his 
comforter in sorrows ; his nurse in sickness. He never 
ceased to think of her with tme affection, nor to speak of 
her with tender regret : — 

“ Indeed, it is all true,” was the expression of his first 
letter after the event : I have lost the companion of my 
youth, the 4)artncr of my joys and sorrows, the mother of 
itiy children, tho guide of my Christian course. My sorrows 
flow deeply, and must flow, so long as I remain beliind. 
But I hope I do not murmur. I hope I desire to say, 
‘Not my will, but thine he done.’ I hope I am grateful 
for four-and-twenty years of peace, and union, and comfort. 

I hope I bless God for the dehghtful testimony to her Sa- 
viour which she boro in life and death.” 

But we must not linger at the grave. God’s purposes in . 
tho affiction may not bo clearly seen ; hut it looks like the 
loosening of a tie which might have held him in England, 
prevented twenty-five years’ service to the Church in 
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India. We arc, however, sure that all things work together 
for good to those that love God : and that the “ thorn in 
the flesh” brings the grace sufficient.” 

Mr. Wilson was not prostrated by the stroke, as some 
men would have been. His heart was sad, but duty called, 
and he at once obeyed ; and thus his mind recovered rapidly 
its accustomed tone. The confirmation had been going on 
in his parish, and more than seven hundred young persons 
had renewed the vows of their Baptism on that occasion ; 
and it was now his anxious concern to prepare them for 
the full communic/xi of the church in the Lord^s Supper. 
He preached a sermon on the subject, and invited them to 
come to him for previous instruction. They responded to 
his invitation, and came in large numbers. Writing to a 
friend on June 9 th, he says : — 

* I have been very bus)’^ this week. The young people 
have come in quite as fast as I could expect, considering 
the solemnity of the engagement, and the difficulty young 
persons feel at coming to a minister. We have had about 
one hundred and eighty ; which will soon be increased, no 
doubt, to about three hundred before the Communion days. 
There is a great impression on all minds. Most of those 
who come to me are in tears, and a spirit of inquiry is dif- 
fused throughout the parish.^ 

After preaching before the Judges at Oxford, on July 
26th, he retired into the country for rest ; and his house 
was given up into the hands of the workmen. Ever since 
his accession to the living ho had been endeavouring to 
arrange for the purchase or erection of a suitable vicarage, 
but without success. He now abandoned the idea, and con- 
tented himself with enlarging his present house, and adding to 
it a magmficent library thirty-five feet long, twelve feet wide, 
and sixteen feet high. ^Vhen finished, this library was his 
delight. Ten thousand volumes covered the walls in double 
rows, and ho sat in the midst, presenting a striking contrast 
to the time when he shared one little room with a brother 
curate, at Chobham, and had a few books scattered on the 
floor below and the bed above. The picture of him as seated 
in this library will be familiar to surviving friends. They 
will remember the few winding stairs leading downwards, 
and affording the first glance of him, seated at the table by 
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the fireside, immersed in papers, and diligent in business.” 
They will recal the hand, writing till the very last momoat, 
the uplifted face, the troubled look brightening into a smile, 
the hasty rise, the kindly greeting, the chair turned round, 
the fire stirred, and the pleasant converse at once begun ; or 
else the face retaining still its impression of thought, the 
mind refusing to relax and throw" off its occupation, the 
standing welcome, the pen retained, the excuse pleaded, 
the business hurried over or postponed, the not unwilling' 
farewell, and the chair resumed before the baffled visitor 
had closed the door. Iloth these pkitures -srill rise alter- 
nately in the minds of friends, and bo •associated with the 
room where so many of his hours were passed in study, 
where his family assembled for daily prayers, where his 
own morning and evening devotions wore held, where 
friends joined in conference, where his annual Clerical 
Meetings gradually swelled in numbers and importance 
with every returning year, where his district visitors and 
missionary collectors were receivc'd, where his farcAvell 
breakfast parties were given, and from wdicnce through 
Jho o])ened wmdo\vs he was wont to seek a few minutes' 
air and exercise in the garden in the intervals of his work. 
Alas ! the jilace that once know him, will know him no 
more for ever. liut he lives in his son ; and his name 
will bo held in everlasting remembrance.” 

Wlicn these alterations Avere finished, and before the year 
1827 had closed, ho invited his mother and sister to make 
his house their home : thus lightening his cares, and cheer- 
ing that solitude, which during the absence of his sons at 
college and his daughter at school "would soon have become 
oppressive. Here, sheltered by his roof, comforted by his 
presence, apd refreshed by spiritual intercourse, his aged 
motlicr spent her last days in contentment and tranquillity. 
On June 3rd, 1829, she departed this life, Avithout 
a care and without a fear ; only desiring to be with Christ, 
as something “ far better.” Her intellect wms clear and 
her affections strong till the last illness, and then her end 
was peace.” 

The year 1828 found the vicar thoroughly engaged in 
parochial duties. There were now three full services in the 
ohurch on Sundays and great festival days, and one in the 
besides morning prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and Saints* days. An early sacrament at eight o’clock, in 
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addition to the usual celebration, had been also commenced ; 
and the occasional duties were very heavy. A large propor- 
tion of these were, of course, discharged by his curates, but 
the vicar at this time preached regularly three times a week, 
and in addition to many public calls, was occupied in various 
matters of local impoi’tance. In the early part of the year he 
was invited by a requisition, bearing the names of an hun- 
dred and twenty parishioners, to preside at a public meeting 
Tor the formation of a “ Mutual Assurance Society.” He 
willingly complied with the I’cqucst, and a Society was 
formed in the month of Fcbruaiy% which, though it promised 
well, did not take voot. In April, and for many months 
afterwards, ho was much occupied in endeavouring to change 
the day on which Smithfield market was held, and which 
interfered with the sanctity of the Ijord’s Day in his parish ; 
but his efforts were unsuccessful. In the month of May he 
established the Islington Association for the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, which, at first a small stream, now pours 
into the reservoir of the parent society nearly one-liitietli 
part of their whole supply. But the chief point of im- 
jiortance which engaged and interested him during this and 
the following year, was the completion and consecration of 
his three new churches. Mr. Barry, late the distinguished 
Sir Charles Barry, had been appointed solo architect, and 
under his skilful management, all had progressed satisfac- 
torily. St. John's Church, Holloway, was the first com- 
pleted. It had one thousand seven hundred and eighty-two 
sittings, of which seven hundred and fifty were free. The 
site had been given by the Corporation for the relief of 
the mdows and orphans of Clergymen, to whom it belonged. 
The total cost of the church was 11,890/. The first stone 
was laid with much ceremony on May 4th, ^1826. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was present, with the Bishops of 
London and St. Asaph, the Lord Mayor, and a large body 
of clergy. A long procession wound its way from the 
parish church, where divine service had been celebrated, to 
Holloway, accompanied by a great display of banners and 
masonic emblems ; and when the business of the day was 
'ended, more than a hundred of the parishioners sat down 
xit Oanonbury Tavern to a dinner, over which the vicar 
presided. This church was consecrated by the Bishop of 
London, on July 2nd, 1828. 

The church at B^l's Pond followed. It was dedicated 
to St. Paul, and constructed for one thousand seven hundred 
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and ninety-tlircc sittings, of which eight hundred and seven- 
teen were free. The site was obtained from the Marquis* of 
Northampton at a nominal price ; and the whole cost was 
10,047/. The first stone was laid September 5th, 182G, 
and the church was consecrated by Bishop Blomfield, on 
October 23rd, 1 828. 

Trinity Church was the largest of the three', and was built 
on land belonging to the parish. It had two thousand and 
nine sittings, of which eight hundi’C'd and fifty-eight were 
free. The whole cost was 11,535/. Th(' first stone was laid 
July 15th, 182C, and the consecratioU took place March 
19th, 1829.’ 

And thus the great design was aceoniplisbod which the 
vicar had so much at heart, and which had cost him so 
much care and thought. For an expenditure of 12,000/., 
the parish was enriched by three large and noble churches, 
which in reality cost more than 35,000/. So strictly was 
the original pledge kept, and so carefully were the funds 
•husbanded, that oii the completion of the whole design, a 
balance of 100/, was idacod at the disposal of the pai'ish, 
and presented to the vestry clerk. A complete sot of 
communion plate of the value of one hundred guineas 
was presented by the vicar to each churcli in succession 
on the da}^ of consecration. Efficient ministers were ap- 
pointed ; large congregations soon assembled ; and the 
sjriritual wants of Islington were for the time supplied. 
How the precedent thus set has been followed, and men 
have felt their spirits stiired by the ('xample; how the 
churches in the parish have increased and multiplied ; how 
the naachin^iy of schools, lecture-rooms, and associations of 
all kinds have gathered round them ; how legal districts 
have been assigned ; how the patronage has been most dis- 
interestedly vested in tiTistbes : — all these points belong 
rather to the ecclesiastical history of Islington than to this 
biography. As for the vicar, his three' churches in Isling- 
ton” were in his heart, and often on his lips, to his dying 
day : nor was he ever forgetful how much the successful 
result was due to the generous help of his parishioners, and 
the liberality of Her Majesty^s Commissioners. 

Nothing now seemed wanting to complete the ecclesias- 
tical machinery of the parish, but a school for tlie upper 
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classes, offering a first-class education at a moderate charge, 
and. combining, or attempting to combine, the discipline of 
school with the comforts of home. The preliminary steps 
wore taken towards the close of the year 1829 ; and on the 
20th October, 1830, the Bishop of London opened an insti- 
tution which soon attained, and still maintains, a high 
reputation in the neighbourhood, and at the TJniversities. 

This successful working of the parish did good beyond 
its own immediate limits. Clergy and laity of many dif- 
ferent views were looking on, and saw the combination of 
Evangelical doctrine with Church order carried fully into 
practice. The same might have been seen doubtless in 
many other cases, but the individuals were less prominent 
and the parishes less populous. The effect was good. 
Points of agreement were increased — points of difference 
lessened. Instead of standing far apart, churchmen were 
drawn together ; and when the threatening aspect of the 
times com2)clled them to join hands, they did it with less 
reluctance. Their words were more kindly, their union 
was more sincere, their feeling more hopeful. In produ-® 
cing this effect, the Vicar of Islington had indirectly his 
full share. 

An acute observer, occuppng at this time a high post, 
which he has since exchanged for one much higher, T\Tutuig 
to a friend at the time, says : — 

‘‘Many circumstances have occurred in these days to 
draw well-intentioned men together. They know one 
another better, and have seen how much sincerity and good 
feeling may often exist among those who espouse very 
opposite sentiments and measures. Daniel Wilson’s doings 
at Islington must have wrought much conviction. Simeon’s 
donation to India has brought him into favourable notice. 
And these leaders in their own* party must have seen much 
to admire amongst persons whom they have been used to 
look upon as enemies.” 

The vicar’s parochial engagements did not prevent his 
continuing to take an active part in public matters affect- 
ing the Church at largo. The anniversaries of the great 
religious societies in May were regularly attended, and the 
discussions raised on the constitution of the Bible Society 
from time to time were viewed with much interest and 
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anxiety. On each occasion ho took part with the Com- 
mittee : but when, as in the ease of the exclusion of the 
apocrypha from the society's Bibles^ the matter was de- 
cided against them, ho cheerfully acquiesced. Upon the 
question of instituting a test which should exclude from 
membership all but believers in the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, his opinion was decided. He would have no such 
test. He attended the public mt'otings in the year 1831, 
and when Lord Bexley’s voice failed to reach the audience 
and quell the tumult, ho was the spokesman on his behalf, 
lie conveyed his Lordship’s sentinx^nts to the meeting, 
and added a few pithy words of his owu. Writing briefly 
upon the matter afterwards, he says : — 

‘ In truth the making of a test for the Bible Society is 
impracticable. Carry the rule to-morrow, and in eftect you 
gam nothing ; for you cannot guard against hypocrites and 
worldly men, who believe nothing of our Lord’s divinity; 
and you break up the Society — which stands firm on Cxod’s 
JJLKSSLN( 3, and on the certainty that no l)ody of men will 
ill the long run circulate the Bibh', but those who love the 
I5ible and the Divine Saviour.’ 

But the society which chiefly interested him at this time, 
because almost wholly dependent upon his exertions,* was 
called The Newfoundland Society.” It had fallen into 
th(‘ lowest possible state of depression. A debt of 1700/. 
weighed it down : all public appeals had failed : the com- 
mittee was disheartened : the secretary had resigned : and 
the society was on the verge of extinction. Mr. Wilson 
came to the rescue ; and his cniu’gy, activity, and influence 
were, as usual, crowned with success. Friends, public and 
private, were enlisted in the cause, churches were throwni 
open and eollcctions made at his request, public meetings 
in all parts wore held, Mr.. Marshall >vas associated with 
him and eventually made secretary, the debt vanished, an 
adequate income Avas secured, and the whole scheme placed 
on a firm basis. How this was accomplished may he partly 
conceived from the following extract of a letter written, 
October I5th, 1831, from Cromer, in Norfolk : — 

‘I have had a taste of the Friends in their sweetest 
and purest form. I see much to love, much to admire, 
Diuch to imitate ; — hut nothing to alter my long-fixed 
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opinion, that with a National protcstant church established 
by; the Divine goodness in my country, and holding no 
fundamental errors, it is my duty to be in communion. 

‘ The Friends, if spread over a fallen world, would ex- 
tinguish Christianity — her doctrine — her sacraments — her 
ministry of the word. But the Friends, scattered in small 
bodies in the midst of a National Cliurch, may do much 
service, may quicken spirituality — diffuse love — rebuke 
worldly habits — rc<jal to piimitive simplicity. There is no 
body of Christians from whom you may not loam some- 
thing important if the heart be teachable and humble. 

‘I left Lynn on Juesday morning, October 11th, dined 
at Massingham, and preached in the evening for the New- 
foundland Society. After six hours of gigs and rain, I 
came on here to the Bible meeting. John .Joseph Gurney 
spoke admirably, and all was harmonious. We sat down 
to dinner at Earlliain at six okdock, sixty-four in number. 
Mrs. Amelia Opic was on my one hand, and Mrs. Upcher 
on my other. After dinner I was called on to address the* 
company, and I read an important letter I had just re- 
ceived from (Dr. Turner) the Bishop of Calcutta. At tho^ 
close I mentioned my Newfoundland Schools, as standing 
between the heathen and our home population. Mr. Gur- 
ney instantly proposed a little collection from the company 
present. I went round with a water-glass. Another friend 
did the same. T^’^e gathered more than 15^., besides four 
annual subscriptions of a guinea each. I go hack to Norwich 
to-morrow for three sermons. Hard work ! ^ 

His motives may be gathered from another letter, written 
at Brighton: — 

^ Here I am, an evangelist as usual. Th^ec charity 
sermons preached by others at homo, gave me the Sunday 
for Brighton and the Newfoundland Society. 

‘ To preach the good old Gospel in the good old way— to 
cstahlisli wavering souls — to win hack by love wandering 
shepherds — to protest against eiTors and heresies — to hold 
up a Crucified Saviour in the novelty-hunting spiritual 
Cnurch — ^these arc the high duties which I seem to have 
been called to, the last six months. The Newfoundland 
“Society is a new peg on which all these things hong ; and 
here Mr. Marshall and I go on like brothers, without neg- 
lecting anything at home : and as the w^hole little ^ooieiy 
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rests on us, wo arc in a position most advantageous for 
preaching, expounding, exhorting, as opportunity occurs. , 

* Throughout life I have found the Lord leading me in 
ways I knew not : and after my serious illness nine years 
since (which was to prepare me for Islington), I have never 
had such health as for the last year. 

‘ What I most lament is the remaining corruption of an 
evil heai’t, unbelief, pride, vanity, selfishness, self-will'; the 
TTiaskcd batteries of Satan. A few things I have always 
found important : to be cautious in adopting new notions, 
however plausible : to bo fearful of persisting in a course of 
temptation, if entered upon : to be much on first principles 
as to the heart : to be quick in taking warning of conscience, 
or of a friend, or of the falls of others : and to keep close to 
the whole Bible in its simple obvious meaning.’ 

The wisdom of all this needs not to be pointed out. Nor 
is it to be wondered at, that under such advocacy, the 
Society renewed its strength. After a sustained period of 
usefulness alone, a union was formed with the Colonial 
Church Society, and from this imion arose the Colonial 
Church and School Society ” of our day, which has already 
taken a high position, and promises to i)e extensively useful. 

But now the private Journal, to which such frequent re- 
ference was made in the earlier part of this work, and which 
was discontinued in the year 1807, becomes once more 
available. It will druAv aside the veil, and show the 
“ chambers of imagery ” in the heart. No one can read 
its words of deep abasement; its confession of indwelling 
sin ; its devout aspirations and earnest supplications, with- 
out perceiving that it was written as in the very presence 
of the heaft-searching Grod. The feeling of the writer 
seems ever to be that expressed by Job : ‘‘I have heard of 
Thee by the hearing of the, car : hut now mine eye seeth 
Thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” The entries arc not exclusively given to self- 
examination and self-dedication, but occasional references 
■will be found to parochial matters. 

The first entry is as follows : — 

* cTaw. 1830. Twenty- throe years have passed since 
I wrote in this journal. I can scarcely say why. I heKeve 
that I ceased to write because pride gradually increased, and 
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I could not even describe the state of my soul without some 
inflation, which spoiled all/ 

He then f^oos on to mention some of the family and per- 
sonal incidents which had occurred during this long interval, 
and which have been, for the most part, embodied in this 
work. 

‘ 21st, 1830. I scai’cely know how to describe the 

state of my soul, so grievous are my spiritual maladies ! 
Oh, my God, what cam I say to Thee ? Thou knowest ^ill 
the secret recesses -of my heart: nothing is hidden from 
Thee. Thine eye penetrates through every disguise. This 
very day Thou hast seen everything that has passed 
through the thoughts, the imagination, the lips, and the 
actions of Thy servant. I acknowledge, I confess all. I 
prostrate myself before Thee, O my God ; I humble myself 
in dust and ashes. I pray Thee to make mo sensible of 
my guilt, and to work in mo that true and sincere repent- 
ance which needeth not to be repented of. Forgive my 
sins through tlie merits of the death of Jesus Christ my 
Saviour. Grant complete reconciliation with Thee. Renew 
my heart by Thy Holy Spirit, — that Spirit of grace and 
supplication promised by the prophet. I ardently desire to 
love Thee, to obey Thee, to seek my happiness in Thee — ^iii 
Thee alone. Grant mo grace to lay aside every weight, and 
to follow Thee faithfully. 

^ God^s blessing has been abundantly vouchsafed to me in 
my parish. Last Friday we formed an Association for the 
better observance of the Lord^s Day. On Monday we formed 
another for visiting the poor. Both -VNull prove of great 
importance. 

‘ On Thursday the Rev. Mr. Rose died : \ind I have 
given the chapel-of-ease to Mr. Hambleton, who has served 
it for the last year.’ 

* 1st To-morrow, if it pleases God, I shall complete^ 
my fifty-second year, and enter my fifty-third. What shoTild 
be my resolutions for the new year ? Tell me, O my soul, 
what I ought to do, as it respects my private devotions, my 
ministerial work, my children, religious societies, and the 
‘ Churdi of God — 

•1, My private devotions ought to be mpre regular# 
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* fervent, and spiritual : above all, I ought to 
study the Bible more humbly and prayer- 
fully. 

‘ 2. My ministry demands more simplicity, sweetness, 
tenderness of heart, spirituality, fidelity, bold- 
ness. 

‘ My children require my prayers, my example, my 
instructions, and a steady consistent walk. 

* 4. The Societies need carefulness to avoid divisions, 
and to keep from needless interference : all must 
be open, straightforward, Wise. 

‘ 5. The Church of God wants a luJurt full of charity, 
a single eye, and the simplicity of Jesus Christ 
in all things. 

Give mo, God, the needful grace/ 

' Dec, 1830. The year ends this day. What is the 
state of my soul ? Oh, Thou, who knowost the hearts of 
all men, make mo to know niysdf, to humble my soul before 
Thco, to seek Thy divine consolations, to pledge my powers 
anew to Thy service. 

* In the coming year, may I pray more fervently, study 
tlic Bible more diligently, watch over ray heart, repose more 
entirely on the operations of grace, read fewer idle and 
worldly books, God help me ! God prepare me for death 
and eternity ! ’ 

^ July To-day I enter on my fifty-fourth year. I 
•would now consider the way in which I have walked, and 
the duties to which I have been called. 

‘ But the mercies of my God and Saviour must never be 
forgotten, that Divine mercy is infinite ! It has 

kept me for many years, preserved me in health, and 
helped me in difficulties. I humbly acknowledge, Oh my 
God, that Thy grace has never failed. I acknowledge Thy 
goodness and loving-kindness. Oh, that my heart was 
faithful — full of grace and full of gratitude. But I must 
needs confess my sins, and the corruption of my heart. My 
Saviour, how offious must I appear before Thee ! Pardon 
nio. Cover me with Thy i}crfcct righteousness. Surround 
^0 with Thy merits. Thy obedience, Thy death. Let Thy 
Spirit, Oh ! Saviour dear, fill me, purify me, console me, 
strengthen me. I would begin this year with new resolu- 
tions, stricter rules of life, more heavenly affections, simpler 
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and purer objects. Give me, my Saviour, gracei^to walk 
before Thee in a plain path.* 

At the time when these enti-ies were inserted in the 
vicar’s journal, all Islington was in an uproar. Some 
unintentional error had been made in the election of the 
parish trustees under the local Act, and the occasion was 
taken by the discontented party, to attempt to regain do- 
minion. Their rallying cry was Opposition to the Vicar 
and the party spirit which seemed to be laid, rose up again 
and strove. The viear had nothing to do with the error 
which had been committed, and the whole matter could 
affect him only indirectly. Ilis friends, therefore, anxious 
to spare him, kept him out of the thick of the contest. 
Several vestry meetings hud to be held, over which Mr. 
“Woodward, in his official capacity as Senior Churchwarden, 
presided in the absence of the vicar. He was well supported. 
The reluctance of the vicar’s friends to interfere in parish 
matters had been thoroughly overcome, and they were 
ready to exert the influence which properly belonged to 
them, and wliich, when exerted, was irresistible. Th^ir 
nominees were all chosen, and appointed tmstecs for the 
next two years. This result was favourable, but it had to 
be confirmed : and the final meeting at length drew near. 
The churchwarden, harassed and "weary, called upon the 
vicar on his way, and told him all that w'as proposed, 
and all that "was apprehended. Cheered by words of 
kindness and encouragement, he "v\xmt to duty, and pre- 
sided over a most stormy meeting. The minority harassed 
him by motions, amendments, and points of order without 
end. But every effort failed, and the last agitated 
waves subsided and sunk into quietness a§ the morning 
dawned. 

The first act of the chairman when he rose, was to report 

E roccedings to the vicar, and to congratulate him on the 
ivourablo result. He found a ready audience and a grate- 
ful auditor. My dear sir,” said the vicar, I thought it 
wo'uld be even as you have said, because I know that God 
hears and answers prayer. The moment you left mo last 
night, I sent for my curates, that * two or three ’ might 
touching what they should ask ; and when you were 
the chair, we fell upon our knees, and besought the 
to give you a mouth and wisdom that no adversary mi^ht 
be able to gainsay or resist. Thus whilst you were striviDg 
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in tlie%lain, we were praying on the Mount. And this is 
the result. May God be praised ! ” 

‘‘Ah, sir,” said the churchwarden, when giving this 
account with tearful eye and quivering lip ; “ Ah, sir I ho 
was indeed a man of prayer.” 

I5ut the time was at hand when the agitations of this 
largo parish were no more to affect the vicar. His work at 
Islington was nearly done, and he was to be called away. 
During his incumbency of eight years, a great and per- 
manent effect had been produced. Ifhc energy of one man 
had aroused thirty thousand. The fallow ground had been 
broken up ; good seed had been sown ; and the first fruits 
gathered. It was for others to reap the full harvest, and 
iailar":o the field. 

It is somewhat curious, and certainly interesting, to ob- 
serve how the mind of Mr. Wilson seemed about this time 
to be turning to the East. He had always felt and ex- 
pressed great interest in the appointment of the successive 
llishops of Calcutta, and in the year 1829 he invited Dr. 
Turner, the fourth Bishop, to visit Islington before sailing, 
and attend a meeting of the Church Missionary Association. 
He was himself in the chair, as vicar, and in his address 
ho promised the Bishop, that if at any time Islington could 
i;ive or do anything to benefit India, they were ready. The 
Bishop took up the pledge, and said that ho should un- 
doubtedly call for its redemption at some future time. And 
so it came to pass ; for his lamented death in 1831 was the 
call, and in 1832 Islington yielded up her vicar. But more 
passed than this. Bishop Turner at a private interview 
begged for Mr. Wilson^s impressions of the duty attaching 
to the Indian Episcopate ; and though this request was not 
complied with at the time, yet when repeated in an urgent 
letter from Calcutta, it met with a full response, and many 
^ggestions were sent out and thankfully acknowledged. 
The acknowledgment thus made contained matter of much 
public interest, and it was read, as occasion served, all 
ever the country, and finally sent to the Christian Observer 
for publication. Moreover, at the suggestion of friends, he 
submitted it to the consideration of Chakles Grant, who 
Was at that time President of the Board of Control under 
•Lord Grey’s government. This led incidentally to a re- 
Jiewal of that fnendly intercourse with the family, which 
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rising honours and public life had interrupted ; aft thus, 
uhder God^s wise Proyidence, prepared the way for all that 
followed. 

Bishop Turner’s death was not then anticipated ; but 
when it occurred, Mr. Wilson’s mind was full of India. 
Anxious to use the influence he possessed, in order to se- 
cure a fit successor to the vacant see, he wrote to Mr. Grant, 
pleading for the appointment of a man (1) of thorough and 
decided piety, (2) of good talents, (3) of amiable temper, 
(4) of some station in the Chui*ch. He soon heard that 
it had been offered to several clergymen of eminence : to 
Dr. Dealtry, RectoY* of Clapham, to Chancellor Baikos, of 
Chester, to Archdeacon Hoare : and for various reasons 
declined by all : and this made him fear lest the appoint- 
ment should fall into inferior hands. He communicated 
these apprehensions to Mr. Grant, through Dr. Dealtry, and 
named, at their request, some other persons whom he deemed 
highly eligible. Having done this, the thought, he says, 
came into his mind as expressed in the pi'ophet’s words. 
Here am I, send me;” and he wrote again to state, that if 
a real emergency arose, and uo one ehc could he founds he 
was ready to go. 

I was compelled by conscience,” he says, “ and by an 
indescribable desire, to sacrifice myself, if God should ac- 
cept the ofiering and the emergency arise. The thought 
first entered my mind on December 11th : I cannot tell 
how or why. I felt in my heart a great desire to dedicate 
myself to this Missionary Bishopric, if the Lord would 
accept me. This desire was kindled in my mind on the 
Sunday evening in prayer, and has continued since. ^ I 
trust it was suggested by the Holy Spirit. Siiv^c that time, 
the pain, the waiting, the longing, which I have felt is 
indescribable. God, thou knowest my heart and my desire. 
Accept the wish to serve thee, and be glorified in me, 
whether by life or by death.” 

These aspirations carry us hack to the little chapel at 
Homerton, where Daniel Wilson knelt at his first commu- 
nion. The perfect identity of his character is at once per- 
ceived. The interval of twenty-four years might almost 
be obliterated ; and the feelings of 1797 be linked to those 
of 1831. Upon the same sacred day, the same desire for 
missioiiaiy^work springs up. It is followed by restlessness, 
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anxictj^ and longing. He is powerless himself, and re- 
strained by others. Delay chastens his mind and subdues 
his will : and then at once obstacles of all kinds ^ve way, 
and his course is made quite plain. Surely this is of the 
Lord, “ who is wonderful in counsel and excellent in work- 
mg. 

And lot it ever be remembered that India was still 
accounted of at that time as, a jdacc of banishment from 
home and friends. No overland route, no Suez railway, 
no electric telegraph, abridged the intervening space, or al-j 
leviatcd the j)ain of separation. And as to the llishopric, a 
peculiar fatality seemed to have settled on it. Four bishops, 
prostrated by their overwhelming duties, or the uncongenial 
cliiriate, had sunk and died within nine years ; and he who 
followed them must go, ^‘baptised for the dead.” And 
what was the appointment, speaking after the manner of 
men, to one in the position €»f Mr. Wilson ? He was fifty- 
four 3'^ears old ; ho had a full competency ; ho an us happily 
situated; he filled a high post; ho discharged important 
duties ; he was surrounded by loving friends ; he exercised 
a wide influence : — ^what could the East hold out as a com- 

1 )ensation to the man who resigned all these ? Mr. Crouch, 
iis old tutor, who still survived, wrote to him from the 
quiet parsonage of Narborough, when the appointment was 
complete, and expressed wdiat every one wdio reflected must 
have felt; — “The sacrifice 3’ou are making of comfort and 
enjoynicnt in your native countiy is disinterested and mag- 
nanimous ; and to use language which has been applied on 
a similar occasion, I bow myself before such heroic virtue ; 
or rather, I adore the gi-ace of God in Christ Jesus, which 
is able to rjjisc up such instances of it in our dt?gcncrate 
days.’' 

A long period of uncertainty followed, during which his 
feelings varied from day to day : and it was not till March 
-^ 4 th that he received the following note from Mr. C. 
Grunt :■ — 

“I am sorry for the long delay of settlement, and am 
obliged toi>ask still further delay: but I wish very much^ 
if possible to see you to-day before seven o^clock.” 

This letter led to a most important interview and con- 
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vcrsatioii, liiglily honourablo to both, the parties concerned. 
Op the one side Avas manifested a sense of the deep respon- 
sibility incurred in making the appointment, an earnest 
desire to choose one whose faithfulness to the truth was 
unquestionable, a very kind recollection of early scenes and 
other days ; mingled with some apprehensions, lest the 
prompt and impulsive action so characteristic of the man of 
his choice sliould lead to difficulties amongst a fastidious 
Christian community, and a sensitive native population. 
Whilst on the other side, there appeared an entire disin- 
terestedness, a readiness to withdraw in a moment all 
pretensions if it waf^ deemed expedient, a determination to 
watch against natural tendencies, to act cautiously, to take 
time, and to use in a new position the experience gained by 
many yeai*s, and amidst many difficulties ; combined with 
an* independence of tone, an assertion of the supremacy of 
conscience, and a resolution to go unpledged as to aU vital 
matters.’ 

The conversation ended with one remark on cither side, 
as folloAvs : — 

0. Grant. — “Wo shall now settle the matter almost 
immediately.^’ 

I). Wilson. — “May God Almiglity direct the conclusion 
of it to his own glory, and the welfare of India.” 

From the first opening of the subject, fifteen weeks had 
elapsed, when the following letter was received. 

Gkokgb Street, March 27, 1832. 

“ My dear friend, — beg to offer for your acceptance, if 
you are so disposc^d, the succession to the Bishopric of Cal- 
cutta. I make this proposal with the concurrence of Lord 
Grey and the sanction of the King. 

“ I shall be very glad if you, can give me your company 
to-morrow to breakfast at half-past nine : and you can then 
tell me your decision. 

“ Yours ever, 

“C. Grant. 

Eev. D. Wilson.” 

‘ The acceptance of the offer was signified to Mr. Grant in 
due course, and was followed by an interview with Lord 
Grey, which is thus described by the Bishop-elect : — 
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* T said I was not unaware of the immense rcsponsibilily 
and difficulty of the administration of such a diocese g,s 
India, and that I trusted ho would interpret favourably my 
motives and my conduct ; that my object would bo, by all 
discreet and conciliatory methods, to diffuse the pure doc- 
trines and precepts of the Gospel amongst the population of 
that great empire. 

‘ Lord Grey said that it w^ould be his wish and desire, 
that the Gospel should bo diffused by all safe and proper 
methods; but that irritating conduct would only increase 
the difficulty of attaining my object. • 

‘ I said, 1 hoped 1 should bo aware of, the difference be- 
tween the duties and circumstances of a piivatc clergyman, 
and those of a Bishop in so vast and distant an empire : — 
that during thirtj’’ years I had, as a private clergyman, been 
battling many things, and engaged in soiiie controversy; 
but that in my new and responsible station I should endea- 
vour to act with discretion and mildness. 

‘Lord (frey said ho wms assured of this; and the inter- 
vi('w ended by my saying, I hoj)e, my Lord, you wdll hour 
ii(jthing of mo but tidings of good.’^ ’ 

"What liad been the real cause of the long delay docs not 
appear. IMost probably it arose from circumstances entirely 
independent of Mr. Wilson. The only objections avowed 
wore to some observations in his pamphlet on Bellingham, 
which Avero supposed (but surely without a cause) to suggest 
the idea of Reprobation, and some reflections on the clergy, 
deemed harsh and uncalled for, in an Anti-Slavery sermon. 

When the appointment became public, the greatest inte- 
rest was excited in all quarters. The Bishojis gave him a 
courteous and cordial welcome. The Archbishop could 
not but admire the sacrifice he was making, and lament the 
loss Islington must sustain.’* • All who wished well to India 
and the cause of Missions were delighted. His old friends 
rejoiced with trembling, for they felt how uncei’tain was his 
tenure of health and life. One hundred and eight letters 
were received from them, full of congratulations, cautions, 
prayers, and affectionate counsels. As soon^as the leisure 
nf a voyage allowed, short pithy sentences were extracted 
from these letters, written in the blank leaves of his pocket 
Bible, and so arranged that a certain portion might be read 
each day, and the whole gone over every month. This was 
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done that he might keep vividly in remembrance the kindly 
fooling which dictated them, and the wise advice which they 
contained : — and there they are to this day. 

But no time was to be lost. More than nine months had 
elapsed since the vacancy of the See ; the proper period for 
saihng was close at hand, and there was much to be done. 

His private notes will make this manifest : — 

* Api'il 7 th. Avery busy day. I have seen Captain Cole, 
recommended to mo by Mr. Blansliard, and have engaged 
my passage in the Jame-H Sihhald blast Indiaman, to sail 
June 10th from Gi*avescnd. 

‘ I have resolved to take my daughter with me, with a 
native servant. 

‘ I have received a Bengal chaplaincy from Mr. Melville, 
and have offered it to my nephew, the Kcv. Josiah Bateman. 

^ I have had a delightful meeting vdth the clergy of the 
parish, which has much refreshed and strengthened my soul. 
Lord have mercy upon me. Ijord sanctify me. Lord bless 
and keep me. Lord give me humility. May I know the 
difference between Thy judgment and that of men.’ • 

* April 14^//. I wrote to Archdeacon Corrie of Calcutta, to 
prepare for me by the end of October.^ 

^ April Visited the Archbishop and Bishop of 

London. Considered a scheme for creating additional 
Indian bishops. Last night dined with Mr. Buxton. I 
have visited my ship at Blackwall. 1 find myself too much 
hurried and confused by a succession of engagements, which 
produce distraction.’ 

* 

‘ April 2^rd. Dined with the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House.’ 

‘ April 27th. Yesterday I drove into London, and re- 
signed my vicarage of Islington.’ 

And now the day of his consecration was at hand. B 
was fixed for Sunday, the 29th April. Ho called it the 
day of his espousals ” to Christ his Saviour. He rose early? 
and made the following entry in his Journal : — 

* Sunday^ April 2Qth, 1832, 7.30 a.m. I am now come to 
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tliC beginning of this awful, solemn, deligliiful day — the 
day of my espousals to Christ my Saviour — the day of the 
renewal of my vows as Deacon and Priest, and of the addi- 
tional vows of Superintendent, Overseer, and Dishop of the 
(^diurch at Calcutta. Oh Lord ! assist me in the prcj)ara- 
tioii for this office. Aid me during the solemnities the 
day. Grant mo grace after it to fulfil my engagements and 
promises.^ 

At prayers with his family that morning, he expounded 
St. Paul’s address to the Elders of the (Church at Ephesus 
(Acts XX.), and with deep feeling and faltering voice applied 
some of the verses to his own case : — 

‘ I also go to India under somewhat similar circumstances 
with the Apostle : in that I know not the things that shall 
befall me there.” But his God will ho my God, and his 
Eather my Father, and therefore, none of these things 
move me.” ^ 

. Accompanied by his children, his chaplain, and his early 
friends the Dean of Salisbury and Mrs. l^carson, he diove to 
Lambeth, where the ceremony was to take place. On his 
arrival a procession was at once formed, and proceeded to the 
private chapel of the Palace. A few chosen friends, with 
Mr. Charles Grant, the officials and the household, alone 
were 2)icsciit. An admirable and affecting sermon was 
preaclied by Dr. Dcaltry. The Archbishop was assisted in 
the consecration by Dr. Blomficld, Bishop of London ; Dr. 
Monk, Bi.sbop of Gloucester; and Dr. Gr.ay, Bishop of 
Bristol. All was conducted with the utmost simplicity, the 
most ijcrfecl^quiet, the deepest reverence; and the ‘^anoint- 
ing Spirit,” as invoked, seemed to he present. 

On his return home about five o’clock, the Bishop of 
Calcutta retired to his study, and appeared no more that 
day. The following were his evening meditations : — 

‘ Lord, I would now adore Thee for Thy great grace given 
unto me ; that I should be called to the office of Chief Pastor 
and Bishop of Thy Church. Oh ! guard me from the , 
spintual dangers to which I am most exposed — ^pride, self- 
consequence, worldlincss of spirit, false dignity, human 
c-pplause, abuse of authority, reliance on past knowledge or 
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experience. Lord, give me simplicity of heart, boldness, 
steadiness, decision of character, dcadness of affection to the 
world. Let me remember that the great vital points of 
religion are the main things to bo kept constantly and 
steadily on my heart — then compassion, tender deep com- 
passioiffor souls — then simplicity of object and abstraction 
from eveiy other interfering claim — then a spirit of prayer 
and supj)lication — then the learning lessons from affliction 
when God sends it.* 

And now began a <5crics of engagements almost over- 
whelming. Ilis mornings were given to friends, and his 
days to business. Ho almost kept open house. At each 
breakfast hour large parties met for social converse, mutual 
edification, and kindly farewells. Near I'olativcs, old friends, 
his late parisliioiu'rs, distinguished and honoured individuals, 
were then assembled, and it Avas reckoned that during the 
last three months of his stay in England, more than five 
hundred guests were thus entertained. To one of these 
parties he liimsclf especially refers, as follows : — 

* June 1st. T have had a most pleasing party to breakfast. 
Joseph John Gurney, Mrs. Fry, Mr. and Mrs. Buxton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoare, joscpli Wilson of Clapham, &c., about 
twenty altogether. After reading the forty-fifth Psalm and 
praying, Mrs. Fry made a 2 >i"iycr ; and before breakfast, 
during the jjauso, Mr. Giiiney made a prayer, and again 
alter brc'akfast. There Avas a most pleasing sjnrit of love, 
and kindness. Mr. Gurney prayed for me that I might bo 
kcj^t humble, contrite, self-abased, loAvly in heart.* 

Every Saturday afternoon there was a Clerifal Meeting 
in his library, for exposition of Scripture and prayer; at 
Avhich, noAV at the last, ladies were admissible. 

His Sunday ministrations continued, and vast crow^ 
assembled to hear the Avord at his lips, and to receive his 
blessing. 

Just before his departure, the Eclectic Society ^which has 
been already referred to), called a special meeting on his 
behalf, and the account of what took place, as given by 
^himself in a letter to the Rev. S. G. Garrard, an old pupil 
‘of St Edmund Hall, is very interesting : — 

* Just before my leaving England in 1832, 1 was blessed 
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ty a special mooting, where all the hrcthrcii offered me 
such good counsel as occuiTcd to them : — , 

‘ 1. Mr. Simeon was present, and was especially earnest 
to guard me against attcmj)ting too much at 
on<;o. Ho had spent a previous night in p»aycr. 

^ 2. Mr. J. Clayton said he had been a member for 
forty-nine years. He read St. John xxi. 15, IG, 
“Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou mc/^ &c., 
and prayed for the vitality of my religion, for 
health and usefulness. . 

‘ G. Mr. Ed. Bickersteth read Isaialj. Ixli., and prayed 
for discernment of spirit, knowledge of character, 
and judgment of suitableness. 

^ 4. Gerard Noel read Ejdiesians Jst, and dwelt on the 
danger of losing our sinritnality when elevated: 
on God’s being the only author of what is good : 
on the nearness of eternity, and the peculiar 
. malignity of Satan. 

^ 5. J ames Haldane Stewart proposed the hjonn — 

• “Come let us join our cheerful songs,** &c, 

which was sung; and ho then road Exodus 

XXX. 

‘ 6. John William Cunningham read Psalm exxi. : 
and dwelt on the importance of prayer ; on the 
danger of worldly and secular business and 
society; and on the duty of not attempting 
impossibilities. '* 

Twenty were present, but these were the only notes for- 
warded and preserved. 

The first w^ek in M ay, all the Ministers of State resigned. 
Had this happened a little earlier the Bishopric of Calcutta 
would, in all human probability, have been bestowed else- 
where. 

On May 11th, arrangements were made by the Arch- 
bishop and the Bishop of London for issuing a commission 
to enable him to discharge all such episcopal functions as 
Juight bo required at the Capo of Good Hope, which was 
out of his own jurisdiction ; and ho wrote to ^vo notice of 
his intention to call there on his voyage to India. 

On May 12th, his sou was inducted into the living of 
Islington. 
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On May 16th, he had to attend the usual banquet given 
by the East India Company at the London Tavern. The 
guests were distinguished, and the entertainment superb. 
The bishop spoke calmly and excellently ; and what he said 
was highly approved. In truth, ever since his elevation, 
his addresses had been marked by self-possession, fluency, 
point, and dignity : proving that one ingredient necessary 
for making a good speaker and a good speech, is the cer- 
tainty of being listened to with interest and attention. 
Ilis prayer before this dinner (always an important one) 
was, ‘‘ Lord, I cast ntyself upon Thee for discretion, support, 
guidance, and merciful help. I am a child. I cannot 
speak. Bo Thou to me a mouth and wisdom.” His reflec- 
tion afterwards was, “ Lord to Thee be all the praise.” 

On May 18th, ho attended a mooting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel : and on the 23rd, a meeting 
of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, at which 
he made an address. 

On May lOtli he dined again at the Mansion irousc, and 
responded on his health being proposed. 

For the last time he also addressed his old congregation 
at St. John’s Chapel. He preached from Ephesians iii. 
20, 21, and made a collection amounting to 74/., for the 
Church Missionary Society. 

He accompanied the bishops to court on the King’s 
(William IV.) birthday, to present the usual congratula- 
tory address ; and was graciously recognised, and personally 
addressed. 

He also accompanied the directors of the East India Com- 
pany to Ilayleybury, and had much interesting conversation 
with the chairman. He was dehglitcd to find* him favour- 
able to the j)lan for the extension of the Indian episcopate, 
by making the archdeacons, suffragan Bishops. 

June 7th, found him at Famham on a visit to Dr. 
Sumner, Bishop of Winchester. With great interest he 
went over the castle and chapel ; and walked through the 
town and to the parish church, where, on taking- priest’s 
orders, he had preached. His account is as follows : — ■ 

‘ Cha 2 '^el in Farnlicm Castle, Jnne 7. 

‘ Here I enter the chapel where I was ordained Deacon la 
1801, and Priest in 1802. Here I would, as Bishop et 
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Calcutta, renew my vows, pray for grace, and devote my- 
self again to my God and Saviour/ » 

But the parishioners of Islington, meaTiwhilo, had not 
been unconcerned spectators of what was going on. The 
very day on which their vicar had received the notification 
of his appointment, he had written to Mr. W oodward, his 
church warden, and informed him of it : and Mr. Woodwafd 
by expressing in reply his own mingled feelings of sadness 
and submission, had conveyed a true imprpssion of the feel- 
ing generally prevalent throughout thd parish. This elicited 
a second communication. 


* March 2'Q, 1832. 

‘I am not surprised at your affectionate language of 
regret. I^ut you will soon sec that ‘‘ITo that holds the 
stars in his right hand, and walks in the midst of the 
golden candlesticks,^' has grace and power enough both for 
Islington and Calcutta. ITis eyes run to and fro through 
the cfirth to show Himself strong on behalf qf those whose 
h^jart is perfect towards Him." 

And now the wish si>ontanoously arose, that some memo- 
rial should be presented of the regard and affection of the 
parishioners towards him. A subscription was immediately 
commenced, and one hundred and eighty guineas having 
been put down, a public meeting was called, and the co- 
operation of all classes invited. When plans were settled, 
the Bishop was invited to a public breakfast at Canonbury, 
on June 13th. The admission was by ticket, and Mr. 
Woodward presided. After a courteous and able speech, 
recapitulating what had been done for Islington during the 
last eight years, he begged to present, as an acknowledg- 
ment from a grateful parish, a gold clock and silver 
inkstand, with suitable inscriptions upon each. It was an 
interesting occasion, and one calculated to make a deep 
impression upon all parties concerned. 

The Bishop accepted the offered gift, and expressed his 
grateful sense of the kindness which had suggested it ; and 
after bidding all an affectionate farewell ho took his depar- 
ture, and the meeting broke up. A day or two afterwards, 
he reiterated liis thanks in a short letter, and enclosed one 
hundred guineas, to be expended in coals for the poor during 
the next winter. 
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On Juno 16th ho dined at Mr. Grant's, and mot Lord 
Orey, Lord Brougham, the Lord Chancellor, the Bishop of 
London, Lord Ilill, Sir F. Adam, and other celebrities. 
Lord Grey delighted him by saying, that Mr. Grant had 
been circulating a proposition to the cabinet about sufiFragan 
Bishops in India, which he (Lord Grey) thought very 
reasonable. 

June 17th was his last Sunday. lie preached in the 
parish church in the morning from St. Jude 20 21 ; and as 
might be expected, the church was crowded to excess. The 
sermon lasted one hour and forty minutes. In tho after- 
noon he preached at Chelsea from Colossians hi. 11 ; and 
thus ended, for the time, his ministry in England. 

The following morning, Monday, June 18th, was fixed for 
his departure. lie rose a great while before day,” and the 
following affecting words close and complete his journal: — 

. * Monday mominr/f 4 o'clock, Jwut 18, 

‘ I am now come to the departing moment, when I am 1x) 
leave my country, my fiimily, my parish, ray friends. 

^Lord, be Tliou a country, a family, a parish, a friend 
to me, and that will make up for all. Lord, I resign myself 
to Tlice, humbly trusting in Thine infinite power, goodness, 
and grace.’ 
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The Rishop readied Portsmouth heforo Lis ship ; so that 
the purpose he had formed of embarking on the instant, was 
frustrated. He was not alone however, neither had he been 
suffered to leave Islington unsalutcd. Early as was the hour 
of his departure, a large asscmhlngo of parishioners had 
collected round flic house, to bid him “ God-sj)ccd,” and to 
receive his last “ Farewell.’’ Many near relations were the 
companions of his journey. Some old friends entertained 
him on the way ; others greeted him at the end. The 
Portsmouth hells rang out a diccrful welcome, the clergy 
waited on him to pay their respects, and the Port- Admiral 
was ])rompt with courteous offers of service. The Bishop 
himself thoroughly appreciated these marks of sympathy, 
and readily responded to them ; but his state of iiiiiid was 
quiet and si^hdued. lie was not depressed, hut silent ; and 
scorned sensible of those mingled emotions of joy and sad- 
ness expressed by the Apostle when he said, “ If I he 
oficred on the sacrifice and bcrvico of your faith, I joy, and 
rejoice with you all.” (Phil. ii. 17.) 

Late in the evening, the ship James Sihhakl appeared in 
s^gkt, and it was arranged that all should be ready to receive 
the Bishop on the following day. On June 19th, 1832, 
therefore, he embarked in the AdmiraPs yacht, and left, his 
native shores. Ilis valued friend, the Rev. 0, Simeon, and 
others, were on deck awaiting him ; and the whole party 
retired at once to the cabin, for comfort of tlie Scriptures,” 
and commendatory prayer. The call of Abraham to leave 
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Ills country, and his kindred, and his fathca’^s house, was 
read ; and then all knelt and were commended to the most 
gracious protection of Him, “ who alone spreadeth out the 
heavens and ruleth the raging of the sea.” The last kindly 
greetings followed ; and the voyage to India began. 

Into the daily occurrences of that voyage, with its early 
discomforts and subsequent alleviations, it will be unneces- 
sary to enter : but a few particulars may be interesting, as 
presenting an entirely new of the Bishop’s life. 

Amongst his fellow-paJisongors were rcj)rcscntativ^es of almost 
every branch of Indian society : the civilian, the military 
officer, the barrister, the chaidain, the missionary. Ladies 
also added the charm of their presence ; and the social 
intercourse of the ship was most agreeable. 

Morning and evening prayers were at once commenced : 
the morning x)ra5^crs in the cuddy, immediately before break- 
fast, when the captain and officers were present ; and the 
evening j)raycrs on dock (weather j>ormitting), when the 
sailors not on duty and the ship’s servants were welcomed. 

On Sundays the whole ship’s company assembled together 
for divine service, on the quarter-deck, which was enclosed 
with awnings, decorated with flags, and furnished with 
benches. The sound of the church bell, the gathering of 
the congregation, and the fixed attention on these occasions, 
served to recall home memories with all their dear and hal- 
lowed associations. The Bishop never preached more admi- 
rable sermons. He seemed to long to imj)art some spiri^al 
gift ; and his own heart being tender, tenderness characterised 
his words. Every one seemed impressed, and the last dis- 
course was always deemed the best. The singing was ex- 
cellent. Four German missionaries (alas ! t^wo only arc 
still in the fields of labour, two rest with God), with grand 
voices, not only habitually delighted all with their hymns 
and ancient chaunts, ere the evening sun had set and the 
moon risen on the waters, but led the singing also on the 
Sunday with great effect. To their number was subse- 
quently added a little ship’s boy, who had an exquisite 
voice. A great favourite among tho sailors, his sweet dear 
notes, when singing their sea-songs on the forecastle or be- 
tween decks, attracted attention. Tho Bishop was chamed, 
and had him taught to sing psalms,” and then he 
the choir. The Holy Sacrament was also celebrated each 
month, and found twenty devout communicants. 
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If the religious services, as thus described, seem more 
numerous than usual, it will bo remember ' that they do, 
but carry out the idea attaching to a largo family, with its 
daily prayers, sundfiy services, and holy communion ; and 
it so (occurred in the good Providence of God, that all the 
passengers on board, both ladies and gentlemen, were pre- 
pared to appreciate and enjoy the performance of those 
religious duties, without which the Bishop would not liavc 
been happy. Amongst the sailors ho was very popular, and 
nothing occurred throughout the voyage to give him pain. 
Once when w'alking the deck in had woathcr, a man in the 
burry of duly forgot himself, and sworp. ‘‘Hold your 
longue,’' said the men about him, “don’t you sec the 
Bishop ; ho won’t like it.” At the beginning of the voyage, 
when the weather was bad, the wind hattliiig, and the pro- 
gress sloAV, some of the griimhlers — “ never knew any good 
come of having so many parsons on hoard.” “ But when a 
change took place, and the ship sped on rapidly — “ it was 
all the Bishop’s prayers.’^ 

The first real duly undertaken ^was the preparation of his 
Farewell Sei’moii for the ])ress, with the addition of an 
a^blrcss to his late parishioners. His reading was given 
oliiclly to Indian subjects : — Ihe “ Lift' and the llosearchos of 
Claudius Buchanan Le Bas’ “ Life f)f Bishop ISliddle- 
ton;'' Hebor’s “Journal;” Grant’s “Minnie,” and many 
onginal documents entrusted to him for perusal before beloit 
homo. ^Vlicn those wci-c ended, he betook liiiiiself to di- 
vinity, ecclesiastical math'rs, and history. He re-read 
Iloolna ’s AVorks, and then took np B()bert Hall, Sir James 
Macintosh, Sir J . [Middleton. Hindustani, also, he began ; 
but weariness of mind and nausea prevented much progi*ess. 
Hie Hebrew [ftiblc, as of old, and the Greek Testament, 
were always on his table; and the roi)ctitioii of favourite 
hymns and long juecos of jioetiy were a constant recreation. 
Bow and wdien, in the course of a busy life, these were 
acquired, may excite surprise. But no mail is fully known, 
lago after page of Cowpor, Young, Goldsmith, and other 
uuthoi’s, appeared to rise sjiontaiieously in his memory, and 
Wore repeated with admirable effect as he took his consti- 
evening walk uixm the quarter-deck. 

■Ihe Bishop made no notes of the voyage : hut be wrote 
many letters. In one to his children, he describes the 
J^outme of his daily life as follows : — 
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* July 26, 1832. 

• * We live very regularly. My day is this : I rise at six 
o’clock, and spend till nearly eight in my cabin ; then walk 
for a quarter of an hour before i)raycrs in the cuddy, when 
I read and comment on the prophet Isaiah ; reading and 
writing, w^ith occasional walks of five minutes interposed, 
occupy the morning till two o’clock ; we dine at three ; 
3’cposo in the cabin follows till five ; at half-past five wc have 
evening i)raycrs on deck, when I read and comment on the 
Acts of the Apostles ; tea at six ; then comes exercise and 
reading ; at nine o’clock, pi ivatc pi*ayer in cabin with my 
daughter and chaplain : at ton o’clock I am in my cot, mth 
liglit put out.’ 

An extract, from a h'fter to Lord Glenelg, will convoy 
his first imjwessions of the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘Six o’clock, Friday MoRNiwa, Avyust 31, 1832. 

‘Wc are now in full vh'wof the magnificent Table Moun- 
tain overhanging Cape Town. Ko vcsst'l bound homeward 
has passed us since we left Lnghind. We discovered the 
faint outline of the African shoics yesterday morning, but the 
breeze failed us as w e drew nearer, and it was judged prudemt 
to shorten sail for the night. With this morning’s dawn, 
however, the sails were again set, and by six o’clock, the 
whole range of mountains rose bi'foro us iii gloomy majesty. 
Three or four scries receding behind each other, and tole- 
rably well defined by the varied shades, present the grand- 
est prosj)cct 1 have yet beheld, l^ven Switzerland fades iu 
the comparison : except that the snow-capped glories of that 
country are w'autiiig here. Table Mountain shrouds her 
top in the clouds, hut the fine flat shelf fqr which she is 
celebrated is conspicuous. Tlie sun’s rays arc piercing ho- 
tween the ravines, and gilding the superjacent clouds, thus 
adding the glories (jf contrast to the other sublimities of 
the scene. All is lioightened by the immense mass. It is 
not one or tw'o solitaiy^ rocks, but ]>ilcs upon piles, till the 
eye is wearied in attempting to pursue them. I have torn 
open my letter in the Imrry of joy wdiicli fills every heart, 
to add this before I give it to the messenger for the pest- 
We h<lx)c to land in the course of the day. Wc are about 
ten miles distant. We liavc been 9033 miles, 1^ the log> 
from England in ten w-ceks, having left the shores of Coru- 
wall on the 22nd of June.’ 
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Tho ten miles mentioned in this extract were soon over- 

E assed, and the vessel glided with a fair light wind round 
Irccn Point, and entered Table Pay. Capo Town at once 
appeared in sight, and a boat put off from shore. Tho 
signals agreed on previously in England to announce the 
Bisho]>’s arrival having met with no response, suspicions 
were aroused that tho despatches forwarded a month before 
llic JdiHCs Sibha/d sailed, had not been received. This sus- 
picion was confirmed when the Port Captain came on board: 
— no iiitcdligence had been received, pid the Pishoj^ was 
not expected. It only reiiiaiiied to make the best of this 
untoward circumstance, and to commuiucale personally with 
Sir Lowry Cole, the Governor. This was done forthwith, 
and the result was, an invitation to abide at the Govern- 
ment lTousi\ The Pish op therefore with Ids party lauded 
at once, and ivas received with the utmost courtesy. 

Notliing could exceed his delight at feeling once more 
fret). He was soon walking xip and down tho extensive 
gardoji" attached to Coveimuent llousi^ with a buoyancy 
and pleasure inexpressible. To tread upon the ground and 
fed It firm, was of itself exhilarating, Jifter a period of 
tossing and instability. It was now spring-time at the 
Cape. Poses and geraniums wx're bursting into flower, 
stniwbeiries and peas were showing tbeir early pj’omise, 
whilst the hamboo, the aloe, and banana oifei’ed sliade, 
flowers, and fruit. Sti-ange birds of various plumage flitted 
Ijy. Th(' crane and secretary-bird came to fet'd out of tho 
hand. (Iiildr t'li of all shades of colour stood about, wliilst 
gardencj's, black as jet, weedc<l the soil, or, as ou(‘ said, ‘^l 
smooths the lloor.’’ All this produced, for tho luomciit, 
a kind of eesfaty, as contrasted with tho monotony and 
weanness of t«u long Aveeks at sea. 

The next day was passed ii^ prcptiratioii for tho episco- 
pal dutu's winch were re(|uii-ed, and in mapping out the ten 
days ol tho Pisliop's contemplated stay. 

On Sunday morning the schools were visited and divine 
j^CTvice ])erformed in the Dutch church, then used also hy 
the English. The Pisliop preached a noble scrinou from 
die Avoids, “ WJiGlfc there is neither Greek nor Jew, cir- 
<iUiucisioii nor uncircumcisioii, Parbarian, Rcythian, bond 
fixe; but Clirist is all, and in all” (Col. iii. 2), and 
^terwTirds took part in tlie administration of the Holy 
Sacrament to nearly two huudi'cd communicants. lie AA’^as 

II 2 
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wearied with the duty, and spent the rest of the day in 
quiet social intercourse and family prayer. 

The following days were occupied with examining all the 
schools in Ca])e Town, and especially Lady Frances Cole's 
admirable Sch{)ols of Industry ; witli consecrating -ground 
for churches prt)poscd to be built at Wynberg and llonde- 
hosch ; ])rosiding at a meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Cliristian Knowledge ; transacting some ecclesiastical 
business by no means fj*ee from embarrassment ; and receiving 
the visits of the gentry, who vied ^\ith the Governor and 
his family in courtesy and hospitality. 

• 

In a little meeting-house at HImon’s Bay, rented by the 
Govornineiit for »00/. ])er amiurii, the Bishop performed his 
first real episcopal aci. The wlnde community assemhled, 
and both the Governor and Admiral were present, whilst 
the Bishop confirmed sixty-six 3'oung persons, and after- 
wards preached from the words : '' I beseech you, there- 
fore, hrethr(‘ii, by the mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acccptahlo to God : which 
is your reasonable sorrice." (Homans xii. 1.) Many wei^ 
affected to tears, and tbe Governor begg()d for a copy of 
the sorinou for his private use. After the service, prepa- 
ratory .st('ps were taken for the erection of a church in 
Simon’s Town : a letter Avas addressed to the Admiralty, 
and subscriptions commenced, which found the Bishop a 
read}^ contj-ibutor. All being thus ])ut into a good train, 
be returiu'd to Cape Town amidst every possible demon- 
stration of kindness and goodwill. 

Sunday Avas assigiujd for the ordination ; and some neces- 
sary alterations in the only building available huAung been 
courteously albjwed, at the appointed time cv^iry part of it 
was crowded to excess, and after preaching from the address 
of St. Paul to the elders of the Church at Mjdicsus, the 
ordination of the candidates was performed by the Bishop 
with the iisnal impressive soiTices. 

Monday Avas the last day ; and though much pressed to 
prolong his stay, the wind Avas too fair and fickle to render 
it expedient, and a commiuu cation from the captain decided 
the doubt in the negative. The morning, therefore, was 
given to the coutirmalion of two hundred and forty catccliu- 
jnens from Cape Town, many of tliom old and grey-headed. 
An affecting farewell address fidloAved, closing the rcUgio^^ 
services of the visitation ; and then, Avith many tears, they 
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bade tlic Bishop God-spccd, and accompanied him to tho 
ship. ^ • 

More true kindness to a stranger was never sTiown : and 
pome blessing seemed to return to every bosom. Tlic Bishop’s 
way had been made plain before him. Tho word ho preached 
came w^itli ^‘demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
He won all hearts in social intei*course by cheerfulness and 
simplicity. The “secret of the Bord ” in truth w'as with 
him in this beginning of his great work. Tho clue to all 
tho success of his public efforts was easily tracked by those 
who know what passc‘d in piivate comnfunion and intercourse 
with God. In the closed chambei* and ‘by earnest ])rayer 
he renewed his strength. No sacred service was ever under- 
taken, no drawing-room ever entered, withoiii “ two or 
throe.” being ciilled to kneel and seek prevenieut grace and 
divine guidance. lleiii*.e Avords of wisdom; henc.e peace of 
mind ; licnco a cheerful counhuiancc ; hence, above all, the 
blessing of God, 'which maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow. 
Tin' good savour of his visit long remained, and it served 
us a useiul preparation for the more onerous duties of Cal- 
cutta. Three hundred persons had been continued, two 
sites for cliurclu'S and churchyard^ (jonseci*ai<'d, foui- seimons 
preached, holy communion twic(' C( h'bi*at(Ml, an ordination 
lit'ld, a ])ul)lic meeting addressed, scIkjoIs ('xairiined, 2)astoral 
letters to disiant stations 'written, many valuahh' friends 
made, stmie charity disjxnised, and a wljole hox of bocdcs left 
belund for gratuitous ])reseutatiou. The tc'ii days thus 
pass('(l weri', he says, aunmgst the most happy of his life, 
titan “the relit ‘f, the contrast, the unexi)ect('dness, the wddo 
sooiK's of ust'fulucss 2)resenteJ, and the S2)iiitual hh'ssings 
vouchsafiid.” 

At Ibiii* ()’«lock that aftt'rnoon the ship was again on her 
Way to India. 

S(‘V(*ral fresh passengers had been received at the Cape ; 
and this, with thc' sight of native sciwants and the sound of 
iiatn o languages, rather hi'oke in uj)on the family feeling 
wliich had hitherto juxwailed. Thc Bisho]), however, con- 
tuiuod his studios, wTotc sixty letters to old fritnids at home, 
and dr('w closer to thc missionaries and catechists of both 
soeuitics, entering wdlh them on a course of lectures in his 
pnvate cabin, as preparatory to the Calcutta ordination. 

But sickness now ai)j)carcd on hoard tho shiji, and death 
stood at tho door of more than one cabin. The Bishop’s 
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daughter, at first the comforter of a friend, became ere 
V>ng the sufferer ; every feeling of elation at the termi- 
nation of the voyage wns chocked by deep anxiety; and 
the reception of tlie pilot on board on October f‘31st was 
hailed rather as a relief to the sic.k than as an introduction 
to the City of Palaces. Thus God mingled judgment with 
mercy, and the ‘‘bright Aosion was brought down by the 
“ overshadowing cloud ! ” 

The ship lay tossing in the 5’cllow waters of Saugor for 
many hours before the pilot dared to lift her anchor. But at 
length the wind, which had been raging fiercely for some 
daj^s past, abated,i and a steamer, coming up, took her in 
tow. The low mud banks of the Hoogbly then came into 
vie w — the n a ti ve rill ages — the Ea stern fol i a go. 11a If naked 
boatmen pushed off vith fruit mid fish — both strange; and 
at length every one on board bc^gan to feel that India was 
enclosing them in her warm embrace. 

The first welcome came from a small steamer, anchored 
off Kedgeree. It had brought Daniel Corrie and Dr. Mill. 
The Bishop had long knovTi the former, and Avhen his tall 
portly figure and handsome benevolent countenance appeared 
on deck, he ha steal od forward, embraced, and kissed him on 
cither cheek. Dr. Jlill also Avas heartily greeted. To hasten 
to Calcutta was iioav the pressing object. Both steamers 
assisted, and about ch'von o’clock on Sunday moiming, Nov. 
4th, the chain cable ran out, and tlic ship swung round off 
Chandpaul ghat. The Bishop was unwilling to land on 
Sunday, and therefore remained quiet : but under medical 
advice, the sick were removed at sunset, and sheltered in 
the palace, Avhere skilful treatment soon proved effectual, 
under God’s blessing, for their recovery. 

On Monday moniing, Nov. 5th, 18^32, the Jlishop landed 
under a salute from the fort, and drove at once to 
government house. The GoA’^ornor-Goncral was absent, 
hut the Vice-President, Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, attended by 
his officials and aides-de-camp, received him at the entrance. 
After a kind welcome to India, and a short conversation, 
the Bishop drove to the cathedral, and Avas at once in- 
stalled by Archdeacon Corrie Avith the customary forms. 
All this was in accordance with usage. About twenty 
clergy and missionaries were present, and were invited after- 
wards to meet the Bishop at dinner. He took that oppor- 
tunity of making a short address, affectionate in toiie> 
and indicative of the course he proposed to adopt in in® 
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administration of liis diocese. lEo had boon before the 
Church to a certain extent, he said, for thiiiy years, and th^ 
principles bo bad always professed be should stiU adhere 
to ; only cndeavoiuing to fulfil the new duties to which ho 
was called with the strictest impartiality. lie begged their 
prayers, aud assured them that he ivished to be regarded as 
a brother to the elder clergy aud a father to the younger. 

And now the stores Avero gathered from the ship, the 
liorses landed, the boohs arranged, the sea voyage ended, 
luul the Indian life began. • 
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JuTisfliciion of the Indian cjnscopate — Its state on his arrival — First difB(*nlty 
— How settled — First sermons in the cathedral — Correspondence — Mar- 
riafic of his daughter — llis domestic life and pt'rsonal habits — llesidencc 
at Tittiighur — lhsho]is IJeber and Turner — Lord W. Jlentinck, Governor- 
General — Free Schofd — Lent Ijcctures — Clerical Meetings — Lisliop's Col- 
lege — Ordinations — Confirmations — Native Baptisms — Infant Schools — 
Steam Communication — Begum Sumroo’s Fund — The New Charter — 
(church -building Fund for India — Marriage and Divorce among Native 
Christians ^Relation of the chaplain to the Government and the Bishop — 
The Indian climate — Correspondence. 

The jurisdiciion of tlio Bishop of Colcuttn in 1832 ox- 
tciidcd over territories which now constitute ^sixteen largo 
and important dioccsi's ; and was manifestly a burden too 
heavy to be borne.' It must not be supposed that he found 
abundant records, well-delined duties, and established pre- 
cedents, as in England. On tlie contrary, everything was 
to be learnt. The palace was a blank, the correspondence 
of his predecessors with the government and clergy had 
disappeared, and the n^gistry contained little but a list of 
licenced chaplains. There was nothing for him, therefore, 
but to fall back on traditionary knowledge, to tfso great cau- 
tion, to take advice, to act on first principles, and to meet 
events as they arose. The arrears of business happily were 
small; but the confusion of the first few weeks was in- 
describable. The visits of the whole society of Calcutta 
had to he received, its courtesy reciprocated, and its usages 
adopted. Unnatural hours, rendered necessary by the 
climate, had to be naturalised. Contradictory opinions and 
advice, on every conceivable topic, had to be sifted. Sixty or 

^ Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, Sydney, Melbourne, Newcastle 
Adelaide, Perth, Tasmania, New Zealand, Whalapu (New Zealand), WelliugtoD, 
Nelson, Christ Chuicb, Brisbane. 
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seventy servants, turned loose into the house, and speaking 
an unknown tongue, had to be recognised and mastered. 
Guests were to be entertained, and sick friends w^atched 
over, nursed, and cheered. It wdll easily be imagined that 
some time elapsed before light shone upon this darkness, 
and order issued from this chaos. 

Meanwhile duties pressed, and an incident occuiTcd 
fraught with embarrassment. Immcdiatcdy on his arrival, 
the Ihshop had inlormed the jjre.sidency (diaplains of his 
intention to preach in the cathedi^al on the following 
>Sunday, and intimated a wdsh tliat his* domestic chiiplaiu 
should take jiart in reading the communion service on 
that occasion. He did this with all simplicity of heart, 
and in accordance^ with home usages ; and never for a 
nionieut supposed that any ohjecLion would he raised. Hut 
in this lie was mistaken. When the intimation was con- 
Ytyed to the senior presidency chjqjlaiii in the most 
fiieiidly manner, it was met by an imiiu‘diato refusal, a 
denial of the Hishop’s aiithoiity, and an express determina- 
tion to take the part of the service alluded to, himself. This 
account arriving on the Saturday evening, the question 
was waived for the times and the service j>r(>eoeded without 
change. Hut on the following morning it necessarily came 
under stTions eonsideration. The Hisho]) was very averse 
to making his first e|)iNi*o])al act savour ofsevei'ity. It aj)- 
peared unwise to call for the iiitin Jerenee of govoniment in 
a matt(T of spiritual jiii-isdictioii. And above all, it was 
desirable to avoid an outl»reak at a time' when the eneTiiics 
ol tlje Church 'were bold and lu*r friends timid : wlieui IVimo 
Miiiislors were bidding Hishops set their houses in order : 
and when •very outcry in India found a loud echo in 
Huglftiul. At the same time it AVfis impossible to overlook 
wliat had occurred, unless all discipline was to ho relaxed, 
and episcopal authority defied. 

Apart from these serious considerations, the case did not 
soom to he involvcnl in much ditliculty. It ^YlXS not an 
iMiglish question. Cha])hiins were not in any sense incum- 
couts. Whatever uncertainty therefore might have at- 
tended the discussion at home, wdu^re the rights of bene- 
h<-*ed clergy were recognised and fenced by law, there could • 

none in India where there wore no sucdi benefices and no 
such fences, .but all was like an open field, and eacli ebap- 
acted under the authority of Government and by the 
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Bishop^s licence, and was removaLle from place to place at 
EU moment’s notice. 

The Bishoj) having therefore taken counsel with the 
archdeacon and others competent to advise, called for the 
attendance of the presidency chaplains, and with much 
courtesy and forbearance explained their position and the 
limits of their authovity. But finding that his explanation 
did not produce (at least in one case) the desired effect, he 
called for the licences under which they were acting, and 
perceiving that thej'^ were of old date and appertained to 
other staiions, he cAncellod thcni at oiice, and directed 
oth(TS to be prepart'd. In these a clause was introduced, 
drawn by the highest h'gal authority in India, clearly de- 
fining the cba]>lains' rights wdiilst officiating in the Cathedral. 
This ended tlie controversy. Bcd'orc the next Sunday they 
were suninioncd to take the customary oaths, and to be 
licenced. At the time appointed they attended, and having 
been again informed in precisely the same terms as before 
of the Bish()]»’s wish respecting his chaplain, they acquiesced, 
and received their licences. Thus all was overruled for 
good, and in the most effectual manner the clergy of the 
diocese fnind th(»y had a Bishop. It was a lesson they had 
need to learn : for in earlier days each one had heen accus- 
tomed to act vciy independently and look to Government 
for guidance or indulgence : wdiilst the frequent vacancies of 
the see, and the doubtful authority exercised at such times 
by the commissary, had prevented the establishment of the 
Bishopric from being attended with its full effect. 

The Bishop’s first sermon had been preached in the Cathe- 
dral on November 1 1th, from the words, “ The unsearch- 
able riches of Christ” (Eph. hi. 8). The secend was now 
preached from the wmrds, Ye arc not your own ; for ye 
arc bought wdth a price : therefore glorify God in your body 
and in your spirit, wliicli arc’ God’s” (1 Cor. vi. 20). On 
both occasions the congregations were very large, and all 
the authorities in attendance. Having thus delivered his 
me;ssagc in the Cathedral, he went round preaching in all 
the other churches in Calcutta and the immediate neigl^ 
bourhood. Ho visited also Bishop’s College, the Church 
. Missionary premises at Mirzaporc, Mrs. Whson’s Native 
Schools, the Free School, and all the other religious and 
charitable institutions of the Presidency. He presided over 
meetings of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
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and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Ho 
received a deputation from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and the Church Missionary Society, and accepted 
in both cases the ottice of President. The clergy were all 
entertained at the palace ; and the missioiianes and cate- 
chists assured of his unabated attachineiit and deep interest 
in their work. And having thus looked round ujxm all 
things near at hand, he cast his eyes on the distant j)arts of 
tlic diocese abroad. To the ecclesiastical' authorities in 
IMadras, TJomhay, Ceylon, aud Australia — and even to China 
— he wrote letters conttiiniiig, as it ^’\'re, the watchword of 
the diocese, and filled A\dth affectionate* greetings, faithful 
Wcirniiigs, animating apperils, and wise counsels. As the 
mind follows such letters to their several destinations it is 
easy to imagine the good effect they w’ould produce : hut 
the attention <»f the reader must now he drawn for a time 
to liome scenes and domestic arrangements, as preceding 
those inatiei's of ecclesiastical business which will soon pass 
before the eye in long jii’ocession. 

• Before the (dose of the year 1882 the Bishop was deeply 
interested by the mai’riage of his daughter to his chaplain, 
lie jK'rformed the ceremony himself in the (Cathedral ; Sir 
Charles IMeh^alfo, the Vice-President, gi\ing away the bride. 
A largo bridal party was entertained at the palace ; aud 
after a short interval, he joined his children at Barrackpore, 
and took his first ghuKJO at the luxuriant vegetation and 
magnificent sceiieiy of that country which he afterwards 
traversed far and wide. 

lie had long resolved that he would not he in India as a 
“ waj’fariug^aii that tumeth aside to tarry for a night.^^ 
It was to be henceforth his homtf and he determined to 
surround himself, as far as possible, with home comforts, 
aud to use all the moans suggested by experience f(3r pre- 
sc'rving life and prolonging usefulness. Ho had been advised 
to remain for two years in Calcutta in order to bc^come 
acclimated, and he acted on this advice. The house in 
’^liich ho lived was provided by the government, but was 
outirelj^ unfurnished. On each vacancy of the see, the 
mtcrnal fittings fell, of course, to the executors, and dis- • 
Jippcarcd. It will be seen hereafter how the recurrence of 
wns serious inconvenience was prevented; but when the 
Bishop arrived in 1832, he found just so many chairs and 
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tables ordered in from the bazaar as sufficed to make the 
ijoble rooms look miserable. 

“ Why is this?” he asked of Archdeacon Corrie, to whom 
he had written from England, requesting him, without limit, 
to provide such things as were needful. 

^ I thought, my Lord, that there was enough to last for 
six months,^' was the reply of the Archdeacon. He had 
acted with «all simplicity, on the impression pi’oduccd by 
past sad experience, and had not admitted the idea that life 
would bo prolonged more than six months. The Bishop 
smiled, but immediately gave the necessary orders, and in 
due time the palace was completely and handsomely fur- 
nished. Nothing was gorgeous, but all was good. 

It was the same ^^•ith his equi])ag(js. A large doublc- 
bodied close carriage with Venetians all round the sides to 
admit the air, and* a double roof to ('xclude the sun, was 
built £)r him. This was for Government House, the Ca- 
thedral, official visits, and all occasions which required 
exposure duiiiig the heat of the day. Eor the short 
jouniey, or the evening drive, a light barouche was found 
more convenient. The servants were all de.sigiiated by a 
simple and ap])ropriato livery common in the East. The 
‘‘silver sticks,'' appertaining to his rank, and left by his 
predecessors, were put into the hands of his llurkaru and 
Cliobdar, and generally used. All the means wore provided 
for entering into society, and i*eciprocating its courtesies, 
lie at^cicpted invitations, and gave parties. He always 
reserved to himself the privilege of retiring very early, but 
whilst in company lie was cheerful and friendly, and his 
hearty laugh often ran like oloidricity around the table. 
Ill common conversation he could not b(‘ sjiid to excel. Of 
the small (join which passes current in society he had not 
much, and hence the measures, more or less ini])ortant, with 
which his mind was full, hccarac the topic? of his discourse. 
The names of tlic helpers or the liindorcrs almost necessarily 
followf'd ; and things were often said which had better have 
been left unsaid. In all this ho wjis like a man without 
guile. Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth spoke; 
and he found, as many do, that repentance was easier than 
amendment. 

« A few months after his arrival he rented a most pleasant 
country-house^ called “ The Hive,” at Tittaghur. To ttis 
beautiful spot ^ on the banks of the Hooghly, about thirteen 
miles from Calcutta, be generally retired for two or thre® 
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clays each week. lie was ciiahlod there to carry on his 
cciTOspoiulcnce and transact important business, free froiji 
the incessant interruptions of the city ; whilst the change 
of air, ilie flowing ]*iver, the perfect quiet, and the lovdy 
sfciiery, teinh'd to calm his mind and renew his strength. 

All theses things necessarily inveflved great expense, and 
ill tlic iirst six months of his episeopacry he had expended 
4000 /. This was more than a year’s income; for although 
fixed by Act of Parlianuait at 5000/., it had bcjon reduced 
by some (juibble in the rate of exchange to 42,000 rupees, 
or about 4200/. This expenditure, however, was foieseen 
and cheerfully borne. To All wdtli dignjty the station to 
'which ho had been called — to obtain every alleviation of 
which the (diinate. admitted — to be able to encounter the 
sun 'wIkui necessary without dang(‘r — to provide a jilace for 
I'cci’cation when dutit‘s ])ressod — all these were as means to 
ail end : tiny subserved his great object, and were done 
with forethought and deliberation. 

iStill it was soon iici'ccivcd thiit Calcutta was like Jerii- 
Sidein ill the olden time. There were children sitting in 
the niai*ket-])laco, and calling one to another, and saying, 
“Vvo have iiijicd unto you, and ye Iuia'C not danced; we 
have mourned t(^ you, and ye have not wept.'' iflshoji 
Ilober had heeii blamed for neghxding eti{juottc : liishop 
'Wilson was hhimed for observing it. J’ishop Turner had 
been censured for keeping no establish ment, slicing little 
society, being little kiiowui, and failing, consequently^ in 
acquiring thsit influence which he often needed in carrying 
out bis wise and jiractical measures. IJishop AVilson was 
accuseil of ostentation, for ke('j)iiig open house, for using 
hospitality', jyul for acquiring iu this way valuable friends 
and extensive influence. 

Put wisdom is justifled of all Iht children. 

llis pi'rsoual habits at this time ^A'ere very simple and 
regular, lie rose about five o'clock in the morning, and 
rode on a small black horse, hrtiught from the Ca])e, which 
lor a time w'as able to take care both of itvself and its 
laastcr, and hy^ an easy amble gave air without effort. Pri- 
vate devotions were succeeded by’’ family prayi‘rs in the 
j^hfipol which ho had hiinsell‘ fitted u]^. llis chaplain from 
the reading-desk read the ai)pointed lesson, and ho from^ 
hjs scat expounded and prayed. A hearty breakfast of 
lice, fish, and soojee (a kind of porridge), followed. The 
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morning was then given to business. After mid-day be 
rested, and generally slept for two hours^ and though busi- 
ness went on, he was never disturbed. Refreshed by sleep, 
he was ready for the afternoon dak, and for any matters 
that pressed for decision. The evening ride or drive, and 
the late dinner followed : family prayers and evening devo- 
tions (‘losed the day. Good appetite and sound sleep, the 
two pillars of good health, sustained him duiiiig the many 
years of his Indian course. 

He* was indefatigable in acquiring information. Evciy 
chaplain as he ^^[sited^tlle Presidency, each missionary when 
he called on business, travellers like Dr. AVolfe from far 
countries, all civil and military servants with whom he came 
in contact, were put under contribution. No pains were 
spared, no opinion despised, no advice rejected. A visit to 
Dr. Cfirey at Scram pon* elicited miiny interesting remi- 
niscences of the early Christianity of India. A visit to 
Russipugla gave reality to the missionary work now cariy- 
iiig on. A fricndl}' C(nivt*rsation with Dr. Duff furnished 
important information on the subject of native education. All 
was w’ritteii down fit the time in a MS. bo(jk, and preserved 
for future perusal, enlargement, or coiT('(;iioii. Ho wms, in 
truth, tborouglily a man of business. IT is heart was in his 
work. It engrossed even his morning ride and evening 
drive. When others, wofiry with a sleepless night or 
hrcatliloss day, sought tin* early bnicing air or cool ewening 
hreeze, and felt totally unfit for business, be seemed fit for 
nothing else, and to like nothing half so well. Join him— 
and the business of yesterday, the plans of to-day, the pro- 
jects for to-morrow, wiu'o instantly biougbt upon the tapis ; 
and m fitters discussed fdready many tinu\s, Avercj discussed 
at full length once more. It was thus lie d^^velopcd his 
ideas and fixed bis purposes. Ills mind Avas cleared and 
made up, not so much by thought as by conversation. The 
repetition caused him no Avtariness. Dusiness Avas his 
recreation and delight. 

In tills he soon found one like-minded. Immediately 
after liis arri\'al in India, a courteous gi-ecting AVfis recciA^cd 
from Lord AVilliam C. Bentinck, the Governor- General, 
then absent on a tour of the upper provinces; and on the 
^morning of February 2nd, the booming of the guns of Fort 
William announced his Lordship’s arrival in Calcutta. On 
. the eA-eniiig of the same day, Avithout ceremony or any 
intimation of his purpose, he called upon the Bishop. 
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Notliing could be more friendly than his first address. I 
never was more pleased in my life,” he said, “ than when I 
heard of your appointment.^’ God grant/’ observes tBe 
Bishop, commenting upon these woi’ds, that his Lordship 
may have no cause for regret hereafter.” 

The visit was returned on the following morning, and an 
intercourse, friendly and confidential, at once commenced. 
Each morning, when the Lishop cantered to the course, he 
found Ijord William on horsebaclv, ready for him. After a 
short conversation, out would come a little strip of ])apcr, 
which the Bishop ahvays carried with Jiini, covered with ten 
or txN'cnty toj)ic.s for discussion. Easy mattc'rs ■would soon 
he scuttled, dilficult ones reserved, doubtful oni‘s dropped. 
Much business was thus transacted; and, though tin ‘re were 
sonic attendant disadvantagt's, jx't the result upon the whole 
was g<K)d; for friction was previaittHl, and many things were 
}neld(Hl as a personal favour which \\ ould have been refused 
to an ofiicial application. 

On ('cclcsiasti<;al <[uertions there were serious dlfTorcnccs 
of opinion. Both the Siiprenio Court of Judicature and the 
J^c(‘lesifistical Estahlishmeiit were stumhling-hhxdvs to Lord 
AVilliam. He considered that “ a great mistahf* had been 
made in introducing them into India ; that the lloiiu' Judi- 
cial ('stahlishmcnt had done decidedly a great dt‘al of harm, 
and the JTome Ecclesiastical estahlishmcmt hut little good.” 

“ Lord William called on me,” says tlie Bishop, ‘‘and 
W(^ talked for half an hoar. T asked for his su[)port for the 
riiuidi of England. lie said that ‘ Christianity ’ was his 
objecl. I said, that Christianity must be propagated under 
some form or other, or all experience iirovixl that it would 
flicker and go out. I told him, that it seemed to me evident 
that with a j[‘eel)lo people like the Hindoos, there must he 
creeds, a liturgy, and an established ministry, in order to 
give Christianity permaiiiuicy and strcaigth. I find that 
wo dilFer widely about cslablislmn'iils; but what is that 
compared to a difference, which might easily occur, about 
thc‘ good of India, the interests of the natives, and the diffu- 
^^lon of Christianity, on which we arc strongly agreed. 
Lord WilKam reverences reUgion, and its sincere pro- 
fcssiii-s and ministers, but ho has prejudices against bishops 
Q-ud national churches.” 

But the various matters of business already alluded to, 
wliich occupied the Bishop during these two years of his 
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residence in Calcutta, now demand attention. They may 
advantageously he ranged under different heads*; and each 
to^ic, once touched u])on, will he briefly discussed, and 
not again resumed. 

The Fkee School comes fir^st in order. Tt was a noble 
institution, where three or four hundred children of both 
sexes were tjiught, clothed, fed, and irnined for future life. 
It was founded in the year 1780, by the liberality of the 
civil and military servants of the Company for the benefit of 
the East Indian and J^ortuguesc inhabitants of Calcutta, 
Near] 3^ sixty thousand ru]>ees were raised and entrusted to 
a bod}’' called tbc*Sele(‘t Veshy, and six elective governors. 
By the addition of the funds of* an old CUhmtta charity 
which bad a similar object in view, this amount was largely 
increased, and in the your 1700, the sum available for the 
purposes of the Free >Sclic»o] cx(;(‘odo(l tliree lacs of rupees, 
or 30,000/. To the income derived from this source, a large 
amount was added b}' annual subsciaptions and church col- 
lections. A grant also was made bv’’ Government, which 
gave it a potential voice in all matters counected with the 
administration of the charity. 

For a long time ])rovious to the Bishop’s arrival, dissen- 
sion had been brooding amongst th*' go V( Tiling bod}^, but it 
now broke out into o])on strife, and aroused all Calcutta. 
It was asserted b\^ a Ixaly of IlofornKU’s, and as stoutly 
denied by a body of Conservatives, that abuses bad crept in, 
and that the children wore the sufferers. On this point 
issue was joined, and party spirit rose so high and raged so 
flercol} % that all (jame av(*11 nigh to a dead lock. Meeting 
after meeting of the most violi^nt character was held, and 
soon aft(T’ the Bishop’s arrival, lie was called upon in his 
official capacity, as l^itroii, to interfere, and scc^if any way 
of escape could be flmnd. 

Having obtained that general information which was 
desirable, he resolved as a prclimiiiaiy and healing step, to 
invite all the governors to a handsomo entertainment ; and 
then, when liearls wore open(*d somewhat, he spoke of the 
scandal which had been caused, and invited free discussion. 
At the word, all the elen)ents of accusation and recrimina- 
tion broke loose ; and after three hours the one single point 
of agreement Avas only this : — that the Bishop should he 
requested to arbitrate in the matter, calling to his help such 
assessors as he might please. 
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Having learnt that the acceptance of the trust thus com- 
mitted to him would he very agreeable to the Goverimient, 
he consented to accept it ; and all the documents and minutes 
of proceedings for many years past were handed over to him, 
and carc'fully perused, lii ten days his mind was made up, 
and his aAvard prepared. It involved a total oblivion of the 
j)ast, and the framing of a new constitution for the future. 
In order to facilitate the adoption of this new constitution, 
the Bishop laid down his own oflice, and rc(jommciidcd all 
others to do the same. The assessors agreed to his «award : 
the Governor-General approved of it? and on March 5th, 
188‘‘5, the governors were again convened. The reading of 
the award in their presence excited a great ‘^sensation.’’ 
Some pi-aiscd loudl}^ some listened silcintly ; but an}' deci- 
sion on its merits was reserved for a future day and another 
mc(fing. Tn the interval, discontent coiitiTiu(‘d smouldering, 
and in order to prevent it from breaking out into a tlamc at 
the public meeting, the Bishop again invited all parties con- 
cerned to a private conference. Forty gentlemen of weight 
and influence, all comiecti'd with the institution, responded 
tp his invitation, and assembjed at the hreakfast-table of tbo 
palace. Tbo coup d(c^il was not ])r()niising. They at once 
divid^'d into little gr<nips, as the attractive or repulsive 
influence prevailed ; and after breakfast there was an out- 
break of ill-humour, which the Bishop liimself found it 
diliicull to restrain. The whole labour seemed to have been 
in vain, and the strength spent for nought. The party 
separated, and the public meeting fixed for the morrow, was 
looked to with considerable uiiprcliension. Happily, liow- 
ever, tb(^ preliminary discussion bad ii(;tcd like a safety 
valve ; ill-humour had evaporated ; and all was harmony. 
Cei'tain persons resigned <)fhce ; the award was unanimously 
aexiopted ; the patnmage was settled ; new governors were 
elected; and the Bislajp was cordially thanked “for his 
kind and conciliating conduct'aud successful endeavours to 
promote peace.’' 

All this was to the Bishop a subject of grateful praise, 
as every previous stej) had been a subject of fervent prayer. 
It Was a rare, if not a singular instance, of successful media- 
boii in India, and of peace made without the intervention of 

Government. 

Lent Lectures,— Two courses of Lent Lectures had 
Meanwhile been going on at the cathedral, and the same plan 
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was contimicd year by year wben the Bishop was^ Cajctitta. 
One course was preached on Sunday mornings, when the 
subject was the Fall, Corruption, and promised Restoration 
of man, as recorded in the book of Genesis ; and the other 
on Friday evenings, when the subject was the Creed. This 
last was rendered necessary by the overflowings of infidelity, 
at the time. The evil had spread so far, that on the 
Bishop’s arrival a copy of “ Paine’s Ago of Reason ” was 
put into his hands — one of a large edition printed by some 
who professed and called themselves Christians ” for the 
perversion of the educated and enquiring natives. The 
archdeacon and clergy had been compelled to print Wat- 
son’s apology ” as an antidote. But the Bishop’s fonrjer 
familiarity with the evidences of Christianity enabled him 
to meet the evil full front, and the plague was stayed. Tlie 
congregations on these occasions increased ra])idly ; and for 
Calcutta, where every one is seated in an arm-chair, became 
very large. The ancient custom of counting each one 
present during divine service ivas still continued, and thus 
the increase from four hundred and thirty-eight to eight 
hundred and sixt3"-four during ^this Lent becomes a matter 
of record. 

Clerical Meetings. — One of the earliest acts of the 
Bishop was to establish a series of clerical mootings, which 
he was accustomed fur a time to call semi-ofiici.al synods.” 
lie had found the elements of disunion working amongst 
the clergy of Calcutta and the neighhourhood, and he thought 
that these meetings held monthly at the palace under his 
own eye, might have a healthy influence in promoting 
unity. Ilo always prepared the invitation himself, and 
sometimes inserted a little reminder or remonstrance when 
attendance flagged. Some embarrassment occasionally arose 
from the conflict of opinions ; and the matter became 
rather delicate when in the exercise of jurisdiction any 
of the clcrg3" had fallen under the Bishop’s censure. But 
on the whole the advantages preponderated over the dis- 
advantages. Personal friendships were strengthened, and 
asperities softened. The clergy knew each other better, and 
the movements of the diocese were more clearly under- 
stood. Prayer was heard and answered, and the influe^s 
of God’s Holy Spirit often abundantly vouchsafed. The 
average attendance was twenty or twenty-five, and the 
of subjects for discussion very wide and varied. Inter- 
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cessory prayer,” “Early piety,” “Confirmation,” “The 
public press,” “ The marks of God's presence with 'a 
church,” “The missionary spirit,” “The use and abuse of 
affliction,” — such arc specimens of the first topics. 

The Bishop always opened the discussion himself, pre- 
ceding it by a statement of measures in progress, or 
completed, for the welfare of the diocese. When he ceased, 
each clergyman present was called upon in turn to cx2)ress 
his opinion, and thus the question went round till the hour 
came for adjournmg to the chajjcl. Coinous notes were 
taken in .shorthand by the Bishop of *all that passed ; and 
these still remain, an interesting record ol clerical otnnions. 

Bisi toil’s Com.KfJE. — This noble institution attracts the 
eye of every vi.sitor to Bengal. It stands iq)on the banks 
of the llooghly, at the entrance of Garden Ileach, and 
forcibly recaLs liome scenes and hap 2 )y rcciollections of uni- 
versity life. In 1 882, the external buildings were complete, 
and the internal machinery in motion: but as yet the iJiqnls 
were few, and the results poor. It was presided over by 
Dr, Mill, whose high reputation, wonderful memory, and 
stores of Oriental learning, proved admirable qualifications 
for the post. Of the two jjrofessors, one was soon with 
drawn, and the other, after many intervals of failing health, 
succeeded to the office of Princiijal, and held it for some 
years with credit and good success. 

The introduction of the college into the ecclesiastical 
system of India was not unattended wdtli embarrassment. 
The statutes had ajipointed the Bishop of Calcutta an ex- 
officio visitor. All pecuniary matters were su 2 )posed to j)ass 
under his cognisance, and all bills on the Society at home 
were dJ•a^vll by him. A certain responsibility wms tbus laid 
upon the Bishoj), whilst a certain measure of indepen donee 
was naturally sought by the cojjogc authorities. Difficulties 
almo.st necessarily arose. Bishop Turner had been disposed 
to withdraw from all interference. Archdeacon Come, as 
^inmissary during the vacancies of the see, had withdrawn. 
Cu Bishoj3 Wilson's appointment, the Incori)oratcd Society 
l^fopagation of the Gospel had earnestly commended 
If ^ willingly responded, and 

left England with a firm determination to forget the past, 
^ud do all he could to promote the prosperity of the insti- 
ulion for the future. On his arrival he drew near to tho 
college authorities, and his advances wore met with all 
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courtesy. Where firmness was necessary, ho was firm, as 
nfany a long letter remains to testify ; but all was mingled 
with much personal kindness and respect. On his first 
visit, he found in one of the turrets two rooms set apart 
for the Visitor,'^ and called by his name, but unfurnished 
and unused, lie spoke the word; and every convenience 
was at once provided. He needed not now to bo a 
guest of the Principal or professors, for his own , rooms 
were always ready to receive him. lie could go over 
when he pleased, do business with the bursar, summon 
the students, occu])yhis seat at chapel, observe wdiat passed, 
and express his Adslies as they arose. Much vantage- 
ground was thus simply and easil}^ obtained, wdiilst facilities 
W'crc afforded for frequent and kindly intercourse. 

Ordinations. — Tlie first ordination was held on the 
Epiphany after the Jli.'^hop’s arrival, wdien twn deacons W’’ere 
ordained, and se\'oii admitted to priest’s ordei’S. Amongst 
these were five of the companions of his voyage. All sub- 
sequent ordinations w'cre framed on the same model. The 
whole W’ook wtis occupied ; and during it the candidates 
W'ero entoi’tained at the palace. Lectures w'ore gi-N'on each 
day at morning prayers fi’oin one f)f the Epistles of Timothy 
or Titus. These were taken down, and subsequently given 
in by the candidates. The usual questions and exercises in 
divinity, and sermon waiting w'^ero added. The vivd wee. 
examination Avas on Saturda}^ and to this the clergy who 
were to take pai’t in the ^Maying on of hands,” were called. 
The pa])ers Avero also submitted to tlieiii : and Avhen all 
were satisfied, the candidates Avere address(‘d, and Avclcomod 
to the respective offices about to he conferred on the morrow. 

On this first occasion the Bishop preachedF himself, and 
his sermon A^'as subsequently printed at the request of ^ho 
clergy. Ilis text Avas from tlje AA'ords, To open their eyes 
and to turn them fr(jm darkness unto light, and from the 
pow^'cr of Satan unto God ” (Acts xxvi. 17). The cathedral 
was cro^vded : the congregation seemed dcepl}^ impressed : 
and about a hundred and twenty recciAX'd the Holy Com- 
munion. Tins was the sermon, extracts from Avhich now 
form a valuable ti’act on the list of the Society for Promoting 
Christian KnoAvledgc, entitled, ‘‘ Bishop Wilson’s apostolical 
commission considered.” 

Confirmations. — On Tuesday, April 2nd, 1832, 
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Bisliop held his first confirmation in India. Four hundred 
and seventy persons appeared in the cathedral, and parji- 
cipated ill the sacred rite. Of these, more than one hundred 
were native Cliristians. Tlicir nuinhers excited great asto- 
nishment at the time, and no small apprehension as to the 
effect upon those that were “ without.'^ They clustered 
round the communion rails, whilst the Europeans filled the 
body of the cathedral. The services were read, and the rite 
admin isten'd separately. The many confirmations following 
this first, sot^iiied always to he attended with a hlessiiig. 
Tin' I3ishop^s manner was most impressive, and his words 
most earnest and affecting. lie usually gave two addresses; 
one hortatory heforo the administration, and one practical 
after it. The full assent of the catecdiumens ho almost 
always required to ho rejioated tw'ice, and somctiiiics thi*icc, 
till the church resounded with tlie w^ords, 1 do.” And in 
the second address he was accustomed to deliver seven rules, 
which were to he repeated at the time, and written in 
the Billie or the Prayer Jlook afterwards. Siihsoquently 
they w'crc expanded and printed, but originally they were 
^hort and sententious, as follows : — 

* 1. Pray every day of your life for more and more of 
God’s iloly Spirit. 

‘ 2. Prepare at once for receiving aright the Holy 
Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ. 

‘ rj. Read every day some portion of God’s Holy Word. 

‘ 4. Reverence and ohserve the Holy Sahhath. 

‘ 5.*Kcep in the unity of the Church. 

‘ (>. Avoid bad company, and seek the company of the 
good. 

‘7. W^cii you have got wrong, confess it, and get 
right as soon as you can.’ 

In many a Rihle and Pfayor Book throughout India, 
these words wdll bo found written : by many a civilian, 
soldier. East Indian, and native Christian have they been 
repeated and treasured up. “ Please, sir, wdll you give us 
our seven duties : ” was the constant request to the Bishop’s 
chaplain after service. A copy of them was always made 
and left behind at every station, for the use of those wha 

been confirmed. Many interesting, and some curious 
incidents occurred in connection with them, of which the 
following are specimens - 
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On one occasion, when the confirmation was concluded in 
ajarge military station, and the Bishop was resting for a 
few minutes in the vestry, a young and noble looking Eng- 
lish soldier hastily entered, and made his military salute. 
On being questioned, it appeared that he had been a can- 
didate for confirmation, and was duly prepared, but having 
been on guard, ho was too late for the ceremony, and came 
now to express his sorrow, and see if his case admitted of a 
remedy. For a while the Bishop doubted ; but his interest 
was roused by hearing the soldier plead previous knowledge, 
and say that he had •been a boy in the Islington parochial 
schools, that he hqd often boon catechised in that church, 
and that he had heard the Bishop’s last sermon. 

Kneel down,” said the Bishop. He knelt and was con- 
firmed, and admitted to the full communion of the Church 
Militant on earth. 

On another occasion, in the Straits, when the Bishop was 
enumerating these seven duties, and requiring the assent 
and pledge of the catechumens to observe them, a voice was 
heard from the midst refusing coniplimico. An aged man 
had been confirmed, of an eccentric character. ‘‘ No,” he 
said, he would observe what the rubric n'quired, but 
would pledge himself to nothing more.” No difficulty, of 
course, was made ; and with the surprise, the matter passed 
away. It was not the time or place to dwell upon all 
those things which your godfathers and godmothers then 
undertook for you.” 

Native Baptisms. — It will easily be imagined* that the 
Bishop felt the deepest interest in the progress of missions 
and the conversion of the natives ; so that whenever inti- 
mation was made to him that any of the missionaries had 
candidates deemed qualified for Holy Baptism, he was 
always ready to give the sanction of his presence. 

The first native he himself baptised was named Kah 
Koomar Gfhose. He had been first a slave to sin and Satan, 
then a free-thinking Hindoo, believing nothing, then an 
enquirer after truth, then a close student of the evidences 
of Christianity, then a regular attendant upon the services 
at the Old Church, Calcutta, and finally a true convert to 
.the faith of Jesus Christ. On Whitsunday in the year 
1833, he was baptised by the Bishop, in the face of Jke 
congregation. 

Twelve candidates were soon after presented to him by 
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the Rev. J. Sandys, church missionary at Mirzaporo, whom 
he (iii’ccted to he baptised : and this was followed by a most 
interesting excursion to the missions of the Society for tfie 
Propagation of the Gospel at J angera. There seven candi- 
dates, presented by the Rev. D. Jones, and his catechist, 
Mr. Driberg, were examined and baptised by the Bishop 
himself, before the churcdi, and in the presence of a crowd 
of iKMitlien. 

The }se, however, were but the first fruits. Far greater 
results followed. During these two years (jf the Bishop’s 
rcfiichmce in Calcutta ho witnessed tlm baptism of one hun- 
dred and seventy-oight natives : and „this number was 
al'torwards largely increased. 


IxFAXT Scuiooi.s. — Soon after his arrival, the Bishop 
resolved on the introduction of infant schools into India; 
thinking them admirably adapted for the development of 
the native mind and character. The attempt had been 
made once bedore, but on a small scale, and with very im- 
perfect instrumentality. It was now determined to enlist 
public feeling, and to give the experiment a full and fair 
trial. 

About fifty influential gentlemen were a(5(H)rdingly as- 
seiiiLl(*d in the Bishop’s palace in the month of J une, when 
they resolved to form a Calcutta Infant School Society.” 
All active committee was nominated, llie Governor-Geiiei'al 
consciitc*d to become patron. The Bishop was appointed 
president. The judges, members of council, archdeacon, and 
principal of Bishop’s College were vice-presidents ; and the 
Bishop’s chaplain, secretary. A subscription was immedi- 
ately commenced, and soon reached five thousand rupees ; 
and the Bishop was authorised to send for a competent 
master and mistress from England. Pending their arrival, 
funds were to accumulate, and premises to bo looked for ; 
but no other steps taken. ** 

The idea was, that a commencement should he made with 
the nominally Christian children of the Portuguese, and 
East Indians, and then the result cxliibitcd to the natives. 
If they approved, branch schools might be scattered over 
Calcutta under masters trained at the central school. Thus, 
m process of time, and by the aid of Government, the system, 
^\Kbt, it was hoped, penetrate the length and breadth of 
India. 

At first, everything fell out as was anticipated. In the 
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year 1834, an admirable master and mistress came out from 
England, and the first school was opened. Children flocked 
to it ; and the time soon came for the exhibition of the 
system to the native gentry, as applicable to their own 
children. 

A public examination was accordingly announced in the 
Town I lall, in J unc, 1 835. The Bishoj) presided, and many 
influential natives were present. All were delighted with 
what they saw, and it was at once I’csolved to open a second 
school, for native children, in connection, but not fused with 
the first, under the muiuigeinont of the same master and 
mistress. A temporary building was erected, and this 
second school was commenced in 1830. The success was 
so rapid and complete, that in four months the children, of 
ages varying from two to seven, were ready for examination. 
It was held, as before, in the Town Hall, and a large audi- 
ence assembled. No sight could be more interesting. One 
hundred native infants, clad in the splendid dresses of the 
east, and docked with the ornaments of the harem, crowded 
the platform, and w'ent through all the exercises usually dis- 
played at home. They spoke English fluently, they sang 
hymns, marched, clapped hands, examined one another, 
showed wonderful intelligence, and elicited universal ad- 
miration. No infant school in England could have sur- 
passed these little bright-eyed, dark-skinned Indians. The 
experiment comi>letely answered ; and it was proved beyond 
all controversy, that the system was adaj)tcd to the natives, 
and likely to be popular with them. But to extend it over 
India was manifestly beyond the power of a small voluntary 
society. The expenses already incurred had been very great, 
and could not be continued. Application therefore was 
made to the “ Education Gonamittee ” of the trovernment. 
What had been already done was laid before them, 
and they wore requested to adopt and foster a system 
so full of promise. The Edtication Committee received 
the memorial thus submitted to them ; — acknowledged, 
approved, and forgot it. Nothing was done for three 
years. 

Meanwhile the native school continued in operation in 
Calcutta. There was no falling off. The Bishop records the 
fact as follows : — 

* * January 22, 1839. 

* ’We had an Infant School anniversary this morning—^ 
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greater crowd than ever ! There were four or five hundred 
natives to witness one of the most perfect exhibitions evegr 
made. The impression on the audience was enthusiastic. 
One hundred infants were present. We arc struggling for 
funds. But I hope we shall get on.^ 

At the close of this year, 3839, an infant school was 
foriiH'd, and connected with the (Joveriinicnt College at 
Ifooglily. “ This stej),” says the Bishop, “ ri'vives the hope 
of India being ere long lilled with this fine moral machinery.’^ 
This hoj)c, however, was not realised. > The linglish master, 
on whom so much dej^ended, wfis called tn a higher office, 
and CA'cntually employed in missionary woj'k : whilst his 
trained successor, Mr. Gomez, removed to Ilooghly. As 
an almost necessary consequence', the (hihaitta school 
dwindled away. No encoin-agc'ineiit was given by the 
Gov(‘rnment, and no grant made. Funds failed. The 
Bishop was often absent on visitation, and there was no one 
to supply his place, hourly friends also retirc'd, or died. 
And thus the spark which had been lit with so much care, 
ittid which seemed about to kindle into so bright a flame, 
went out. 

Experien‘c(', however, has been gaiiic'd. The system has 
been tried, and the successful result nujorded. The next age 
may d(*rive the benefit. If ever Govei‘iunciit desire to raise 
all India one step, without friction ; if they would wean 
her from idolatry, without the charge of proselytisra ; if 
they would teach Fnglish, 'without trouble ; and intro- 
duce a system of education, without rousing party sjjirit : 
— th('y* have but to adopt and to apply the Infant School 
system. The second step would doubtless in due time 
follow ; but this might be the first. 

CoMMiJNiCATTox. — The contrast presented hy the 
^pid and regular commimicafion now established between 
Eugland and India, and tha^ which existed in 1832 — 1834, 
IS vciy striking. Then, a delay of one hundred and fifty 
days in the delivery of letters was quite common, and it 
oiten exteiided to one hundred and severity, eighty, or ninety 
days. This caused no uneasiness to those whose tradition- 
3-iy policy would have kejit India and England far apart, or 
whose home affections had been weakened by long absciice. 
•out it w’as very unfavourable to the development of Indians 
resources, very injurious to such mercantile operations as 
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required quick returns, and very painful to those whose 
family ties and home affections wore still strong. Amongst 
these last the Bishop must be classed. Few men felt the 
separation from home and friends, and the lengthened period 
required for correspondence, more than ho did. It became 
the constant topic of his conversation, and the burden of 
every letter. 

To shorten, then, the long intervals of correspondence, and 
thus virtually lessen the distance between England and India 
by the intioduction of steam communication, soon became a 
favourite subject witli him ; — and that, not from personal 
motives only, but^from a deep comdetion tlnit nothing ‘would 
tend more to the advancement of India, and the prosperity 
of the Church. There were many likc'-minded ; and they 
hailed a coadjutor so enthusiastic and influential. The 
matter had hecn agitated for some time, and the feasibleness 
of the project loudly asserted ; but no permanent steps had 
been taken, and nothing practically done to prove that India 
was indeed in earnest. This was what was wanted, and 
this was what the Bishop did, JIo had signed, with many 
others, a requisition to the chief magistrate of Calcutta, 
which resulted in a public mcc'ting, on eJuno 14th, 1833; 
but he was not present. It was presided over by Sir Edward 
Ryan, the Chiei J ustice of Bengal ; and though resolutions 
'W’ere passed favourable to the scheme, yet no subscription 
was proposed, and no really practical result followed. Those 
were troublous times in Calcutta. All the great agency 
houses were failing one after the other, ruining many and 
dashing to the ground the hopes of many more. Confidence 
was shaken, and any attempt to raise funds being tlccmcd 
hopeless, the meeting had contented itself with memorialising 
the Government. 

The Bishop was greatly disappointed at this lame conclu- 
sion ; and the next morning, whilst riding round the course, 
and expressing his regret, Ebrd William joined him, and 
expressed (though, as Governor-General, with some reserve) 
similar sentiments. Mr. Trevelyan (now Sir Charles) at this 
moment came riding hy, and being stopped, joined in the 
conversation ; and, turning to the Bishop, said, I wish, my 
Lord — I cannot say how earnestly — that you would 
. forward, and do something to direct the stream into the right 
channel again.” Lord William silently signified assent. 
The Bishop hesitated for a moment ; but then rode home, 
and wrote a letter to the Chief Magistrate, which, when 
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made public, produced an instantaneous revulsion of feeling, 
and roused all India. So conclusive were the arguments 
he used, and so attractive the example he set, that in on*e 
'vvoek thirty-three thousand rupees were subscribed by one 
hundred and sevemty european and native gentry. 

A public meeting was then held in the Town Hall, over 
■which the Hi shop was called to preside. In his opening 
address, energy and decision were tempered by prudence and 
common sense. He confessed himstdf an enthusiast in the 
cause, and said that, if a man of that description was not 
wanted, he w^ould leave the chair ; bu1» he w as old enough, 
he added, to know that it was essential to. go to work in an 
orderly w^ay, and to check too much warmth of feeling, for 
the difficulties to be encountered were as great as the ^nd 
w^as glorious. 

His remarks w’cre received with unbounded applause ; and 
wdien the meeting proceeded to biisint‘ss all was regularity 
and harmony. An efficient committee was nominated, funds 
from all ])nrts of India and from all sorts and conditions of 
men, continued to flow in, and in a short time the sub- 
scribers luimbcred tw^o thousand five hundred and forty, and 
the subsenptions amounted to one hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand rupees. Such success sometimes attends the timely 
and energetic aeiiou of one man ! 

It is not nec(\ssary hero to trace in detail the stejis wdiich 
followed this meeting, and led, after years of struggle and 
frequent disa 2 ) 2 )<)intTncnts, to the desired result. There 
Were many helpers — men of energy, skill, patience, pru- 
dence, judgment ; and many hiiiderors — men of theory, 
fancy, hiinper, impulse, indecision. All had to he kept in 
harmony and w’orking. order; and this fell mainly to the 
Bishop. IFe^^atchcd over everything, he kept the peace, 
he furnished the breakfasts, he communicated with the 
Govcmmoiit, he corresponded incessantly with Lord Clare 
at Bombay, and Sir Frederick Adam at Madras, he wrote 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and every influential leader 
of the Church at home, and no less than thirteen long letters 
on this subject alone were addressed to Charles Grant the 
President of the Board of Control. 

It is impossible to say what eficct these letters may have 
produced upon the mind of the Minister for India. It . 
suffices to know that he introduced the whole question of 
steam communication into the House of Commons on June 
1834, in an admirable speech, and that the committee 
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appointed under his auspices to consider the question, 
passed a capital scries of resolutions for carr 5 dng out the 
project. This delighted the Hishop, and it was an addi- 
tion to his gratification to find that inany of the topics 
ho had suggested were handled in Charles Grant’s mas- 
terly way, and many of the expressions he made use of, 
quot(?d. 

WJicn in Octoher 1835, he was on hoard the JIattrm 
pilot vessel, hound for Iloinhay, the Forhrs steamer, which 
had been lent hy the Government to the Steam Committee, 
passed him at the •sandheads on her first experimental 
voyage. As shc^stcamed by, rolling heavily with the bur- 
den of her coals, she saluted the Ilishoj), and received his 
heai’ty greetings and earnest good wishes. Those good 
wislics were scarcely realised on tliis occasion ; but she 
proved indc'od the precursor of those sj)leiidid oriental 
steamers which uoav bridge the way between England 
and India, softening the necessary ])ains of absence, and 
ensuring, if needs be, earnest sym 2 )ulhy and powerful 
succour. 

In accomplishing these great results the Bishop did 
his part, llis touch wont far to I’omovc the vis-incrti® 
which then 2 )revailed, and to set all this noble machinery 
at work. 

The BKfiXTM Sdmroo’s Fum). — On Nov. 15th, 1833, 
when the Bishop opened his letters he found one, cont^i- 
ing enclosures which seemed to give him the greatest joy. 
He waved two long thin strips of paper above his head, and 
challenged enquiry as to their signification. They proved 
to be bank bills ; one for a lac of rupees, and the otner for 
half a lac, sent down from the Begum Sun?.roo as a gift 
for the church and the poor. 

The Begum Sumroo held an independent jaghire, near 
Meerut, in the Upper Provinces. Celebrated alike for 
beauty and talents, she had risen from a simple nautch girl 
to be a native princess. In early life her character had 
been bad, in maturity it was tinged with harshness and 
cruelty, in extreme age it w^as benevolent and (^uiet, though 
capricious. She was a Homan Catholic. Her revenue 
exceeded 120,000/. per annum, half of which she saveh 
Her court and palace were at Sirdhana ; she maintainea 
three thousand troops, kept an establishment of seven hun- 
dred female attendants, frequented the Eoman Catholic 
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cliuroli every Sunday, wore a turtan, smoked a hookah, was 
small of stature, fond of show, imperious in manner, and 
ranked among the notabilities of India. At her death* 
which took j)laoc in 18-16, when she was eighty-seven years 
of age, her estate's lapsed to the East India Company ; but 
her immense savings were bequeathed to JVIr. Dyce Sombre, 
the son of licr adojjtion, who was afterwards too well known 
in England.^ 

Her motive in making the Bishop the almoner of her 
charily did not very clearly appear. She had intimated her 
intention soon after his arrival, and ^orno correspond ence 
followed on the subject, through the modymi of a Colonel 
Dycc. 

Th(^ Bishop’s opinion on tlie subject having been asked, 
he suggested that a deed should he drawn up by which Iho 
interest of one hundred thousand nipoes, vested in the 
Bishop and Archdeacon of Calcutta, should he for ever em- 
ployed ill providing fit persons to be sot apart as ministers 
and teachers, and to ho maintained and supported in their 
pious labours of reading prayers to the pcojdc, cxjilainirig 
the gos])e], teaching children, visiting and comforting the 
sick and dying, and being the friends and advisers of those 
in afttictioii.” And that the remaining fifty thousand 
rujiccs should ho applied “ for the relief of tlic poor and of 
debtors.” 

S«)iiic time clapsi'd — the Begum w^as A^ery old — the busi- 
ness lingered — there Avere many fears in the way. Hence 
the Bishop’s joy at the safe amA^al of the money ; a joy 
Avhieh no mere personal adAamtago could luiA^c 3*ousod, In 
due tinu' it was inA^ested so as to yield an income of 680/. to 
the church, and 190/. to the poor. 

This gift A\gis folloAvc'd by a second fi’om the same source 
for his draco the Andihishop of Canti'rbury. It anioiiiited 
to fifty thousand rupees, and was transmitted to England 
through the HInIioj). His GrriVe directed the money to be 
invested, and the annual proceeds to be apjdicd to Indian 
objects througli tlic instrumentality of the Society for the 
Bropagaiioii of the Gospel. 

^ The Neav Chakteu. — In the month of October, 1833, 
infcUigeiicc readied India of the introduction into Parlia- 
ment of the Bill for the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter. 

This Bill empowered his Majesty to divide the diocese, to 
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erect Calcutta into a metropolitical see, and to appoiSl two 
suffragan bishops for Madras and Bombay. 

As it respected his own individual share in this measure, 
the following remarks a 2 >pear in his private notes : — 

^ I have conversed with the Governor-General, and assured 
him hoAv anxiously I should endeavour to discharge the 
duties to be imj)osed upon me. He was ideasod to say that 
it was a great blessing to India that I had such powers 
assigned me. Oh, that it may so prove ! I would desire 
to feel overwhelmed «»vith the divine goodness, mercy, and 
grace ; with the ,resj)onsibilities wdiich may fall upon me ; 
with the j^erfect conviction of my feebleness, unfitness, and 
impotency ; with a recollection of the uncertainty of life 
and health ; with a sense of the difficulty of uniting many 
minds and judgments in common measures of good ; and 
yet with faith in that excellency of the j)ower ’’ of God, 
which can work his wondrous purposes by instruments the 
most feeble.’ 

But on the general measure itself his tone was very 
different. This may be gathered from a very interesting 
and important letter to an old friend : — 

‘ Ocfoher 22, 1833. 

^ How can I tell you my joy at the of the 

suffragan bishojis ! llow I laboured that plan before I 
left England in J une, 1 S32 ! The President, the Chairman, 
the Archbishop, the Bishop of London, the Secretary of the 
Board, all were assailed and urged by me in turns. The 
two Mr. Grants at first thought the wdiole plan imjuacticable, 
but ended (after three months incessant drives, and com- 
parisons of plans, and references, and delays) in. the arrange- 
ment of a Bill, drawm by Mr, Groom, the solicitor of the 
Board. Well do I remember Mr. Simeon saying, that if 
I had been made Bishoj) of Calcutta merely to carry that 
measure, and was never to reach India, I should have done 
a great work. My disappointment, of course, was the more 
keen when Dr. Dealtry sent me word last August that it 
had been found impracticable to bring in the BiU that 
session ; and probably that very Bill, drawn and ready m 
.June, 1832, will be passed now. And how greatly is my 
joy and gratitude to Providence enhanced by the very delay 
and disappointment! Mr. Grant’s speech came upon me 
as a thunder-stroke. I wrote off instantly a long letter 
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under "tlio first impulse of joy. I Have now hoard from Dr. 
Dcaltry (June 2(1), to know my 'wishes as to the men. I 
have proposed archdeacon Corrie for Madras, archdeacon 
Robinson for Bombay, and archdeacon Carr, now of Bom- 
bay, to be, by my appointment, archdeacon of Calcutta 
instead of Corrie. 

* I am advisinpj Corrie to proceed to England instanter for 
consecration, and I propose to meet him on his return, at 
Madras, and consecrate (if we are permitted) Ilobinson. 

‘ My soul swells with thanksgirings and praise to God for 
this vast mercy, not as it respects my episcopate, but the 
permanent good of India. But I fear even to write to you 
of these feelings, lest I should grieve the Holy Comforter; 
for Satan^s grand assault u])on my mind since March 27th, 
18»‘12, is elation, jo}", natural spirits, eager pursuit of a great 
object, a soul panting to stretch itself to the length and 
breadth of my vast diocese.’ 

The Bill passed I^arliament August 21st, 18iJ3, and 
reached India at the chise of the year. Considerable delay 
occurred in carrying out its prorisions ; for the expenditure 
sanctioned for the whole ecclesiasticial establishment was 
limited, and the archdeaconry of Bombay having been 
recently filled up, the funds did not at once admit of the 
appointment of both bishops. Eventually however all came 
round. Archdeacon Come, one of those men whoso praise 
is in all the churches, and 'whom the Bishop doomed for 
meekness and gcntlciioss of spirit more like his Divine 
Master than any one he had ever known, was recalled from 
the visitation on which, with proper allowan(jes, now for the 
first time obtained, ho had been engaged, and sent to Eng- 
land. I[e retimed in 1835, Bishop of Madras. Archdeacon 
Carr was summoned home in 1837, and returned Bishop of 
Bombay. 

All the dioceses were then filled, and the new machinery 
began to work. It formed a precedent of vast importance 
for a spreading church ; and has been followed both in 
Australia and in Africa. 

Church Building Fund for India. — The origin of 
this fund was singular, and serves to show that the day of 
small things should never he despised. 

In March 1820, a periodical, entitled Mtssionari/ Intelli- 
gence was commenced in Calcutta, for the purpose expressed 
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in its title. In June 1829, the plan was enlarged ; and now 
it was called T/te Christian Intelligencer . Daniel Corrio was 
file editor, and continued to be so for many j^ears. When 
in July he left Calcutta on his visitation of the upper 

provinces as archdeacon, he transferred tlic sole charge of 
this periodical to the Bishop's chaplain — the author of the 
present work : and it was carried on hy him till September 
in the following year. 

During this period it was enriched hy many contributions 
from the Bishop. Interesting extracts from his English 
letters were readily iiirnished, and e(‘clesiastical information 
from all parts of India was of course available. As death 
struck down one^ and * another who had been his valued 
friends at homo, the Jlishop took pleasure in recalling their 
excellencies, and recording his recollections of them, and 
these were insertt'd in The Christian Intelligencer, Thus in 
January appeared “ Be ‘collections of William Wilber- 

force;" in ^March 18^14, Recollections of Hannah More ; ” 
in May 18do, “ llccolh'ctions of tlie Rev. John Scott of 
Hull;" in August 18dG, “Recollections of Dr. Ryder, 
Bishop of Lichti<.‘ld and Covc'iitry;" in September 183§^ 
“Recollections of the Rev. Isaac C?rouch; " in Juno 1837, 
“Recollections of th(‘ Rev. Charles Simeon." All these 
were very graphic and interesting i)a 2 )crs, and have most of 
them been referred to in tho memoirs of those eminent 
I)crsons. 

These details have n bearing upon the subject, for early 
in the year 1834, amongstother anonymous letters addressed 
to the editor of The Christian Intelligencer, a 2 )pcared one 
signed “ Delta," (who it subsequently appeared was Mr. 
WaloByrn, a young East Indian of piety and respectability) 
lamenting the want of churches in India, an<J suggesting a 
remedy. That remedy wns very simple. It involved (1-) 
A Fund for the erection of churches voluntaril}’' throughout 
all India. (2.) A monthly- subscription of neitlicr more 
nor less than one rupc^e. (3.) This subscription to bo^ col- 
lected by the chajdain at each station, or by tho friends 
under his guidance. (4.) The management of the whole 
to be vested in the Bishop, archdeacon, and presidency 
chaplains. Tlie statistics of tho letter were wrong, but 
that did not affect tho principle. The idea was new ^ 
India, and might be successful ; hut there were grave doubte 
on tho other side. A momentary hesitation followed, as to 
whether the letter shoidd appear or not: and then the 
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balance inclined to tlio favourable side. Tlie plan was 
accordingly submitted to tlic Bishop ; and meeting with hi^ 
approbation, was inserted in the IniclUgoncor, with a strong 
recommendation, and a list of names, obtained at the palace, 
which represented every class in India. The scheme was 
thus fairly lauutihod, and the response was immediate. At 
the end of about four months the }0 was a sum of nearly 
two thousand rupees in hand, and a list of one thousand 
subscribers. Success was therefore sufficiently certain to 
autliori.so the calling together of the official persons nomi- 
nated as trustees. This was accordingly done. The Bishop, 
arcbdoiicon, and two prcsidc'ncy eha 2 )lains, met and tu'cepted 
the trust : and the editor of the luivlligeurcr, resigning all 
further responsibility, was a])puiuted first secretary. Certain 
fundamental rules were then agreed upon which have 
required but little alteration since. The Fund has been 
extensively useful, and continues to this day, as appears by 
the following short extract from the published Ilcport of the 
year 1807 : — 

.‘‘There arc now one hundred and twenty churches in this 
diocese (( -alcutta), including those in the course of crc'ction ; 
and to sixty-six of these has this ‘ Oiic-rnpcc-subs(M-iption 
Fund' contributed since its commencement in 1884, sums 
amounting to eighty-one thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
eight rupees.’’ 

One great advantage possessed by the Fund is this: — 
that if at any time the public interest flags, it is capable of 
instant revival by an earnest Bishop and' active secretary. 
He who in the providence of God has taken up the pastoral 
staff which dropped from his aged predecessor’s hands, and 
now presides w^'orthily over the Indian Church, has already 
spoken a commendatory word on this behalf, and has doubt- 
less met witli a ready response!’ 

MAn3iiAai3 AND Divorce amongst Native Christians. — 
The whole law of marriage in India was in a very vague and 
unsatisfactory state in the Bishop's time, and encroachments 
were ventured on which involved serious risk and responsi- 
^ity. Again and again did he bring the matter before the 
Government, and again and again was he requested to 
^ggest a remedy and prepare a Marriage Act which might 
be sent home and passed dbrough Parliament. He wrought 
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accordingly; the Government douLted: he altered; they 
approved. It cost him infinite trouble, and* after all, led to 
no result. It is needless to enter on the question now, as 
respects 33ritish subjects at least, because it has been set at 
rest by the 1 ‘3th and 14th Viet. c. 40. But as respects native 
Christians, both marriage and divorce are open questions, 
complicated by polygamy and heathen courts, and causing 
groat peiqdexity — not only in themselves, but because a 
decision given on Christian grounds might be set aside or 
reversed on legal grounds. Great difiercnccs of opinion 
also prevailed. A «^numbcr of missionaries of different 
religious denominations having come together to consider of 
the matter, resolved, amongst other things, that if a Hindoo, 
having many wives, became a Christian, it was 2)roper that 
he should retain them all. A copy of this resolution was 
sent to the Bishop through the medium of a committee, 
who, in making a report of their reception, said, that the 
Bishop “pronounced no decided opinion, but promised to 
give the matter his best consideration.^^ The moaning of this 
was clear enough. The Bishop did not ajq}rovc of the course 
which they had pursued, nor of the conclusion at which 
they had arrived ; but he did not choose to speak authori- 
tatively where he had no authority. His purpose and hLs 
plan, generally speaking, was to rule each cfise upon its 
own merits and by Christian principles, and thus gradually 
form precedents for uniform action. The c])iscopal sanction 
requii’cd for adult baptism enabled him to do tliis in the 
case of all the Church missionaries. 

A few cases occurred which he did decide. Ho decided 
that the Christian man must be the husband of one wife 
only, and that wife the first married. “ In nothing,’' he 
says, “ does true religion more directly l^enefit society 
than in the institution of Christian marriage. One man 
united in Holy Matrimony with one wife, the bond 'being 
indissoluble except for the ’' cause of fornication, is our 
Saviour’s blessed rule for domestic purity. The cases of 
adult married persons, where only one of the parties is con- 
verted, are most difficult. A man with two wives, if he 
become a Christian, must put one, the last whom he 
espoused, away, and live chastely with the first wife, who 
is, in truth, his only one in the cyo of God. Even if the 
second wife be willing to become a Christian, the above 
rule of natural equity is not therefore altered. If 
heathen partner, as the Apostle says, decides to go, let her 
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go, but let the Christian live without desiring a second 
marriage during the life of the absent partner. No case, J 
think, can bo found in the Now Testament of two wives 
being allowed, unless the absent party have been duly sepa- 
rated and divorced by reason of unfaithfulness, before a 
competent tribunal.” 

lie decided also, that if two natives had been living in 
concubinage, and now sought instruction in Christianity, 
they must be married before they could be received. 

And also, that if a child betrothed in infancy became a 
Cliristian, and the party to whom she had been betrothed was 
willing to give a legal bill of divorcement .before they came 
together, she was at liberty to marry any other man. 

TtTT; llELATTOX OF THE rjlAI»EAIXS TO I’TIE GOVERNMENT 

AND liisHoe. — This question concludes the long series of 
special duties which occupied the llishop during the first 
two years of his residence at Calcutta. Thcr agitation of it 
caused him more anxiety than all the rest, and brought him 
almost into collision with the Government. 

.The position of the East India Company \s Chaplains 
lias been already touched upon. It was lull of anomalies ; 
and they W(TC subject to autboritics which might very easily 
prove contradictory and conflicting. This suggested matter 
for serious thought ; and it was often discussed by the 
Governor-General and the Bishop during their moniing 
rides. At length on March 29th, ]83il, the Bishop received 
from Government an ofticial letter, asking him to define the 
duties of chaplains at military stations, and to give his 
opinion as to tlie dcgi’cc of authority proper to bo exercised 
by commanding olPccrs at su(?h stations. This involved the 
whole qucstioi^ and he replied on April 11th in a letter of 
great length and importance. The full assent of Govern- 
ment to the opinion expressed, and the suggestions contained 
in that letter, was signified on 'Aiiril i9th. ; and evorj^thing 
promised an amicable and satisfactory conclusion. But 
delay occurred, difficulties arose, minds changed, pledges 
were forgotten, and all the Bishop's reasonable expectations 
^erc ultimately disappointed. The matter looked larger 
when it occurred than it docs now — for time has its perspec- 
hve : and since no result in reality followed, and brevity is 
uesirable, further details may be omitted. 

The Indian climate, and the pressure of the varied busi- 
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ness thus narrated, were now c\ddcntly producing their 
effect upon the Bishop, and though health stood firm, much 
of his early buoyancy was gone. Change of air and scene, 
therefore, however inexpedient at first, was now become 
desirable, and it was wcU that the period assigned for his 
residence in Calcutta was drai\ing to a close, and that his 
primary visitation was at hand. ITis movements also were 
hastened by the serious illness of his daughter, which ren- 
dered a sea voyage indis])ensable. 

He intimated accordingly to the Govenimcnt his intention 
of visiting the eastel*n settlements of Penang, Moulmein, 
^Malacca, and Singapore, and from thence stretching across 
the Bay of Bengal to Madras and Ceylon : and he requested 
that a vessel might be providi'd for himself and his suite 
about the 15th of August, llis application having been 
duly acknowledged, he turned his undivided attention to the 
preparation of his Charge. 

With the primary visitation however, which this Charge 
inaugurated, another chapter commences, and the present 
one may fitly be concluded by extracts from the voluminous 
correspondence carried on during the two years which it 
embraces. 

It may bo mentioned incidentally thatlottcrs wore wiitteu 
every half year to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, tho President of the Board of Control, aiid the 
two venerable societies for I^romoting Cbristian Knowledge, 
and the Propagation of the Gospel, containing for the most 
part the narrative of liis proceedings, and the method he 
adopted for infusing life and vigour into all missionary 
operations. These Ic'ttors are far too long for insertion here, 
andrtlieir contents wdll have been in most cases anticipated. 
The attention of the reader, thcrefi)Te, 'will boircquired only 
to such letters as admit of extracts, and contain matter new 
or interesting. Such will conclude each chapter in suc- 
cession. 


LETTERS TO HIS FAMILY. 

^ March, 1833. 

* Business thickens on me immensely and inconceivably* 
But I delight in it. I am in excellent health and spints, 
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l)ut must l>c over ready “with loins girt and lamp trimmed/' 
for at sucih an hour as I think not, the Son of Man coinoth. 
Tlic hot weather is creeping on. Believe nothing that you 
hoar of mo. A thousand exaggerations on the unfavourable 
or favourable side will be sent over. Every one forms 
an opiiuon according to the face of the pentagonal building 
which he haj)i)ens to select. God is the only judge.' 

^Easier Monday, April 8, 1833. 

‘ Yesterday", Easter Day, the heat on coming out of church 
at one o’clock, was like a blazing furnlice ; but wo were in 
IIk* carriage, closely shut up, in a moment. We have 
nothing but mercy, goodness, and truth to record — kind 
friends, inmiensc prospects of u.sefulnc\ss, attentive con- 
gregations, a ])eaccful haj)])}^ family, the presence of our 
Saviour, and we ti’ust, ITis a])probation and blt‘ssing, which 
is better tlian life itself. The collection yesterday at the 
cathi'dral wiis above tlm*e thousand two huiidrcd rupees, or 
about d20/. The c(jmniunicants were <.)nc hundred and 
eighty-six. The attendants at church five hundred and 
skty. At the Old Church the attendants were seven 
hundred, and the commuiiicants about three hundred. At 
th(3 Free (-liurcli, attendants two hundred, communicants 
seventy. All this is an improvement.’ 


^Ayril, 1833. 

‘Yesterday wo had the Go venior- General and s’uite, and 
the principal persons of the settlement, to dinner. We sat 
down sixty- two, at eight o’clock, i\liicTi at this time of the 
year is the universal dinner hour. By having all the doors 
and windows open, and punkahs, fifty feet long, goin^all 
the time, we were very ccnnfoi'tahlc. It was a mere ordinary 
occumaice in this country. All were gone by half-past ten 
o'clu(3k, and I was on horsehack again at five this morning." 

‘Tittaghur, May, 1S33. 

‘Here T am sitting after breakfast in my open verandah 
lacuig this noble river, which is bursting upon my sight with 
its boats and native craft on three sides, west, south, and 
north. On the opposite bank is Aldeen House, where David 
very pagoda wdiich Henry JIariyn 
^cie his study. A large heathen temple is near. Seram- 
P^re IS fiirther up the river on the north, with the Govern- 
ment house at Barrackpore on this bank. On the south. 
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other private houses are scattered here and there. The 
Thames is nothing in comparison of this vast river. The 
foliage on each bank, and in our garden, is of oriental 
luxuriance — ^thc betel, the palm, the banian, the bamboo. 
The only deduction is a constant heat which unnerves, de- 
presses, annihilates the European mind and energies.^ 


‘Calcutta, May, 1833. 

‘ I am put to the full stretch ; for liere everything is called 
in question openly and arrogantly. The experience of nearly 
forty years in the afRlirs of differont Societies, and errors of 
the spiritual Church, is of unspeakable moment to me. The 
mild, and yet, I hope, firm churchmanship, which I have 
maintained all my life at home, in the face of liigh- church 
principles, and no-ehurcli principles, is again of infinite im- 
portance. Ev^eii th(' mechanical advantage of a loud voice, 
and the habit of preaching fi*oni notes, ai’C a great benefit 
now. I preach more freel\’, boldly, and as far as I can 
judge, simply, than ever J did in my life. The w’ork open- 
ing before me is immensely im]>ortant. I fear to enter upon 
particulars, lest 1 should grieve the Blessed Comforter ; and 
111 fact, I cannot give iiarticulars. The day shall declare 
it.' 


‘Calcutta, May, 1834. 

‘ All is going on delightfully as to spiritual things, but 
most agitatingly as to temporal. I don't wonder Mr. Grant 
has received the impression of my high-churchmanship, for 
Lord William has no notion of eeclesitistical matters. Never 
regard one word you Iw.-ar. I rt'joice in loving all that love 
our Lord Jesus Christ, hut I have taken oaths ! The Caste 
qufttion is absorbing my attention. IVTsecutions and re- 
proaches are rising on all hands. I rejoice tofineet them. I 
hail them as marks of coming blessings. My health is perfect. 
I am just as well now as wl^pn I landed, cxcejit, of course, 
deterioration of mind and body. But at any moment, I 
may full like others. There will he no interval, no time 
for consideration; there is hut a step hero between health 
and the grave. So, do not he surprised at anything- I 
rejoice and praise God for allowing mo to come, and I would 
set out again to-inorrow if I had to do so again.' 


‘ Tittaohub, May, 1834, 
* The weather is perfectly suffocating. None can pity 
but those who know our sufferings. The mind, body, 
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tions, tempers, words, and feelings arc all morbidly affected ; 
and nothing remains but deep-seated principles of rcligioji 
on which to fall back. There is the rock. The new scene 
of trials quicikens its pace, and towers as it approaches. But 
it is good for us. Distinction, publicity, noise, intercourse 
with mankind, station, novel circumstances, authority, arc 
i*ois()N to the soul, and have been distilling their venom 
so(‘-retly ever since we arrived. Now come the compensating 
and humbling dispensations. It is im])Ossible to describe 
the difficult (jasos which arise whilst ‘‘ ruling in the fear of 
(j!od” a vast diocese like this ; with ofcry body around you 
ns scnsitl\'e, and as morbidly peevish as pyou arc 5'oursolf. 
Then to distinguish what is the path of duty — where 
cownrdi<*e begins, and forbearance ends — ^liow to keep down 
ilie old man in oneself, Avhilst public order is not 
jieglet'fed in the execution (»f official duty. All this is difficult. 
But it is nothing coni]iarcd wdth the IIkakt, which is to be 
kept “with all diligencc,^^ as out of it arti “the issues of 
life.’' All other things w’ould be as nothing if they did not 
{*oj-rupt tlie heart, weaken the hold on Christ, enfeeble love, 
luid dami) holy joy and communion. There seems a uiii- 
versjil de<‘ay in this dissolving seeno, extending to every 
thing. "We need your ])rayers for (InACK si^Kni’iEXT. 

‘1 have givc'ii a list of some hundreds of volumes from 
my Islington library. I long for my' miscellaneous litera- 
tur(\ iiiy theology, my^ Fathers, my French Divines, my 
parliaincnliiry ren^ords. T find I cannot go on wdtliout my 
hooks for continual roferciico. Add to my list all you 
tliiuk I may occasionally use, especially the Oriental. I 
W'aiit no Oernian nor t^paiiish, nor Italian, as I have lost 
tliosc languages.^ • 

TO A SCRUrtJLOUS CHAPLAIN. 


^ November^ 1832 . 

‘ I reserve my judgment oh this particular affair till I 
have llic wdiole of the case hefoi’O m(' ; hut you w’ill allow 
1110 to say that, unless in the case of excommunication, I 
douht W'liclher wo can refuse the rites of burial. Nor do 
I know that it would be expedient or desirable : as any 
P'^Y-^'pd cases of cxemj)tion would go to the making each 
individual clergyman a judge of the spiritual state of tho ' 
departed, and thus iutrodmjc endless confusion. Tho very 
fact of the service being used in all hut excommunicated 
instances, renders tho danger you anticipate less than it 
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would otherwise he. Whereas, if certain cases could be 
excepted, the fearful confirmation given to all others, would 
be a prominent evil following on the change. I conceive 
it a safer and more prudent course to let all the occasional 
offices stand on their obvious ground, supplying, by the 
ordinary doctrines in the pulpit and in j)rivate, the cautions 
necessary. No more importance would then be attached to 
them by the survivors and bystanders, than there ought to 
be ill a National Church, whore general rules must neces- 
sarily bo adhered to. But I will give you my more ma- 
tured judgment on a fit opportunity. In the meantime, 
let me comfort you under the painful feelings and many 
sorrows wdiicli the ministry of the gospel in a foreign land, 
and at a distance from the bishop, must occasion. Preach 
humbly and faithfully, my dear sir, the great redemption 
by the of (iod. 1 >iscriminate clearly and affectionately 
between tlie outward privileges of the Cliurcb, and the real 
obedience and love of the sincere Christian. A])ply closely 
and discreetly to the hearts and consciences of men the calls 
and invitations of the Gospel. Pray much yourself, and 
exhort your hearers to pray for the hlesscd influences of 
the Holy Spirit ; and you will find that the general ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments and rites of the Church 
will not bo fatally misunderstood.’ 

TO A CARELESS CHAPLAIN. 

1833. 

‘ ^[y mind will remain open to all the statements and 
explanations you may offer. I came here as the father of 
llie younger, and friend of the senior chajdains. If there 
have heen negligences, or r('missncss, a candid avowal and 
determined resolution to enter on a new andt better course 
of duty will he your wisdom, and will gradually establish a 
fairer reputation for you ; for probably you are the last 
person to know how widely 'unfavourable impressions have 
spread. To save the souls of our flocks — to preach to them 
the spiritual doctrines of tlie divine Povclation entrusted 
to us — to set forth a crucified Saviour as the awakened 
sinner’s hope — to exhibit the sacred operations of the Holy 
Ghost as the author and giver of life — to enforce holiness, 
the love of God, a heavenly temper, and a spirit of prayer— 
to urge tlie various duties of social life, and all the ten 
commandments, as the fruits of faith and following after 
justification : — these are the main topics of our apostolical 
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ministry of the Church, and of the Scriptures on which that 
Church is founded. And then follows the minister’s life and 
example, which must sustain his doctrine and enforce his 
exhortation ; or all he preaches will ho worse than nothing, 
as our Ordination service strongly teaches.’ 

TO AN OFFENDTNO CHAPLAIN. 

1833 . 

‘ I am aware, of course, that it is not in my power to 
do much to enforce an efficient discharge of the ministerial 
functions. Vraycr, eamc'st and mild j’oprcsentations, are my 
chief instruments. But occasions, at the same time, are not 
wanting when the faithful, laborious, aiicl truly pious clergy- 
man can Ixj promoted, and those of a (‘ontrary dc'seription 
removed to less prominent stations, by application ti) the 
Governor-General in council ; whilst, hu* rdfences against 
discijdino, immediate remedies are provided, of w'hicli you 
are doubtless quite aware. 

‘But I turn from this painful part of the subject, 'which 
is rendered necessary by the style of j our lettei’, to the fur 
jnore agreeable and hopeful prospect wliicli I trust M ill open 
before mo in my future intercourse with j’oii. Any one 
may bo for a time eomparativelj" torpid in his spiritual 
duties, and from the new and strange scones of an East 
Indian life be thrown off his guard. The relaxing influence 
also of the climate demands great consideration. Little, 
potty, and unkind feelings also, are ai)t to he generated in fi 
small society. The recollections of England at times oj)pres8 
the heart and paralyse exertion. The idea of being an 
exile, looking for a return to our home, is apt to make us 
less earnest about our omu imiinHliate duties. These, and 
similar impediments arise, for wliirii largo alloMmnco is to 
he made. I beg you, my reverend brother, to spare me any 
further pain, by making j^ourself, frankly and nobly, a trial 
of what you can do, to satisfy the reasonable wishes of the 
inhabitants of your station. I shfill truly be rc'joiced to 
hear of your success in making such an attempt. The 
moment you take the first stop, cheerfully and kindty, 
others will fall in Math your wishes. You will be a happier, 
because a more useful and rcs 2 )ected man. You will soon 
recover any gi-ound you may have seemed to lose, and God 
will bless you.’ . 
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, TO A TOUNG CATECHIST. 

^ApHly 1833 . 

‘ I address you myself, that I may show the tenderness of 
the good shepherd towards the wandering slieep. Your 
confession and submission arc too cold, general, and unsatis- 
factory. I cannot favour you with a re-admission to the 
privileges you have forfeited, till I see a contrite heart and 
a mind touched v^dth a sense of sin. My young friend, God 
requires a broken spirit. You cannot teticli others till you 
have learned yourseli^ to bow in heart before the Lord. 
Come then, return unto the J-«ord. Take with you words 
and turn to Him. AVhoii 1 receive one line from you, not 
(;f flattery or servility, but of genuine ])cnitcncc and grief 
for sin as committed against Ciod, 1 shall know what to do 
about you. The Lord, even the Lord Jesus, have mercy 
on you and bless you.^ 


TO A MISSIONARY, ON TEMPER. 

1834 . 

'Lot me, as I am writing, repeat what I said to you, on 
the extreme im])ortance of watching over the temper in this 
irritating climate, so that the “ advc'rsary may be ashamed, 
having no evil thing to say of ns.” Strong minds like 
yours, and weak ones like , commonly fail from oppo- 

site causf's in this res])(H‘t. The most decided conquest of 
grace in the heart of man is the comiiu'st OA^er natural tem- 
peraTiK'iit. Nor is contempt a Avhit bettc'r than open hos- 
tility : liccause it is more tlic fruit of pride in ourselves, and 
is more galling to an opjioncnt.’ 

A 

TO A CHAPLAIN, ON THE DURIAL OF ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

^Jane, 1833 . 

'The (!aso you mention requires cxtiuor Jinary discretion. 
I should be ineliiied to inform the Homan Catholic priest — 
' (1) That you had written to me. 

' ( 2 ) That 1 was anxious to preserve peace and harmony 
amongst all classes of 2 :)ers()ns so far as the laws 
and canons and usages of the Protestant Church 
• of England Avould allow. 

^ (3) That our Protestant churches and churchyards 
were undoubtedly designed for. our own- com- 
munion. 
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‘ (4) That if others were presented for interment, onr 
office ought to he complied with and used, ^n 
point of riglit, by our own clergy. 

‘ (5) 2}ut that for the sake of peace and goodwill, the 
permission might be granted for the Homan 
Catholic ministers to perform the scr\'icc. 

* (G) In which case it must be done in the Homan Ca- 
tholic chapel, or at the house of the deceased. 

‘ (7) That the laws and canons will allow of no other 
course. 

‘ (S) Hut that if any grievance is coniphuned of, I will 
represent it at hoint*, and leiirii the more exact 
mind of the Aidibishop. 

' (0) That I was unwilling to take up the matter offi- 
cially at present, ho]>ing that, u])()n the case being 
explained, no pi-actical difficulty would remain. 

'Such is the demi-official course which 1 should be in- 
clined to rGCommeiid, so as not to com])r()mise our rights as 
Protestants, and yet not to light iij) a llamo that might not 
quickly be sut)du(‘d, more particidarly in militiiry bodies. I 
riiall be glad to bear that no explosion has taken jdaco. A 
finj.'it part of wisdom consists in knowing how to mamige in 
such delicate junctures. In the meantiiiio, your general 
ministr}', iny dear sii‘, your doctrine, your spirit, your life 
will testify for you, and gain more and more the coniidcnce 
of the w'liolc station where you are placed. The gospel of 
our meek and lowly Saviour when fully sot forth in all its 
gluiy and grace, and w1k*ii supi)orted hy a (‘onsistent, liberal, 
kiud-hearted, holy, digniti(‘d conduct, attracts esteem and 
engages Ioax'. 1 commeud you and your ministiy to the 
Blessed SuAdoui'.’ 

• 

TO THE ARCHDEACON OF ]\IAI)RAS. 

* 1833. 

‘ What hard work it is to walk with God, to live hy faith, 
and to maintain an elevated tone of godliness, Avhoii the 
climate unnerves, the habits of the country debilitate, and 
the natural dejection of the sjnrits disqualify. I conceive 
that to bo a (Jhristian iu India is an effort of grace 
indeed ! 

‘ I begin to feel what I miglit have expected before now; 
me evil of floating rumours. Every public man is exposed 
to this. 1‘leasc to believe nothiiig you hear about me, and 
pi’ay be as silent as you can; for mouths and cars, and 
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eyes, are all on the alert to catch me tripping: and trip 
I do and must, or else lie torpid and useless, with my talent 
hid in a napkin. I anticipate storms when the first novelty 
is over, and the realities of the Gosj)el begin to operate on 
the Indian public. But so suifered our Master, and so 
must all llis faithful servants ! ^ 

TO THE ARCHDEACON OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

‘ September y 1833. 

‘ The permission for the 3’^omig to approach the Lord’s tabic 
when desirous of coulirniatioii, is allowed by the rubric. 
Tli(' i'xamiiiatiou of thciii private^, and the decision upon 
their qualifications, all fall within the office and duty of a 
presbj'ter. Of course 3"ou do not read the Confirmation 
service, nor proceed to inipositiou of hands, nor pronounce 
that apost<jlical benediction which has ever been accounted 
(with ordination, jurisdiction, con‘cction of doctrine and 
discipline, and suporinteiidence) the peculiar spiritual pro- 
vince vested in the olfice termed Episcopal. Any solemnity 
which can be given to 3"our examination and admission to 
the Hoi 3' Communion, short 'of these things, would of course 
be most desirable at 3"our distance from 3^our diocesan.’ 

ON A COMPLAINT MADE EY A HIGH CIVILIAN AGAINST A 
CHAPLAIN’S PREACHING. 

• * Aufjust^ 1834 . 

‘Allow me to remind 3"ou how very delicate my position 
If I proceed olficiall3^ — then false doctrine, heresy, sus- 
])ciision, deprivation, arc the terms which must be omplo3xd. 
If I proceed upon rumour, I throw suspicion and ^stress, 
without possibl3' the least advantage, into the mind of the 
chaplain, and those he might suppose to have originated it. 
The case is difficult. I will do wdiat I properly can. On 
that, dear sir, I pray 37JU to redy. 

‘No article of religion would, moreover, be more difScRlt 
to treat legally and by stiict canons, than that respecting 
our “ regeneration.” General expressions ; want of distinc- 
tions for the body of the audience; deficiencies in expounding 
the nature and importance of the spiritual life; mistakes, or 
apparent mistakes, in confounding baptismal regeneration, 
•which is true, with the now creation of the moral and intel- 
lectual powers issuing in repentance and faith, which is not 
true : — all this is not easily substantiated before a Bishop m 
the seat of judgment. 
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* 1. Ilercsy is tangible : the denial, for instance, of the 
Trinity, the fall of man, the Incarnation, the 
Divinity of Christ, &c. * 

‘ 2. Neglect of duty Ls tangible. 

‘ 3. Vice is tangible. 

‘ 4. Profaneness is tangible. 

‘ You perceive, dear sir, my meaning. I repeat, that I 
shall do what I can. You arc to renumber two things : 
first, that no chaplain is immoveable ; and, secondly, that 
conversion and imjirovcmcnt may visit, by divine goodness, 
any heart, at any'^ time, by unexpected means, 

‘ For the rest, I shall be hsippy, most h^ppy, to hear from 
you. Kindness is of amazing virtue. Tiy what you can 
do, by heaping coals of fire upon his head.’ 



CHAPTER XII. 
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PRIMARY VISITATION. 
1831—1835. 


Bishop’s Charge — Voj'age to Penang — Scenery — Productions — Population — 
Confirmation — Singapore — Ciiurch huilding — Scliools — Landing at Malacca 
— Mr. GutzlaflF — J(}Ss>house — Dutch church — Moulmein — Consecration of 
the Church — Ceylon : its troubled state — Marriage licences — Bible 
translations — Dutch Proi>onents — Cotta — Kandy — Ancient temple— • 
King’s palace — Blind's tooth — Interview with Adigars and Priests — 
Baddegaiiio — Severe storm — Landing at Madras — Southeiii missions — 
Caste question— Tan jorc — Conferenee with the natives — Swartz — Tri- 
chinopoly — Final arrungemeuts — Con*espoudeiice. 


The Primary Visitntion was licld in the cathedral on 
Auf^ust lJ3th, 1834 : when twenty-one clergy answered to 
their names. The sermon was preached by Dr. Mill, the 
Piincipal of 13ishoj)’s College, and the Charge occupied an 
hour and a half in its delivery. It had engaged the 13ishop*s 
earnest attention for some months, and had been written 
and re written several times. Some excitement almost 
necessarily followed: so that when the clergy gathered 
round him, and he commenced his opening address, by 
saying — “ That in the short space of twelve or thirteen years 
a fifth Bishop of Calcutta should be addressingjiis lleverend 
Brethren from this chair, is a most affecting memori^^ of 
the uncertainty of life, and of the mysteries of the divine 
judgments. As to man, all is weakness and change. The 
pastoral staff drops from the hand before it is grasped. 
Measures are broken off in the midst : and we must look to 
the mercy of God alone for the settlement and future safety 
of our apostolical branch of Christas holy Catholic Church 
in India — his feelings were overpowered: all the circum- 
^stances connecting together the past and the present seemed 
*to rush upon his mind : his voice faltered : he paused m 
deep emotion : and was a considerable time before he comd 
recover his self-command. Then, continuing his address, he 
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rivcttcd tlio attention of all liis hearers, and sympathy gave 
place to a feeling of deep solemnity. 

It will not be necessary here to discuss the many im- 
portant topics of a Charge which V'as widely circulated in 
India, and several times reprinted in England. Ilut a few 
statistics may be mentioned as illustrating the subsequent 
progress of things in India ; and a tew quotations may bo 
made on subjects as fresh and interesting now, as when 
they were delivered. 

Tlio statistics show that at that time the number of 
chaplaincies allotted to Ilengal were .thirty-seven ; and the 
number filled up, thirty- two. This told^ of a considerable 
increase ; for in llishop Ilcber’s time, the number allotted 
to llongal was but twent5’'-six, and of these not more than 
half were in the field of labour : whilst in Bishop Middle- 
ton’s time the chaplaincies were fifteen, and the clergy at 
work numbered only ten or twelve. 

If the wdiole of India, including tlie presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay, was taken into account; then the 
number of cha])laincics in was seventy-five: and the 
liumbcr of chaplains present in ^ho field about sixty. 

If the professors of Bishop’s College and tbe mission- 
aries were added, this number w^nild approach one hundred 
and twenty : whilst tlio number of stations served, or occa- 
sionally visited, would be about one hundred and eighty. 
This was for all India. AVliilst in Bengal, the aggregate 
nuiubcr of clergy was fifty-eight, and the stations visited, 
Avliether large, or small, about ninety. 

From the topics of general and onduving interest dwelt 
upon ill the Charge, the following extracts may be made, as 
worthy of reigark. 

The Gospei.. 

‘Ropcntance for sin, faith in the obedience unto death of 
the Son of God, holiness the "fruit of both by the grace of 
the blessed Siiirit, the ton commandments the rule of life ; 

this is Christianity. The Church, her ministry, her 
sacraments, her liturgies, are only channels for these mighty 
blessings. You are the heralds, expounders, preachers, not 
of the forms of the Church, but of the Gospel. Every- 
depends on your understanding and acting on this « 

. ^ . The Church. 

It IS highly important for us ever to remember what a 
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Cliurcli can do, and what it cannot do. What a Church 
can do, and what our own does, is to give a sound con- 
feifeion of doctrine, an evangelical liturgy and offices, 
legitimate authority, the unbroken succession and right 
ordination of ministers, wise constitutions, canons, and 
formularies, together with books of sermons or homilies, 
embodying the preaching she would wish to encourage. 
These are no slight advantages. And where the State' 
supports such a Church, expands it with the increase of 
Christian population, and protects with mild laws the de- 
cencies of religion and the sanctity of the sabbath, the 
benefits are immepso. These are the means of salvation 
for souls, a rallying point for the primitive faith, a preser- 
vative against weakness, heresy, and love of change, a 
principle of recovery and resuscitation from declines, a 
banner because of the truth. All this a Cliurch can do. 
But what a Church cannot do, is, to accomplish of herself, 
much loss‘])erpctuatc, any one of the spiritual ends of her 
appointment. She cannot give her priesthood the illumi- 
nation of grace, she cannot inspire them with the love of 
Christ, she (3annot infuse compassion for souls, she cannot 
penetrate wdth her own doctrines tlieir sermons and instruc- 
tions, she cannot preserve and hand down to succeeding 
ages the presence and blessing of Christ.’ 

PiiHAmriXG. 

^ Do not be afraid of distinguishing in your own mind— 
though you should be extremely tender in* speaking of 
others — between what is preaching the Gospel, and what 
is not. There is one way to heaven, and but one. He 
that points out that way, preaches the (jl()S])el ; and he tliat 
does not, preaches not the Gospel ; whatever «clse ho may 
preach.' 

Native Edtkutiox. 

‘ Whatever gives knowledge, and does not exclude, though 
it may not professedly include, Christianity ; whatever is not 
retrograde horn, but a step in advance towards Christianity, 
will meet our favourable regard. We never fear know- 
ledge. All we dread is the poisoned stream mingling with 
its flow, and weakening, instead of refreshing, the fainting 
traveller. If you exclude Christianitjr cx-profesm, yo^ 
deprive the Hindoo of many of the highest benefits he 
might otherwise derive from it; you block up the mam 
entranee to the Temple of Truth ; you deny hm, without 
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-asking him the question, and by supposing prejudices which 
do not exist, the knowledge of the prevailing religion of the 
civilised world. You leave India to an education which 
makes fallen man proud, discontented, difficult to govern, 
and liable to be tossed about for half a century on the sea 
of turbulence and doubts : instead of giving it one which is 
meek, peaceable, contented, and allied to English govern- 
ment, laws, literature, and manners.’ 

Missionartes. 

‘What can exceed the inviting prospects which India 
])resents ! The fields white for the harvest and awaiting the 
band of the reaper ! Nations bursting the intellectual sleep 
of thirty centuries ! Superstitions no longer in the giant 
strength of youth, but doting to their fall ! Oh ! whore are 
the first propagators and professors of Christianity ? AVherc 
are our martyrs and reformers? Where the ingenuous, 
pious sons of our universities ? Where are our younger 
devoted clergy ? Are they studying their ease ? Are they 
resolved on a ministry, tamo, ordinary, agrceahlc to the 
llp.sh? Are they drivelling after minute literature, poetry, 
fame ? Do they shrink from that toil and labour, which, 
as Augustine says, Our Commander, Nostcr Imporator, 
accounts most blessed ? * 

After the delivery of the Charge, the clorg\% missionaries, 
schoolmasters, catechists, and students assembled at dinner 
at the Hi shop’s palace. The usual forms were gone through, 
and the printing of both charge and sermon promised ; and 
then the liishop threw out two important topics for dis- 
cussion : first, the shortening of the church services in 
adaptation to^ the Indian climate ; and, next, the possible 
establishment of a body of missionary-chaplains, to come 
out for a specified time, to he under the Dishop’s control, 
to act as curates to the chaplain as well as missionaries to 
the heathen, and to derive their income partly from home, 
and partly from the station where they laboured. 

The discussion was animated, and favourable to both pro- 
positions; and though no practical result followed, the 
evening thus passed pleasantly and profitably. 

A farewell dinner at Government House, and a farewell 
sermon at the Cathedral followed : and then early on Mon- 
morning, August 24th, the Bishop embarked, under the 
usual salute, and topped down the river on his first Visitation. 
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He had applied for the Entcrprinc steamer : hut she was 
not ready ; and Govoriimcnt, therefore, engaged cabins in 
{he Afiicty a largo East-Indiaman, which had brought out 
Mr. Macaulay, the new legislative councillor, and his sister, 
now Lady Trevelyan. 

The passage to Penang was rendered anxious by the 
illness of the Bishop’s daughter, and prolonged by baffling 
currents, contrary winds, and frequent calms. But it 
opjiosed '' a d 3 ko to the influx of new business, and gave 
time for reflection upon the old ; ” and the result, upon the 
whole, was invigoratvig and beneficial. On September 18th 
land Avas in sight; and on the 19th the vessel glided into 
the roads te.ad, formed by the island of Penang on the one 
side, and the Queda country on the other. The Bishop 
landed at once, and before the evening closed, he and his 
whole jiarty were h<)S])ilahly received and sheltered in the 
liouse of Sir Bc'iijamiii Malkin, the Judge and Becordcr of 
the Straits. Kotliiiig could exceed the kindness manifested 
by himself and his excellent lady during the whole of the 
Bishop’s stay ; and after ho left, liis daughter, having 
derived no beneiit from the sea voyage, and being unable, to 
continue it, found there a home for many months, and 
remained till increasing illness compelled a permanent 
return to England. 

Prince of \V^ales’ Island, or Penang (from the betel-nut 
it bears), came into the possession of the East India Com- 
pany by jiurchasc ; and being on the liigh road to China, 
w’as deemed at one time a place of consideriililc importance. 
Handsome buildings, good roads, an excellent church and 
parsonage had been the pleasing results. But when the 
(lliiiia trad(i was taken from the hands of the Company, the 
glory of l^enaiig passed away with it, an(\, all was now 
cconom\", neglect, decay. Still nature retained her exceed- 
ing loveliness, and a mixed population of about forty 
thousand leinained. Almost cveiy nation of the 
found there its rcj)rescntative and its religion ; so that 
countenances, languages, dresvses, liahits, food, were all 
diverse^, and mingled i]i most picturesque confusion. The 
authorities and chief mercantile persons in the island were 
Protestants; but there was also a large body of Roman 
Catholics : the rest were votaries of Mahomet, Confucius, 
Brahma, and Blind. The temperature, never so high or so 
low as in India, is equable and oppressive. But that whicn 
produces a languor indescribable in man, produces a vigoii^ 
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and luxuriance almost inconceivable in vegetation. All 
Kature’s strange sights are to he met with in different 
parts of the island : trees of gigantic growth ; creepers of 
wondrous heauty ; ferns of most curious and grotesque 
device ; the monkey-plant, with its cup and cover opening 
to receive a supply of water, and shutting when supplied ; 
the stick-insect lying on the path to he picked up and 
broken in an idle moment like a withoi-cd twig, but for six 
logs, thin as a hair, uiidouhliiig and projecting at the 
moment of danger, and hurrying it off ; the trumi)eter, 
hidden in the grass and sending forth its notes as from the 
lips of an English child ; humming-hk'ds, darling like 
flashes of green and gold, or half hurying themselves witlLiii 
the petals of a flow’^cr ; the snake gliding from beneath the 
feet of ilu‘. startled traveller : — all tlu‘se arc common vsights 
and sounds in that strange island. Pepper, cloves, iucLigo, 
(*,<»flVe, all flourish ; hut the nutmeg was, at the time of the 
lh>ho])’s visit, the most choice' ami valuable ])roduet. T^ach 
tre<‘ stood scpariit(% a model of vigour and h(‘auty, laden 
with fruit, and yiehliiig to its owner, after »s('von years' cari^ 
m*d jailiene.e, a rich and unceasing return. Tlie procc'ss is 
always going on ; lor the fruit is alw^ays ripening, and tlie 
owner always gathering: whilst changing st'asons and vary- 
ing ])riees, added the excitement of si^eculation to the reality 
of profit. 

All those things produced the effect of enchantment. A 
few (lays since the llishoj) had hvvn imnuTsed in all the 
anxieties and cares of ofli<ie, and iioav he \vas free to expa- 
tiate in all these w^onders of nature'. 

liut the real business of the visitation soon began : and 
all that could ho done, he did. The chaplain was first 
visited in his parsonage, and the Pishop looked grave when 
he found attached to it a flourishing nutimig plantation. 
Words of caution only were spoken no\v : hut the pursuit 
Was afterwards forbidden. The church was close at hand, 
and w'as examined with much interest. A Grecian building 
and portico, wdth a lofty spire, spoke for Christianity in this 
heathen land ; and steps were at once taken to check the dila- 
pulations which began evcrywdiero to he manifest. In the 
interior w'cre three noble monuments. One w^as a marble 
group, tlic size of life, by Flaxman, and represented Bri- 
tannia directing the attention of a most exquisite Tlindoo 
cinld to the medallion of Liord Cornwallis ; whilst India, 
ngured by a Hindoo mother, sat apart weeping niidei- the 
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palm-troo. Another group, hy Bchnos, represented a Malay 
folded hands and one knee slightly bent, reading an 
inscription comnaomorative of Colonel Malacaster. The 
countenance of the Malay, his creozo, his slight drapery, 
his attitude — all were perfect. The third was by Westma- 
eott, and represented in a compartment above the inscription 
slab, a group of children, bearing the emblems of justice and 
tlie ^veapons of war. It commemorated a former Governor 
named Bannerman. 


The school was next visited, and presented a striking 
illustration of the confusion of tongues, lleprcscntativcs 
of almost all the different nations inhabiting the island 
were present. The building was large and handsome, and 
capable of boarding fifty children and instructing five hun- 
dred. About sevi'nty vrcrc i)rescnt at the examination. 
In one class the names of the boys, as taken down upon 
the spot, were Affatt, Williams, Lloyd, Stewart, Sooquay, 
Affoo, Ayhang, Ltlialjoc Kooklong, Ilam, Abdulrahman. 
Here, then, were assembled jMalays, Welsh, English, Scotch, 
Chinese, Siamese, Bengalees, Ilindoos, and Mussulmen: 
and yet the master was an old sol<lier and could only speak 
English. The effect may bo imagined. For some years, 
till the children picked up a little English, they learned 
nothing ; and it was not easy to suggest a remedy. The 
mechanical part was bc'tter. Many of the children wrote 
well : for they found the advantage of . it, by obtaining 
speedy employment as clerks. The Chinese were minute 
models of their race — with narrow eyes, twisted tails, and 
shrewd expression. They wrote upon a board thinly covered 
with fine sand. The copy finished and inspected — the 
monitor gently shook the board, the writiBg disappeared, 
and a fresh task began. 

On the following day, a. meeting of the subscribers was 
bold, over which the Bishop presided. He offered valuable 
suggestions, and recommended the addition of a female 


school, and a committee of Ladies. 

To make the short visit more effectual, a meeting of the 
candidates for confirmation was called, to which all parents 
and friends were inrftcd. This admitted of much familiar 
and. religious converso, and prepared for the due administra- 
tion of tho rite on the folio wii\g day, when forty-eight yoimg 
persons were admitted to the fellowship of the Church. 

On the Sunday after, the Bishop preached his farewd 
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sennon and administered the Lord’s Supper. He took 
leave of the congregation, and thanked them for thqjir 
courteous reception and ready compliance with his wishes, 
lie recommended (1) personal piety ; (2) education ; (J3) 
churchiiiansliip ; (4) Sunday observance ; (5) cultivation of 
pastoral intercourse ; (6) horror of idolatry and pity for 
idolaters ; (7) example to the heathen world ; (8) iicacc. 

Oil Wednesday the steamer arrived from Calcutta; and 
on Thursday the Lisliop hade farewell to his kind hosts 
und cmharked for Singapore. 

Singapore is a free port, and merchants of all nations 
have their representatives and agents locat(‘d there. Great 
changes may have taken place since the Bishop’s first visit, 
and it is to bo hoped that gi*eat improvements have been 
made. It w'as not then famed either for morality or honesty. 
Whole ranges of houses, communicating by private passages, 
were given up to gambling; and to buy a thing was not 
always to got what was wanted. 

No church had over existed ; and the attempt to build 
one, in times jiast, had given rise to sad dissensions, and 
eaus(»(l wounds wliicli wtu'o still open and rankling. Bent was 
paid by (■Jovernincnt for the partial use of a ebapel belonging 
to the London Jlissionary Society ; but this v as ill adapted 
for the even when there was a cliajilain to officiate. 

A JMadras chaplain was at this time in residence, but the 
aiTaugcment was tcm 2 )orary, and included the adjacent 
settlement of Malacca also. To erect a church, and to 
provide a permanent chaplain, were therefore matters of 
the first impiji’tance ; and jirompt action was necessary, for 
the Bishop's stay was limited to a few days. Ho landed 
on Saturday flight, and was entei'tained by Mr. Wingrovc, 
a member of the Council. Immediate notice was sent round 
the station of divine service g^wd the Holy Communion for 
the following d<iy, and of a public meeting for the ^londay 
morniug. The congregation >vas large, but the Communion 
small. 

On Monday morning all the influential people in the 
settlement came together to consider of the erection of the 
church ; and the Bishop having been requested to preside, 
submitted to tlicm a plan which ho had well considered.* 
His presence hushed some doubtful questions ; and after 
lull consideration it was agreed that a church should he 
erected, that a public subscription should be opened, that 
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grants should be applied for from the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the Church Iluildiiig Fund for 
India, and that the Government should be requested to re- 
deem their present payment of twenty dollars per mensem, 
for a fixed sum in aid of the building. If from these sources 
the amount fell short of the ten thousand dollars required, 
money was to be borrowed oil the security of the pew-rents. 
All this was agreed to, and above three thousand dollars were 
subscribed in the room. This sum was after wai-ds increased 
to four thousand dollars : a committee was appointed, a site 
selected, an architect f«')und, a plan approved, and the proper 
apjdication.s made* Everything was thus in good train, 
and the Bishop was well pleased. 

He then proceeded to examine} the school. It differed 
from the one previously examined at Pcaic.iig, in that four 
different rooms were assigned to tour dificreiit languages — 
English, Tamul, Chiiu'sc', and JMalay. In three of these 
rooms, the masters being natives, no sort of religious in- 
struction was introduced ; and in the fourth it was very 
poor and unsatisfactory. 

As at Penang, the young people desiring confirmatinn 
were previously assembled : and since a laigo proportion 
of the people were Presbyterians, the question was raised 
iis to the adaiitation of the Churclr service to their case. 
They wished to be confirmed, but doubted about tbc allu- 
sion to godfathers and godmothers. The I5ishop decided 
that in all such cases, tlic natural parents stood to their 
children in Cod’s stead ; and that this being previously 
understood and allowed on both sides, the young people might 
answer e(m.seientious]y, and he would confirm willingly. 

ITo them addressed them earnestly ui)on the sul)jc(;t of 
dedication to God, and on the appointed day ^administered 
the rite. 

An American JTissionary applied to him for advice on 
several i)oints, and amongst others, as to his dealings with 
the lloninn Catholics. He himself was engaged in dis- 
tributing Bibles, and tlie priest had thr(}utcned to bum 
every cojiy he could lay bis hands on. The advice given 
was, that every copy slnmld he tendered as a loan. B 
then, any third person seized or destroyed it, ho would bo 
liable to i:>uni.shment. 

The churchyard having then been conscjcratcd, and the 
Church Committee once more assembled and addressed, the 
fii’st episcopal visit ever paid to the settlement concluded. 
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‘^Blessed be tby name, O Lord,” sucli arc the Bishop’s 
notes whilst receding from it, “ for having carried me 
through two branches of my visitation — Penang and Sin- 
gapore. May J approach the third with humble trust in 
Tliy TIoly Name, and the seven-fold influences of thy Holy 
Spirit.” 

¥ 

AVlion the steamer loft Calcutta, it brought J)r. INI ill, the 
rriiicipal of Bishop’s (^olh‘go, in search of lu'alth, A\itli his 
auiiahle and excellent lady : and they had since formed 
part of the Bishop’s company, and mow i)roceeded with 
him t<» Malacca. , 

The night of October lOtli was closing in before the anchor 
was (lro])pod some miles from shore. A single boat ap- 
proacljccl, sent by the Jlosident — not to mention the arrange- 
ments mad(^ for the Bishop, but to ask wlien ho would land, 
wIkto ho would go, and what he would do. All this in- 
decision invedved deday ; and when hour after hour had 
passed away, it was determined to wfiit no longer, but to 
land. The ship^ boat accordingly was lowered, and after 
some scar(.*h the moulTi of the river whicdi 3*iiiis up the 
town was entered, and the landing-place reached. Sleep 
brooded over ^Malacca, and all was silence as tlic^ party 
stepped ashore. Tlierc was no one to ro(;eive, to wtdcoiiu', to 
guide, or to entertain. The old Avhi to Siadi -house, however, 
was near at hand. The iloor yieldc'd to a push, five Sepoys 
tilecphig on the threshold were roused, a bar Avas rtnnoved, 
the broad stone staircase ascended, a lock turned, and then 
all stood ill a large upper room uiifrirnislted and uiiAvholc- 
some. To ()j)en all t he Avindows and trim the si lip’s lan- 
terns, were the flrst stops taken : and then (mcli gazed upon 
bis iieighhonrf and hurst into a laugh. “ Prom the sublime 
to the ridiculous there is hut a stc]),” said the Bislnip, as 
ho Slit down upon an empty box. 

Ib-i' long llu' Resident came’ in Avith manifold suggestions 
and olFca-s of service. But some arrangenKUits having been 
lujide foj* the night, the Bishop d(*cliii('d all, and retired 
to vest. 

The morning light set all things right : and by six o’clock 
he was climbing up the hill to gaze upon th(' loA^ely X)rospoct, 
s«id examine the ruins of a fine old church Avliich crowns • 
the summit. It was cither built by St. Francis XaA'icr, who 
visited Malacca about the year 1545, or dedicated to him 
by the Portuguese after his death in 1552. Many tombs 
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remain, and many inscriptions are legible, bearing the dates 
of 1656, 1698, and 1712 : one commemorates Peter, a Jesuit, 
tlie second Pishop of Japan. Subterranean paths mn in 
various directions, and traditionary stories still linger ; one 
states that on occasion of the signature of St. Francis being 
required to give validity to an important deed, a hand came 
from the chapel where he lies buried at Goa, and signed his 
name. 

A programme of all things to be done at the visitation 
haA'ing been at once issued, the Bishop went round to see 
what was worthy of note in this ancient and curious setUe- 
meiit. lie called, on Mrs. Gutzlaff*, the wife of the famous 
Chinese scholar and traveller : and smiled to hear of his 
recent escape from sudden peril. He had bc'cn passing in 
the interior for a native Chinaman — and neither speech nor 
dress betrayed him. But one day he fell into the water, 
and a woman seizing his long tail to rescue him from drown- 
ing, felt it come off in her hand. The cheat was perceived, 
and he w%as obliged to escape for his life. 

The Anglo-Chiiicso College was also visited, and all the 
process of instruction and printing minutely examined. 

A candidate for Holy Orders appeared in the shape of a 
missionary of the London Society, who from conscientious 
conviction had joined the Church. His application how'- 
ever could not be received till he had freed himself from 
all prc'scnt engagements, and obtained the consent and “God- 
speed ” of his Society. 

A large Chinese joss-house was inspected. It was full 
of images standing in small niches ; lights were burning 
before them ; the liouse was filled with incense ; whilst 
huge diabolical figures sat on the floor and by the door. 
The Bishop was horrified: “We are in onetof the devil's 
houses,” ho whisT)ered, whilst hurrying out, “ and there he 
sits ! " 

The business of the Visitation followed, as previously 
arranged. Divine service was performed in the old Dutch 
Church, which had been offered to the Bishop by the trustees, 
if he would consecrate it foy the service of the Church of 
England, and obtain the appointment of a chaplain. Bj 
• was to consider this proposal, that a public meeting, as at 
other places, had been called. About thirty English resi- 
dents were present ; and their offer being repeated, the 
Bishop thanked them and accepted it. lie promised to do 
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his best to obtain a resident chaplain ; but till he succeeded, 
he said he would delay the actual consecration of the build- 
ing, since it would be selfish in him to perforin an act 
which would preclude all services but those of the Church 
uf England, lie would take charge of the building, and 
appoint his candidate for Orders to conduct service on 
the Sundays ; and ere long, "this temporary arrangement 
might become permanent. The residents were pleased 
witli the proposal — the best possible luidcr the circum- 
stances — and they engaged to make such alterations in 
the interior fittings of the building tis were desirable and 
j)racticable. 

A congregation of seventy assembled on the Sunday for 
divine service — twenty-nine were confirmed — thirty -one 
communicated : all was affection and solemnity : and at the 
close of the day the Bishop bade them farewell, being ready 
tu depart on the morrow. 

“ Cod grant,” he sa3^s, writing liome, “ that the spices 
and fragrance oY grace and holiness may c(|ual the cxciuisito 
ftdours of this place. But one feels horrified to think that 
we are in the midst of jiirates, murderers, and opium-eaters 
— men of fierce and harharous usages bc\"oiid conception ! 
C)h, what would not Christianity do for these poor creatures ! 
It is a comfort to think that the rule of England is merciful 
and honeficial, coin])arcd with that of the Malay^s, Ma- 
hometans, Portuguese, or even the Dutch, imperfect as even 
our goveriimcut is. IMay the spirit of real ])ict3^ and zeal 
fill our rulers more and more. I am sure the Bishoji has 
cuongli to do, as well as the clergy', in beginning everything 
aright.” 

• 

The steamer now steered for Moulmcin, calling and stop- 
ping a few days at Penang, to obtain tidings of the invalid ; 
and in due course the Bishop found himself kindl}" received 
and hospitably entertained in the house of Mr. Blundell, 
then acting for the Chief Commissioner. He was now on 
the confines of Burmah. Monlmein was part of the territory 
ceded to us in the last war, and was scarcely cleared from 
jungle. All was new and strange. The white loose dress 
nf India was changed for an interior tunic of some gay 
colour or stripe, with graceful external drapery, whilst a 
smart handkerchief superseded the turban. Priests, with 
flowing yellow dresses and shaven heads, were very nume- 
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rous. The temples were full of idols in tlic sitting or 
reclining attitude peculiar to Illiuddism, and of gigantic 
size. In one pagoda, rising liigli above tlio town, there 
M’crc three hundred iigaires, some of them forty feet 
long. 

The cantoiniients were largo, and occupied by English 
troops. TJio ()2nd regiment liad just arjived, .and many 
distiiiguislied Eeiiiiisula and Indian officers were pi eseut. 

The business of the Visitation was arranged with Mr. 
Hamilton, the chaplain, and then promptly carried out. 

The regimental hospitals and schools were iirst visited. 
Alas ! fever extensively jirevailed : thei-e were more men 
sick than well : and all the children had died hut twelve. 
The Governnieiit school was next examined, and the confu- 
shm of tongues, before referred to, was ohservahle. 15 ut the 
master was a shrewd American, and he had called pictures 
to his aid. lie had heen one of the hand associated with 
Dr. Jiidson, who v'as lahouiing here amongst the Karens 
wdth great success. Tlie Bishop sent the do<.*tor a kind 
message, expressing deep interest in the wt>rk, and inviting 
intorcjourse ; hut from some unknown cause, or niisappre- 
luaision, it met with no response. Afterwards, howevc]’, 
they became great friends. 

The church Avas then examined and admired as a proof 
of what great things may he done by well-timed energy and 
skill. In March, Mr. Muiiigy, tlie commissioner, had 

called on the Bishop in Calcutta, and detailed the state of 
the settlement — the buildings that were rising, and the 
expenditure going on. He was earnestly reipiosted to ask, 
ainoiig'^t other items, for a grant in aid of a building for 
divine service. He complied with the recpiest ; put down, 
in the e.-^tlmate for Government, the sum of thousand 
rupees ; .and the anicmut, ti-illing as compared with other 
charges, was sjinctioned witli^ut a word. Tliat five thou- 
sand ruj)ee> (oOO/.), well managed, had built a liaiidsonic 
gothic church ninety feet by hfty, with a small gallery at 
the end. Tlie Avails Avero of thick teak slabs ; each pillar 
was a teak tree liaiidscmiely wrought and fluted ; the roof 
was thatch ; verandahs ran all round ; the foundations of a 
tower were laid ; communion rails, puljnt, desk, vestry, Avere 
cJf>mi)letc ; the floor Avas loft uiipcwed — each AA^orshippe^ 
providing his oavii chair. All Avas now ready for consecra- 
tion, and the ceremony Avas performed on October 25tb, 
1834 ; the deeds connected with it being deposited in an 
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ir(ni cliost. The cliurcli was called after St. Matthew. On the 
following day, being Sunday, the llishop preached, and the 
whole settlement assembled. Three clergy were assisting. 
The officers and ti‘ooi}s wore j)rcsoiit. Tlie missionary 
chapels were all closed. An immense crowd listened to a 
sovLuon on the words, “The w'eapoiis of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God to the ])ulling down of 
strongholds” (2 Cor. x. 4). It was like unfiii ling the standard 
ol tlii' Cross in a heathen land. Tlic service concluded with 
the adiiiiuistratiou of the Jioly (yoinm union. 

On Monday the coiilirmatioii follbwed, and the usual 
u(ldr(ss(‘s were' delivered. 

Social and kindly intercourse tilled ii]) all the interv^als 
ht'lNM'(ni these public services. The l>i^hop was entertained 
lit the !Mess, and hy all the authorities in turn : and singular 
iiukcd he found it to cnitta* drawingn’ooms adorned Avith 
liclily-bound Albums and Court (jnidi‘s, and to sit down at 
tabh's furnish('d with all tlie elegaiujii's and luxuries of 
civiH>eil life, whilst hugi' rats ran along tln^ lloors, motion- 
less lizards clung to the raftei’s, and the walls of the looms 
consisted of unhewn slabs. ISuch was the setthanent when 
visited in its earl}' days. 

On Tui'sday moniiiig, Octohei* 28th, a large sailing boat 
was phux'd at the Bishop’s dis[)osal, and eariied him down 
Hit' ii\er to the steamer anchored at its mouth. 

‘I have been finishing,’ ho says, Hlu' last Sunday of my 
second year’s resldcaice in India by preacliing my hundred 
soul (ifty-seeond si'rmon, Indore five or six hundred persons 
of all ranks, in the lU'wly-constvrated church of ^loulmoin. 
It is a l)oautiful structure, just sucli as Augnsliiio built in 
Ihi^hiiid at tHe conversion of the larger cities towards tlui 
end of the sixth century. AYe have been proclaiming tln^ 
Cospcl in the Burmaii i^hnpin:, with Cliina on one side and 
India on tlie othei* : BliCnl, and liis monstrous fables, deceiv- 
nig lour hmidred millions on our right ; and Brahma, with 
his ni(‘ta2>hyslcal atlR‘ism chaining down one hundred 
i^dllions on our hd't ; whilst the base imiiostor Mahomet 
against the deity and sacrifice of the blessc'd »Saviour 
111 the midst of both, Avitli ten or tw tiuty millions of fol- ^ 
lowers. But our Bia'^ink Lord shall ero long reign : and 
llliuddist, and Brahmiiiist, and Mahometan — yea, the 
iididel, and papist, and nominal Christian throughout Asia, 
saall unite in adoring his cross.* 
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These words were written whilst the JEnterprise was cross- 
ing the Bay of l^cngal, with her head towards Ceylon. On 
November 5 th the Lind was seen ; and on the 7 th the light- 
house of Colombo served to guide the vessel slowly to her 
anchorage. 

The sun rose majestically behind Adam’s Peak, which, 
though ’many mil OiS distant, overshadowed the town. From 
it spurs ran out in all directions. The shore was fringed 
with cocoa-nut trees. The rich hdiage was varied by patches 
of cultivation. The iweet smell of cinnamon groves per- 
fumed the air. Njdhing could suri)ass the beauty of Ceylon 
when first unveiled. The Bishop was ini2)ationt to land. 
He grudged official persons their morning sleep, and paced 
the deck till signs of life appeared, and a boat jmt off from 
shore. The Governor, Sir Wilmot Horton, was ill ; but 
his lady badci the Bishop welcome : and after ctilliiig at 
Government House, and breakfasting with the Archdeacon, 
he drove to the housci which had been engaged for him. 

Many urgent matters 2)rcssod for settlement, some unex- 
pected, some previously foreseen, but all fraught witii 
embarrassment and difficulty. Tlieso may be enumerated 
and explained so far as to give the Header some idea of the 
Bisho2)’s labour, cans and thought during the time alloted 
to the visitation of this jiart of the island. 

First, there were misunderstandings between tlic highest 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities : niisiiiiderstaiidings made 
chronic by laj)se of time, bitter by 2>ersonalities, and com- 
plicated by interference. The reference to the Bishop 
caused him infinite trouble and anxiety. His first wish was 
to bring about a reconciliation by mutual exidaiiations, con- 
cessions, and apology. In this he failed : and in the end 
was comjjclled to pass judgment on the case. That this 
judgment should prove satisfactory to both parties, was 
impossible : but though it did not heal the wound, it stopped 
the inflammatory action ; and time did the rest. 

There was disunion also amongst the clergy. An official 
complaint in time past had been sent in to the Bishop, 
against a clergyman, very worthy, but rather sensitive. .An 
Minion upon the ease as thus sent in had been pronounced. 
•^The clergynian fretted under it ; and asserted that the com- 
plaint against him had not been fairly put, in the first 
instance. His assertion became known to the congregation 
amongst whom he ministered, and they rose as one man 
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on Ill’s bolialf, and memorialised the Bishop. Here was 
coiiiplication of all kinds, which nothin" could remove so 
well as personal intercourse. The consideration of it, thefe- 
forc, was reserved for the visitation, and the I'csult was 
very happy : forw-hen the Bishop’s last service in the island 
was finished, and he was rostiii" in the vcstiy for a little 
while, both pariies voluntaiily came forward, and, Avithout 
a "word, shook hands before him : whilst he silently bent 
his head in token of approbation, and gave God thanks. 

A third matter was of a more personal character, hut not 
h'ss irritating. A young man, highly connected in the 
cohuiy, and provided Avith an a])pointm('nt of some A’alue, 
sought Piiest’s Orders to enable him to told it. A charge, 
hoAVCAW, hung over him of haAung Avu*itten anonymous letters 
in a ncwspajier, both j)ersonal and libellous. The charge 
and the denial Averc alike umpialified : and the ])roof Avas 
manifestly difficult. The whole Avas a matter of public 
discussion and notoriety ; and the Bishop’s decision on the 
young man’s application aa^us looked to on both sides AAuth 
great anxiety. He Avaited : and wdiilst A\'aiting, events 
occurred which tested the young man’s spirit, temper, and 
prudence. ITc W’as found Avanting : and the Bishop founded 
Ills decision — not on Avhat w^as past, and Avas, j)erhaps, iiusa- 
jiablc of absolute proof, hut oirAvhat his own eyes had seen, 
and his oaaui ears heard. Ordination was postponed. 

The next question arfise from tlu' improj)er action of the 
GoA'ernment. They had assumed authorit}' to issue marriage 
licences indiscriminately to all applicants, Avithout any refer- 
ence whatoA’cr to ecclesiastical usages. The necessity of the 
case Avas the plea and the excuse. But howoA'er valid this 
might he deemed before tlie cstahlishimuit of the bishopric, 
it w’as not v^id now. Whatever doubt remained on other 
points, there was no doubt of the dispensing power inherent 
in all bishops : and the power to dispense with banns 
iiiA'olved the poAver to gralit licences. It was, therefore, 
arranged by mutual consent that all marriage licences 
henceforth should issue from the Archdeacon’s Court in the 
Bishop’s name, whilst tho proceeds of a stamp ^affixed to 
ea^ih would go to increase the revenue and convey tho 
Governor’s sanction. Thus the issue of the licence would 
ho legitimate, the authority of the GoA^emment would bo 
recognised, and the revenue remain uninjured. A few 
^vords thus suffice to narrate, what required many long dis- 
cussions and letters to arrange. 
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Widely divoTp^Tig from tliis, firosc another matter of con- 
troversy, There were two diftereiit versions of the Bible 
into Cingalese, and cneh had many wami and earnest ad- 
vocates, who desired the* mediaiioii and award of the Bishop. 
Not being eoiivei’sant with tlie language, he could only 
receive cvid(ui(*c on either side. No nation in the world 
seems to have separat'd the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, by liroadi'r lines of deniareaiion than the Cingalese. 
The separation extends own to th(' language. There is one 
phraseology" for the rich, and another for the poor — one for 
the high and another for the low — one full of fulsome com- 
]>linients, the other full of rude familiarity. The question 
had no reference to caste, or any religious distinctions, but 
appertained to social life and intercourse. Men of rank 
addressed each other in one s('t of yd i rases : common per- 
sons in anotber. Into which should the Bibb' ho translated? 
To sy)eak of our hh'ssed Loid, as ‘‘ Ilis high Excellency in 
almost every v(U\se of the Gl(»sy)eh, would seem to militate 
against the siniydicity of tlu' original : but to droy^ tb(' 
phrase altog<dher would, to th(‘ Ciiigfd('<c ear, b(' significant 
of vulgar familiarity, or ('ven contemy)t. The complimentary 
translation had hitherto been u«5C'd, hut now a new one had 
emanated from the Church Missionary Seminary at Cotta, 
and urged its claims. The difticulty of the question will be at 
once discovered. If the comyJiraontary phraseology was to be 
tolerated when addi-essod to J^atriarchs, Proydiets, Apostles, 
or “ The Lord : ” could it be tolerated when addressed to 
Cain, Ahitojdiel, Demas, and Judas Iscariot ? On the 
other hand, w-as it yiossible to speak of high and holy 
scripture characters in terms which a wcdl-hrod Cingalese 
would shrink from using to a friend? Neither was there 
any middle course, or the translator 'would i^akc himself 
“ a ruler and a judge, to decide who was evil, and who was 
good — what character was high enough for the language of 
compliment, what low enough ’IV)! the language of conteinyjt. 
This was called the Oha-Wahansey controversy: and thus 
it came before the Bishop. He know that he had no 
authority to decide : neither did he wish to do so : but 
both parties having apy>lied to him, he recommended 
the two versions should be made equally accessible, and 
tjiat tima should be the final arbiter. It was of course a 
Native, and not an English question ; and experience would 
show the leaning of the native mind, and graduauy 
bring about any change that was really desirable in the 
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Tin live churches. Thus the controversy for the time wus 
stilled. 

Another question demanded dcviision, and admitt('(l not^of 
coirqnoniise, or even dohiy. n^urin^ flic time that the 
Dutch hfid h(*ld tlie island, the profession of heathenism 
was made a (dvil disqualification. No uiihaptisod person 
could he legally innri ied, or hnric'd, or hold office, or inherit 
|)rojierty. Tlu' neccvssaiy consecjnence was that nuiltitudes 
nidiscriniiuatt'ly fiockcnl to the font ; and facilities wcr(' 
rc(iuired for thus filling the island with baptised heathens. 
Tu order to this, certain men, som^> Dutch, some native, 
wert' a])poiiited to reside .at different stations, and perform 
the ceremony (for it was no nior(') for all a])plicants. These 
Tiicn were sel('(‘ted hy the Goveniment, jiaid stipends varying 
from ()fV. to 100/. per annum, and called Proponents.” 

AVht‘11 the island was tr.ansferr(*d to Pngland, this system, 
strnng-e to say, Avas transfi'rred with it : and though tlu' 
civil disqualification was reiinwc'd, yet tln^ Projioniuits and 
tlii'ir system remained : so that when the Ilishoi) arrived 
there Avere still nine such men in thi‘ ])ay of Government, 
performing tludr nnauthorisod religious vservi(*('s. What 
Avas to he done ? The Government Avas not AAulIing to do 
away Avith a system Avhich it had found ('xisting, and had 
ciigagt'd to imiintain : hut it was ready to listen to any pro- 
posal the Bishop might make to remoA^e the scandal. Why 
not tluMi gi\'e r(\gularity to that Avhieh was r'onfcssodly 
in’cgnlar ? The salary was there — and fhe men Avere tlun'o: 
— why not Ix'stow u])on them Deacon’s orders, and thus 
send them fortli to teach and to hfiptiso ? This seemed the 
obvious cours(' to hejmrsned: hut there Avas foiiiid to he 
one insiirmonntahle obstacle to its general a])i)lication — f/io 
mrn arre u}}£f. A careful examination proved that only 
two possessed the iieco'^sary qualifications. On this, tlion, 
the d('(;ision turned. Tliese two Avere o he admitted as 
candidates for Holy Orders, alid their admission AV.as to he 
hrid U]) as an incentive and encouragement to the others. 
None were injured. Tu any case, the Proponents AAmidd 
hold tlu'ir offices for life, oven though found finally dis- 
qualified for Holy Orders : and after death, their places 
Would ho su2)i)lied hy a different order and class of men. ^ 
ihus the matter was arranged for the time. 

It may easily be imagined that the consideration of those 
anxious matters filled u]> cA'^ery interval of time hd't hy the 
performance of the Bishop’s public duties. Those i)uhlic 
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duties were announced for general information in a Sup- 
plement to the Government Gazette,” and were at once 
efttered on. Two days, from November 7th to November 9th, 
were assigned for the reception of visitors, and on Sunday 
morning a sennon was pi-cached in the Fort Ohurch to an 
overflowing congregation from the words, “ Unto me, who 
am less than tlie least of all saints, is this grace given, that 
I should prcacli among tlio gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ ” (J^p. iii. 8.) This was followed on Tuesday by 
the confirmation of one hundred and eight young persons ; 
the words and the Jj?nal blessing being repeated in four 
diifcrc*nt languages — English, Cingalese, Portuguese, and 
Tamul. 

On Thursday the Visitation was held, and the clergy 
entertained at the Ilishop’s bouse. The charge was the 
same as that delivered in Calcutta, with adaptations to 
Ceylon. 

These duties were A aried by a visit to the Church Mis- 
sionary Institution at Cotta, pri'sided over by the Rev. Mr. 
Lambrick, the senior missionai'v, whoso venerable appear- 
ance, long experience, sound learning, and deep piety, 
admirably qualifit'd him to conduct what might be called a 
‘'school of the prophets.” The buildings Avoro situated on 
the banks of an exteiish'c lake, and included a college, a 
chapel, a printing-press, and missionaries’ houses. A whole 
district, and a wide cirelo of schools Avere also iittachcd to 
the ]\Iissi(jn. The llisliop himself describes the effect pro- 
duced upon his mind by the Ausit : — 

“J must tell you of the exquisite drive wc have had 
through the cinnamon gardens for Aa'C miles. Nothing 
since the garden of Eden, was so beautiful : a A'ast field of 
green fragrant hush, mth every fibre and l)^|^nch bursting 
Avith cinnamon. Hut even this extraordinary scone yields 
to the moral fragrance of this dear missionary station of 
Cotta, noAV nuiiiberiiig twelve out-stations, four clergymen, 
twenty-one native teachers, six hundred average attendants 
on public worship, twenty-one communicants, nineteen 
seminarists, sixteen schools, and four hundred and thirty 
scholars. Our honoured Mr. Lambrick, after eighteen years 
of steady and holy labour, presides over the whole. ^ Wul 
*#you believe that I have been examining native youth in the 
English Scriptures, geography, history, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, latin, greek, and hebrew P ’ 

They stood before the Bishop, as he describes, fine young 
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men, clad tri vdiito dresses, and witli the hair gathered hy a 
high comb at the hack of the head iu a manner peculiar to 
both men and women in Ceylon. Their countenances wel’C 
iiitcUigoiit, and their answc'rs very satisfactory. Whcii their 
examination was ended, they gave place to four liundrcd 
youngt'r children gathered in from all the schools, who were 
addressed in a body. Tlie candidates for confirmation were 
tlu*n separated, for a ])reparatory exhortation ; hut it heing 
sugg<-‘sted that the administration of the service on the spot 
would prevent the necessity of a long walk to Colombo, the 
TJislio]) at onco assented, aiid in tlu‘ evening at divine ser- 
viot*, iift\-five >’(iung natives avito confirmed with a great 
and solemn eftect. 

Tluj daj' of Oidination having been fixed, a start was 
now made for Kandy, the ancient (aipital of the island, 
iil)out seven ty-1 wo niih's distant ; and the journey was per- 
foniH'd in a vehicle called the “ Kandy Mail,” upon a road 
which was a triumph of ei\gineering skill, and through the 
most vai*ied and loN oly scenery. 

AVlien the Kishop arrived at K.andy, he took ui) his 
qnariers at the King’s House,” ereett‘d hy Sir Edward 
IJrinies. Sir John AVilson, the conmiaiider- hi- chief, Mr. 
Tiinumr, the resident commissioner, and others, gladly re- 
ceived him, and hoiioui’od him with many honours. He 
was poorly and iu ])ain all the time he stayed ; hut still, 
in a cuT-riage, Avas able to moA'e about, accom]dish his 
«acrcd ohjecls, and eiij<iy the magnificent lake and inuuntain 
SCC 1 KT 3 ', accomj)uiiied the party, and his 

knowledge of Sanscrit served him aa^oII, The delight of 
tho ntitivc ]iriests on heaiTiig him converses hi it avus iu- 
(Icscribahle. ^lany ancii'iit teiiiph'S Avere visited. On the 
outsidi; of oi^ stood a huge u])right mass of stone, which 
koing scarped and smoothed on one side, served as a matrix, 
ground, for an inscription in raised letteis. It Avas 
thus, at onco, “ tho pillar and grcuuid ” of the truth it 
proh'ssed to promulgate, and afforded a stiikhig illustra- 
tion of the expression used hy St. Paul, wlum Avritiiig 
to Timothy, about the Church of the livhig God (1 Thn. 

Hie palace of the former kings of Kandy still remained. 
I ho Mood work was curiously carved with hideous griffins; 

a. species of bird like a cock, the exclusive sign and 
seal of Ceylon royalty. Adjoining it was the temple, 
^hcre the relic, called the tooth of Bhhd, is preserved. 

Q 
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Great prejjarations were made to give all cerciftony to the 
Bishop’s visit, and to do him honour. T^ie relic itself is 
r&rely exposed It is hidden in six cases, one within the 
other, of precious metals. The extenor case is in the 
shape of a bell, and stands upon a table in a small dark 
room, cov('rod with gold chains and strings of pearls, dia- 
monds, rubi(‘s, and emeralds. All these have been offerings 
in times past, and are now valued at >10,000/. by admiring 
natives ; but at much loss by sober-mindtjd Europeans. 
Those who have seen the tooth declare that it is but a 
small tusk, two or three inches long, and no human tooth 
at all. Tradition attaches to its possessor the govern- 
ment of the island : and hence the care taken to pre- 
serve what has been obtained. The first object of every 
conspiracy has been the seizure of the rchc as a pledge 
of success- 

When th(j present visit was paid, long rows of elephants 
were drawn up, forming a gigantic and living avenue, 
martial music was sounded, crowds of natives assembled, 
and pnosts swarmed ; but no indications of resjxict were 
required, no shoe was taken off, no hat removed : it was 
simply a visit as to a curiosity, and was thus regarded on 
one side, and understood on the other. 

It was followed hy a visit of ceremony from a body of 
‘^Adigars,” men of high rank and ancient lineage, the 
princes of the island ; and of Bhuddist micsts. The priests 
arrived first, silently find unobserved. JFifty of them stood 
grouped in the verandah, wdtli yellow robes and shaven 
heads, Avaiting the approach of the Adigars. Then they 
joined in the procession, and entered the room, clustering 
tog('ther on one side. The Bishop, previously instructed, 
held out both liands to the two men of ^lighest rank, 
merely Lowing to the rest. They shook each hand in both 
their own : bowed, and assumed the place befitting tlicir 
rank. An interesting conversation followed, in which Mr- 
Tumour, the resident, acted as interpreter. Subjects ot 
controversy Averc not avoided, and the truth was spokeUi 
but all was done with gentleness: and the Bishop’s courtesy 
seemed to bo appreciated by all. The interview lasted 

about half-an-houi*. 

* 

The business of the Visitation, meanwhile, had not b^n 
forgotten. There was no church at Kandy, and when 
Bishop preached on his first arrival, the magistrate was 
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obliged to vacate his scat and break up the court, in order to 
make room for the congregation. On Sunday the weatb,cr 
was very stormy, and the congregation small. A confirma- 
tion was held ; and the mission examined with much 
inhiiest. Every effort was also iiiado to rouse a spirit of 
church building. But the society was almost exclusively 
military, and consequently moveable : and the response was 
not encouraging. 

Having done what ho could, the Bishop returned to 
Colombo on Tuesday, November 18th, and then the exa- 
mination of candidates for Holy OrdeVs oominenced, and was 
continued day by day, whilst the several matttu*s of dis- 
cussion already roferrc'd to w(Te being brought to a con- 
clusion. It was finally hold in the Fort Church, and 
amongst tlic ordained were JMr. Dias and Mr. Oiidatzye, 
the two Proponents. The Bev. Mr. Baih'y, senior chap- 
lain, preached, and a large company joined in the Holy 
Communion. 

This wiis the last sacred act at Oolomho, and the Bishop 
at once embarked and procet'ded to Point (hi Gallo. At the 
house of the Rev. Islv. Wonham, the cha]>lain, he found one 
quiet day, which In' greatly needed. On tlie following morn- 
ing he prc^achcd a most inipressivi' sermon in the old Dutch 
(Church, which was, like all the old churcjhes in Ceylon, 
roomy and convenient, hut i^dth no architectural pretensions. 
A second scTviee was equally well attend('d, and the day 
closed with pleasant converse and sacred music. Then 
followed a confirmation, a meeting of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, an examination of the 
Government Schools, and a visit to an industrial institution 
for the natives, carried on hy Mrs. (libscui. 

An expedition to the Church IMissionary Station of Bad- 
deganic cKicupiod the next day, and shall bo described by tbe 
Bishop himself : — 

‘ As we landed from our boat, wbicb. had been dragged hy 
twenty -five coolies against the curi-ent, we were received on 
tbo shore by the missionaries and the archdeacon (who had 
gone on the preceding day) under a triumphal arch of cocoa- 
Rut trees, beautifully adorned with the leaves and bark in 
tlio native manner. After reposinfj a little at the first abode, 
pushed on to the second missionaries’ house, and there 
*^ueld on an adjacent height a noble primitive Christian 
enurch, with its comely tower, and a verandah thrown 
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around it, built by tbc piety of tbc missionaries and con- 
seprated by l^isbop TIober, in 1825. I had intended to 
have had divine service, and had appointed Mr. Wenham 
to preach, and riK'ant afterwards to have repeated my 
Charge to the four or five eh'rgy wdio liad not heard it. 
But lo ! 1 found the whole church filled from end to end 
wdth five hniidrc'd dear native children, waiting for the 
Bishop, wdth their teachers, monitors, parents, friends. I 
never witnes‘=('d siieli a sight. I immediately changed my 
plan, desired one of the missionaries to begin the Litany in 
Oingah'se, and then dt-livered an extempore address, or ser- 
mon, wdth tlui inter] )ret('r upon tlic 2 )iilpit st<' 2 >s rendering 
clause hy clause. 8ncli an af&‘otiiig scene almost overcame 
mo. Tlu‘ loud clear responses of the children to the suf- 
frages of the Tjitnny, w hich Mr. Fanght read out admirably 
with tlio recitative cadence which tlu' native's ahvays use, 
was very striking ; and wh('n I ascended and looked round, 
and bade tin' interpreter turn to Luke 15th, and read the 
parahle of ‘‘the' lost sheo]),’^ I could scarcely 2 )roceed with 
my discourse. My first (dausc Avas, ‘‘ These are the words of 
Jesus Christ my second, “ Jesus Christ is tht) good Shep- 
herd my third, ‘^Tlie lost sliooi> arc sinners, all the 
sinners in Ce\'lon, all the Bhiiddists, all you and so on. 
Tlius I proceeKlod in half sentene^cs for half-an-hour. We 
afterw'ards visited the schools, and then at luncheon I ad- 
dressed the missionaries, and encouraged them concerning 
their faith — especially urging holy temper, tendeniesf!, 
patience, watclifulness, and extraordinary discretion m 
receiving ca n di dates to Ba 2 )tism. ' 

At five o’clock th(? f(d] owing morning all were on hoard 
the steamer, bound for Matura and Trineornafee. The w^ea- 
ther was too boisterous to admit of stopping at the former 
place, and all speuid w'as made to take shelter in Trinco- 
maleo. It w’as but just accomplished, and the finest harbour 
in the w’orhl w^as but just entered, wdicn a violent storm 
broke upon laud and sea, and raged furiously for some days- 
Those days wore spent in quiet. Within the harbour, 
which is six miles in circuit, and deep to the very edge, all 
^ was calm : and the Bishoj) wuis lodged in the admiral s 
house, on one of the hills which stand round about the 
harbour, and make it a scene of surpassing beauty.^ 

Part of a regiment, and a considerable jiopulation, were 
stationed here, but there was no chajdain. Eveiythifl& 
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therefore, had to be done : notices given, candidates in- 
structed, hospitals visited, schools examined, sermons 
preached, and confirmation administered. This left no iolo 
moment ; and when all was ended, the Bishop would fain 
have left, and rcvsumed his voyage to Madias. But this the 
storm forbade ; and not the storm only, but tlio^ captain of 
the steamer also, who reported the boiler damaged for the i 
third time. 

Tills forced delay enabled the Bishop to Aviiid uj) all the 
remaining hiisimsss; and to distribute, tlinmgli tin' medium 
of the Aidideacon, in varhms chaiK*iels, the whole sum of 
allotted to him hy Govemiiu'iit for his expenses: 
hearing those ex]ionses cheerfully himself. 

And thus the Visitation of Ceylon endi'd. It had occupied 
more than three we(‘ks of incessant labour ; and if tlio 
measure of spiritual blessings vouebsafed six'iued less than 
iu other places, it was hecauso the ''preparation of the 
heart ” was wanting. The Holy Stiiril loves not scenes of 
strife and (jontontion, and here they abounded, ^till it was 
sometbiiigto have mot the evil, and put things iu "the way 
of peace ; and with this hope the Bishop thanked God and 
took courage. 

He was still, however, a prisoner ; and ho fretted in the 
prison-house. No immediate duty occupied him in the 
station — the weather confined him to the house — the time 
fixed for his arrival at JMadnis Avas passed — ^liis habits of 
punctuality wore disturbed — and it was bard, A\diilst looking 
at the quiet sea within the harbour, to realise ^^’hat was 
going on without. Ho eagcrl}^ availed himself, therefore, 
of a^linlf consenting note from the IVlastur Attendant, and 
fixed December 2nd for the day of his departure. 

• 

No sooner had the steamer put her head outside the har- 
bour, than she was caught hy the wind and current, driven 
far south, and forbidden all possible return. She was an 
old, worn-out vessel, her fabric shaken, her engines weak, 
her boilers patched, and Avith no strength left to hear up under 
what now pressed upon her. Night came on, the wrind in- 
creased, the sea rose high, and danger soon became apparent. 
On the second and third day matters grew worse. A gleam 
of sunshine permitted an observation to be taken, and it wtis 
lound that, spite of the straining of the engine on her north- 
western course, the vessel had been driven ten miles south, 
and three hundred miles east. She began to leak seriously, 
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the tops of her high paddle-boxes were often buried in the 
sea, sails were blown away, sjDars sj^lit, and at length — the 
boiier burst, and h't sixty tons of water in a moment into 
the hold. The fires were now extinguished, the engine 
^ deck was a foot deep in water, the vessel became nearly 
unmanageable, and all hands were ordered to the pumps. 
f^Two of tliesc were found choked with coal dust : and whilst 
the other two were working, relays of men baled water out 
with biKjkcts. “ I can do no more,’’ said the captain, ‘‘ tell 
the Bisho]) he had better go to prayers.” lie was almost 
discpialified ; for he, and all the ])asscngers were exhausted 
with fatigue, want of r(*st, and c'xtremc sickness : but thus 
warned, he roused himself, and with two or three ” he 
cried unto the Lord out of the depths,” and his prayer 
came unto Him, into His holy tt'mplo.” As he read St. 
Paul’s narrative of his shipwn'ck, recorded in Acts xxvii. 
13 — 36, the roaring cjf the sea, the gi oaning of the vessel, 
and the shouts of the seamen drowned his voice ; but God 
heard, and gave him all those that sailed with him. Ere 
long the wind abated, and the sun shone forth ; the water 
in the vessel was got under, and the boiler repaired ; the 
fires wore lit, and onc(» more the vessel’s head was pointed 
in the right course. The sea still wrought and was tem- 
pestuous, but the immediate peril had passed away. That 
it had been most imminent, admitted of no doubt. The 
ship’s log was afterwards copied, and confessed the fixet. One 
leak, at the critical moment, and the vessel must inevitably 
have foundered, and every soul been lost ; for no boat could 
have lived in such a sea, so many hundred miles from land. 
But God listened to the cry of his servants, and broi%ht 
them out of their distresses : He “ made the storm a cahn, 
so that the waves thereof were still.” * 

Whilst the result was yet uncertain, the Bishop seems to 
have retired to his cabin, and cmening, as he says, his desk 
for the first time since leaving Trincomalee, made the fol- 
lowing entry : — 


Friday f December 4 , 1834 . 


* God’s wall be done. The Lord sitteth above the water 
flrfods, yea, the Lord ‘‘ abideth a King for ever.” WTien 
Jesus had compelled his disciples to go into the ship, the 
storm nevertheless arose, and they were nigh to perishing. 
But Jesus W'as on the mountain praying for them. Jesus 
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snw them when in jeopardy. Jesus came to them at the 
critical moment, saying, “ It is I, be not afraid.” 

“ In the same Jesus, everywhere present, and working •by 
liis never-failing I^ro^ddencc, I would dcssire to trust. J^efore 
] fiiri would I humble myself ; ITis mercy would I implore ; 
confessing my grievous sins, reljdng on Ilis precious death, 
and resigning myself into his almighty hands. Lord, save, 
\yc perisli. 

‘ Afflictions are the portion of the militant church. They 
limnble, lay low, show us our weakness, bring our sins to 
niiiienibranco, awaken conscience, ])W;c eieniit}' at the door. 
At this moment any increase of storm might e>c]josc us to 
tlie most direct and imminent danger ; wfiilst, at any instant, 
Jesus may arise, say, ‘‘Peace, be still,” and there would be 
a gieat calm. This is the moment, then, to glorify Jesus 
by fiiith ill his power and lovt*, to lie in his hands as clay in 
tlie hands of the plotter, to be assured that “ all is Avell,” to 
look with more scrutiny into the lieart, and to put away 
every sin. Heaven is a state* of holiness ; C^liiist is the 
most holy Saviour ; (lod is a holy God. Am 1 then holy? 
fit for heaven ? really sanctiiied by the' tnith ? separated 
from every sin ? devoted to tlie whole will of God ? Jjord ! 
iniiko me so more and more. Give me the Sciijitural evi- 
deuc(‘s of a true faith. Shine upon Thy work in my heart. 

‘Eut it is on Thy mercy only I rely. I renounce every 
otiier refuge to fly to Thy death and passion. Save me as 
the chief of sinners. Save my diocesci. Save iny brethren 
die clergy. Save my children and grandchildren. Save my 
friends. Save Thy Church. Save the whole world.’ 

The wind had lulled, and hour by hour the sea grew calm, 
and the veiscl held on her way. On December 9th the 
hind was siglited ; and at three o’clock in the morning of 
the 10th, the light-house a^ Madras cast its bright beams 
upon the waters, filling the heart with gratitude, and the lips 
^^ith praise. The whole distance from Trincomalee was but 
two hundred and eighty mil es, and it had taken nine days 
to accomplish it. 


At dawn of day the Bishop hastened to leave the ship ; 
and, since no preparation could be expected at such an early 
hour, he resolved to avail himself of a common Masullah 
boat, which was plying at the ship’s side. But landing at 
Madras is not an easy thing. The coast is open, the 
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whole line of snrf runs very high, and the least careless- 
ness, or want of skill, leads to a catastrophe more or less 
sefious. 

Thus it happened in the present case. On hoard the ship 
the Bishop was careless of (M)stume. Whatever was most 
comfortahlc was worn — the loose black crape coat — no cravat 
— and a hat retaining nothing of episcopacy hut the form. 
When about to land, however, all this was changed: and some- 
thing of stitfiioss may naturally be su2)po.sed to accompany 
the glossy cassock, the starched cravat, the new hat, and the 
best coat. Thus arrawd, with his ])ocket Bible and little 
atlas as inseparable companions, the Bishop steji^M^d into the 
boat, attended by his suite. All Masullah boats are large, 
high out of the water, rowed by many men, and guided by 
a steersman who sbnids upon the same raised deck on which 
the passengers, with feet suspended far above the bottom, 
are seated. Silently the shore was neared, u])on which some 
red and black coats in Availing were* now discovered. The 
swell preceding the breakers Avas felt, the rowers raised 
their usual cry — noAV nearing the beach, and iioav retiring — 
noAV pulling, and tioav backing their oars — Acaiti ng for a 
faA’ourablo moment and an encouraging Avord. The word 
at last Avas spoken : but at a Avroiig (‘lisis. The first wa\'0 
excited some* astonishment; but the sc'cond made a clear 
breach o\"er the boat, and ^ in an instant. Bishop, Chajdain, 
and Doctor, Avere sAA^e[)t from their s(‘ats, and Avith hats and 
books were floating in the Avator whicdi half filled it. 
A third AA^aA'c ; and all were safe on shore, and aided by 
sympathising, and yet halC-smiHng friends. Dignity agrees 
not with drenched clothes : and whilst guns Averc firing, 
Lands jdaying, and troops ])rosenting arms, the Bishop was 
hurr3dng awmy to find shelter and diy clothes in^'Grovemincnt 
House. A floundering surf,’’ as he aftcrAvards described 
it, “ finished our calamities witji its OAvn jActty annoyance.” 


After all this, a rest of some days was manifestly essen- 
tial : and in the inhwval thus afforded it may ho well to 
narrate Avdiat brought the Bishop to Madras, and what 
anxious matters aw^aited him. This Avill involve the whole 
of what is called The Caste question,” the consideration 
of -which has hitherto been reserved, in order to obtain a 
continuous narrative. It will hereafter j)rovG an epoch oi 
great importance in the history of the native church oi 
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The first Protestant Mission was cstahlislicd at TraT;i- 
quehar^ on the eastern coast of southern India, under ijie 
au.s])ims of Frederic IV., King of Denmark, in the year 
I 7 O 0 -O. Ziogenbalg and Plutscho were the first niissiona- 
riiis, and they baptised their first converts on May I2th, 
1707. Soon after, the mission became known to the Church 
ill Kiighind, and enlisted its warmest sympathi('s. In the 
year iVlO, the Society for Promoting Ciiiistiaii Knowledge 
made grants in aid, both of inonc^y and books ; and soon 
aft(T took a more' direct part in its proce( ‘dings. The Mis- 
sion spread, and put out gre^at brtinchcs, which ri'ached 
Y('p(My, Cuddalore, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Tinnevelly. 
In the year ltS21, the wdiole charge of it was trans- 
ferred to the Incorporat(Ml Sochdy for tlie Propagation of 
the tios])('l ; and at a latc'r ])criod the (diurch ^lissionary 
Soci(‘ty eiih'ri'd the same w ide field. l>y this instrumentality 
miuiv thousand Christians had IxH-n gatheu'd into the fold 
of Clirist, and it is the insidious working of casti* amongst 
tlieiii, which is now' under consideration. It had gradually 
insinuated itself till, like* leaven, it had leavened the whole 
lump. In other jiarts of India it was unknow’n. In Dengal 
and elsewhere, wluui a nati>'e emhra(‘es Christianity, all 
cionneclioii with idolati'y and idolatrous usag('s eeasOvS at 
once. Caste is at an end ; and the Drahmin, Soodra, and 
Pariah, arc “ oiu' in Christ.’’ Fven Ylahonietanism admits 
not of its rc'ttuition by a ])rosolyte. 

And thus it Avas originally in the southern churches. 
Cash' was unknown to the first coiivtats, and was not 
tolerated hy the first inissioiiari(\s. TIhu’c are “Ancient 
reports ” of the inissioii still extant, of dates varying from 
1712 to 17^10, wdiieh show that a firm stand was then 
|nafle againsif the retention and recognition of caste. But 
in process of time the fields hccamc too extensive to he 
vigilantly cultivated. The.# harvest Avas great, and the 
luhouiors wx're few. Whede districts Avere left of necessity 
under the care of natiAO catechists. Discipline became 
reuixod ; and there wais no one to raise the Avaniing 
voice, or apply the required remedy. The result was iu- 
ovitahlc. 

Ihe barriers wbicli caste had set up amongst the heathcij, 
separating man from man, and family from family, became 
incorporated into Christianity. Idolatrous usages were re- 
and pariahs refused to mingle in the house 
01 God. At the Holy Communion the higher caste first 
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drew near, and would not touoli the cup if a low caste man 
preceded them. A soodra priest or catechist, whilst not 
refusing to minister in a i)ariali village, would not live in 
it. And on the other hand, a soodra would not allow a 
I pariah priest or catechist to prc'aeh the Gospel to him, or 
baptise his child, the niissionaries were accounted 

as unclean, and a native judest of the higher caste has been 
known to refiist* food and shelter to two Europearf mis- 
sionaries on tlieir journey, lest food and vi*ssels should ho 
doKled. Christians attended at the heathen feasts; they 
bore the heathen marks u])on tlu'ir ibreheads ; they pro- 
liil)it(‘d the marriage of wid<>ws ; tlu'V would allow no mar- 
riages but in tludr owui caste ; and in no less than fifty 
ways they were assimilated to the heathen. 

Had these l)e(‘n matU'rs touching <nily on civil ranks or 
distinctions, no inttaference woidd have been iu*edful, for 
Christianity admits of all social distinctions, and is not the 
author of confusion in tlu* Church(*s. 3>ut caste is religious 
in its very origin. Its rules art* defined and enjoint'd in the 
Hindoo Chaster — the I.aw — the No/xos : a su])})(jsed divine 
revelation sanctioiKHl }>y their gods tlK‘mselves, Its con- 
tents are ]iartly religious or eereinoniab and partly civil or 
'j)oHtical : it was to tlu* form(*r only that the soodras clung, 
and for whitdi they sfroNt'. And yet th<*ir pretensions, when 
rightly understood, W(*re almost ridiculous. It was not a 
([iiestion of high ract*, or gentle lineage. These soodras 
wore of the lowt *st caste themselves, and fonned but to be 
tlu* servants <jf all. Tlu* Brahmin sj)rang from the head 
of Brahma to rule*, tlu* chattriar from his arms to fight, 
the vasyaj’s from liis thiglis to work, and tlie suttircr or 
soodra from his fi e*! to servt*. lU'iu‘ath these came the 
pariahs, as having s])rung fnnn a mingling cjf castes, and 
entitled to none. And yet tlu* servih* soodra looked upon 
the pariah witli as much ef)ntf‘i;j])t as h(' was himself looked 
upon by the lordly Jirahmin ! 

Neither was there anything in the system analogous to 
the civil distinctions amongst fuirselvf*s. It was not that a 
soodra refused to drink waUT out of the vessel, or draw 
water out of the w(*ll of one* who, though a Christian, 
might he a man of low and dirty liabits : it was not th^ 
Ac refused to sit, eat, or receive the Holy Sacrament with 
such an one : hut that ho, the soodra, a beggar perhaps 
himself, or a man of low, dirty habits, refused on religous 
grounds to draw water, or to cat, drink, receive the Holy 
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SacTamcnt, and intermarry with a rcspoctahlc, educated, 
wealthy man heciauso ho was a pariah. Civil diistiiictions, 
ill feet, wore, overpowered hy idolatrous caste ; and the 
f^oodra, liowever low in position or in ro])utation, stood 
aj)art, saying to the j)ariah, “ /Stand by tli} self, lor I am 
liolicr than thou.*’ 

The whole matter, as thus explained, was Immglit before 
Ihsliop Ileber, when he was about to visit these soutluu’n 
churelu'S. He wrote a letter of intjuiry to the llev. I). 
Schreivogel, one of tlu» missionarie.% vhich is on record. 
This letter contains all the suggi‘stions that can lx; made 
on the favoui'able side of the qiK'stion. In it Ilisho]) Hcber 
refeni'<l to the difierenees of opinion which had heretofore 
prevailed amongst tlu' niissioiiaries on the subject, to the 
(hniger of making the narrow way of Ide narrower than 
dirist has inadi' it, and to the ttaidiTiiess with which St. 
Paul and the Jhiiniti\(‘ f^hurch dealt with Jewish preju- 
dices. He inquired as to the extent of the su]>posed evil, 
and asked whetluT easti' i*esemhled the distinctions which 
in S])ain si'parati'd the old Castilians from pcTsons of mixed 
blood, or in America t'xcliided m'groes and miilattoes from 
familiar intercourse with the whiles. He then iiKUitioiied 
that, in order to obtain full light iq k»u tlu' subjixd, he had 
fqipointed a Select Committee of the Society for Promoting 
(.Iiristiaii Knowh'dge ; and named a day for an interview 
with his corresjioiidciit.’ 

This letter hy some means obtained publicity, and was 
deemed a great trium]di by the soodra Christians. Yet it 
bore its character on its face. It wjjs a letter of inquiry. 
The Bishop “in doubt.” He dwelt on first im])ressions, 
and asked many questions, but gave no decision. Alas ! that 
decision was m*ver given. letter was written March 

^hst: and on April drd, the Hislio]) was no more. 

The death of tlic Bishop prevented the pre])aration of 
any formal report : but artieles of inquiry were cartdully 
drawn up and sent out : and the answers 'were preserved 
iind boutj^d up in a manuscript volume. In that form, they 
^vcrc submitted to the writer of these lines whilst at Madras 
^vlth the Bishop, and ho made a careful analysis of the 
contents. From that analysis it aj^pears that sixteen qiics- 


* Heber'sLife, Vol. II., p. 399. 
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tions were addressed to each missionary, arranged under 
four heads, having reference to — 1. The general bearing 
0 ^ Caste. 2. The native churches. 3. The native schools. 
4. Social intercourse. 

To these questions ver}* full answers WTre received from 
twenty-seven niissioniiries then labouring ill the south. 

But, in addition to these, it should be nu*n tinned that 
the llf'V. C. llhenius, who was then in full connection with 
the rhureli ^lissionary Soeiidy, had, of liis own accord, 
coininuni(*ated with his fellow missionariivs in all parts of 
India, and had obtained the o])inions of thlity-live of dif- 
ferent denoininatiinis labouring in lU'ngal, lioinbay, and 
Ceylon. In his (‘ojniniiiii(‘ation to tlu' eoimniitee he states 
the fact, and adds that tlic unaninnnis u])inion of thc-so 
thirty -five, on the general question, ^\a^^ in accordance with 
his o^^•n. 

So that we have in oiU‘ view the accinnulated opinions of 
the whole inissiijiiary body of India, at that tijiie, on the 
subject of caste uinongst native Christians. 

Some of the youngi'r iuiwoiiaric*s s[)eak with reserve, as 
having recently arrived ; and profess to give their opiniou 
only so far as their ohsorvatioii has ext»‘iidetl. Slight dif- 
fereueos of opinion aho ap])ear as to tlu; degiu'e in which 
caste partakes of a ei^ il or religious character : and as to the 
extent of mischief it has wrought in tlu' inis>ioiis. One 
thinks — and one only — that it lias done no hami, and that 
it should still be allowed. 

But with tin’s exception (in the cas(' of the Danish Mis- 
sionj, and \rith these modifications in degree, all arc 
unanimously of opinion tliat if caste be retaiiu'd, Christianity 
win be destroyed. 2s ot only do tlie arguments pn'poudcratc, 
as Bishop ITcdier required, but the votes a!feo : — and tl»^0 
conclusion is inevitable. 

Amidst the mass of evideneo, a few facts come out, cor- 
roborative of what has gone before. Some may be given 
here. 

Very' recently, a Tamiil Cliristian liaving travelled from 
Madras to Tanjore, was summoned befoie a caste tribunal, 
still existing there amongst the Christians, to answer an 
^cusation brought against him of having on his journey 
eaten defiled food : that is, food prepared by a low caste 
man. He only escaped by taking an oath on the Bible that 
he was guiltless. But it was too generally understood that 
in doing this, he had peijured himself. 
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The fact is recorded of a soodra priest refusing to live in 
a village with liis own congregation, who wore Clnistian 
pnriahs, and going to live in another village wdiere all wc»re 
heathen soodras. 

It was statc'd that ihe rules of caste amongst the Chris- 
tians were quite variable : and that what was held to be 
mil awful in some places, was held to be quite lawful in 
others. 

The question of ceremonial defilement was illustrated by 
the cir(*umstance tliat when the floor of the church was 
uncovenKl, men of diiterent oast<\s did not object to sit on 
different sid('s of it at public worship : but when, as at 
TranqiK'bar, the floor was covered with a mat, Christians of 
the higluT ca<te would not attend church till it W’as cut in 
half, and s(mie s])ace left betwc'cn the two jiarts. 

It was stati'd ibat in some ])laces it was customary not 
only to adnlini^tt‘r the sacn^d elements to the soodras before 
the pariahs were pei-mitted to ajijiroach, but tbat tlie con- 
cluding prayers wt re reipiired to bo read and the soodras 
dismissed, hi'fore th(‘ pariahs eommunicalc'd. In some 
places aho a s('])arat(* cup was tolerated, the soodras using 
one, the mis<ionari<"^ and pariah.s the other ! 

!Mr. JlhcMiius di'clar(‘d that a Taiijore (dnastian had avowed 
to him soh'innly, that he Avould ratlier give up his Chris- 
tianity tliaji his caste. 

Such was the com])lioatod state of things when the Bishop 
entered on the dutic's of his diocese : hut it must not he 
siqiposod for a moment that lie was then cognisant of it. 
The subject liad sleja for some years. The mass of evi- 
dence just refernnl to liad boon bound up, and forgotten. 
The evil wrought silently, lie know that the missions in 
the South were in a low state : hut was by no moans pre- 
Jiarcd h)r tlu^ startling announcement made to him a few' 
months after his arrival, by tlic official secretary, that no 
less than one* hnndre<l and sixty-eight (''hristians had apos- 
tatised to lu'atlienism during the ]>a^t year. No harsh 
treatment, no ('xercise of discipline had w'rought this. The 
retorition of caste wais the only cause. As it facilitated the 
reception of C-Iiristiaiiity, so it likewise facilitated the return 
to heathenism. H^he bridge hctw'ocn the tw'O had been left 
standing ; and the only conclusion to be drawn w^is that it 
must be broken dow'n. Compromise had been tried in vain ; 
decided measures must now be taken. 
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The Bishop accepted the responsibility imposed upon liim 
by his office, rejected timid counsels, and disregarded future 
consequences. He looked at the question simply as a matter 
of right or wrong ; and formed his judgment according to 
the tenor and commands of Holy Scripture. Ilis mind Wiis 
soon made up ; and he retired to Tittaglnlr to take prompt 
action. On J iily 3rd, 1833, he brought into his chaplain’s 
room several slioels of cl«)sely written paper : “ Read this,” 
he said ; it is ou the caste question ; and when you have 
read, tell mo whether you think it wall do.” 

The letter was committed to God in earnest prayer, copied, 
and sent off on July Otb. It was addressed to the Mis- 
sionaries in the south of India, and the flocks gathered by 
their labours or enti’usted to their care. It opened the 
whole question, and having discussed it with much calm 
reasoning, decreed that the distinction of castes must ho 
abandoned decidedly, iinmediatdy, fliuilly ; ” and that those 
who professed to bel«)iig to Clirist “ must give this proof of 
their having really put oft' concerning the former conversa- 
tion the old man, and having put on the new man in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Some antici])ated objections wore then answered f the 
essential characteristics of the Gospel as adapted to the 
restoration of decayed churches were discussed; and the 
letter concludes as follcAVS : — 

Full of love to you all, is the heart which dictates these 
linos. I long to bo able myself to ^^sit you, and see the 
effects of this my pastoral letter upon you. Think me not 
tof> har>h, severe, or rigid. God knows the tenderness 'with 
which I would cherish you, as a nurse chorisheth her chil- 
dren. It is that veiy tenderness which induce* me to grieve 
you for a moment, that you may attain everlasting consola- 
tions. Faithless is the shepherd who sees the wolf coming, 
and fleoth, and loaveth the sheep. So would be the Bishop, 
who, hearing of the enemy of souls ravaging amongst you, 
shunned, from a false delicacy, to warn }'ou of the danger. 
Rather, brethren, both ministers and i)cople, I trust that my 
God will give an entrance to Ilis word, by however weak 
and unworthy an instrument, into your hearts. Rather, I 
tfust, you will “ suffer tlio word of exhortation.” Bather, 
I hope you will be ready, when you road those lines, to put 
away from you ” these ])ractiec.s, which w’caken your strength, 
and dishonour the holy name wherewith you are called. 

\ 
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* To tlic grace of tliis adorable Saviour I commend you, 
and am, 


‘ Your faithful Brother, i 

^ (Signed) Daniel Calottta.^ 


Tills letter came upon a peo])le d\^'clling at their ease, and 
it found the missi<3naries few in number, and scarcely equal 
to the crisis. It was ia>t at first mad(' public. The expia- 
tion of c('rtain jiassages was requirc'd, and a careful trans- 
lation had to be made. This h»(l to furtlu^ (iori*espoiidenco, 
and th(' Bishoj) wrote briefly on November U)th and Decem- 
ber :ind, and at greater length on January 17th, 18‘14. 

The last of these li‘tt(u*s was addr(‘ssed to the Rev. D. 
Schreivogel and Ids congregation at Trichinopoly, and went 
imicli int<j detail. It stated aho, that aft('r due notice and 
entreaties, jind the lajise of eonvenumt time, all einjdoy- 
inonts, aids of money, and other missionary eiicourage- 
luenls, would hv withdrawn from all who continued to 

walk disorderly.’^ 

Wlam it was found from these* letters that the Bishoj)’s 
mind was firm and unaltc'rahle, the missionaries took steps 
to nifiko his decision kno\vu to th(*ir flocks. The smaller 
Stations soeim'd inelinetl to follow tlu* lead of others, and 
as soon as all inisund(*rstandings wert^ eli‘art‘d aw'ay, they 
ac(piiesc(‘d. But far m(»re ditficulty was ex})orienced in the 
larger stations of Trichinopoly, A\*])ery,an(l Tanjore. 

At Trichinopoly tin* Bisluip’s fii-st letter \vas not read 
publicly in the chvireh ; hut Mr. Schreivogel assembled the 
soodras iu his house. Having there* e’xplainetl the matter 
t<» them, he^ afte*r%vards cij'eulated tlu* letter. When the 
wonel le'tter aiTive*d, it was traiislutod and read publicly 
in the clunk'll. thdy five sexxlra families wore present 
at the time. Of these*, three e*onle)rnie*d; whilst the general 
body iKjt only refusenl, but willielretv altogotber from 2 )ub- 
Hc worship, and from any eommuiiicatiou with the mis- 
sionary. All was done quietly, however. No disturhance 
of any kind took j)lae*(', nor were* any complaints heard of 
lusoloiice:* on the jiart of the pariahs, or threatenings on 
the part of the soodras. After the lapse of a conside'rahle 
tinie, the Christian servants of the mission were warned of 
the consequences, if they persisted in disol ledieuce. Another 
jnoiith was allowed them for cimsideration. They were 
then assembled at the Mission House, and on their refusal 
lo conform, were dismissed. Of the whole congregation. 
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only seven sooflra fainilios remained ; but divine servdeo 
and the usual duties of the station continued as heretofore, 
till the Bishop arrived. 

At V('pery, near ^Madras, the first letter liaving been 
carefully traii^ilated by ]Mr. Dtuit, was ^publicly read in 
the church in the month of January, Its con- 

tents bad previously transpired. Great crowds were as- 
senibltMl ; and after two or thri'e pages had been turned, 
the main ho'ly of tlu' soodras, men, women, and children, 
rose witliout ivmark, and r(‘tired from the church. A few 
who were attached to^the mission remained seated, until a 
inos'^age cauK' to thorn from without, wluai tlnw obeyed the 
call, and joined the others. Tlu' cat(*chist Adikalam alone 
remained in church, but he also subsocpicaitly deedinod 
to conform. It looked like a cone('rt(‘d ])lan, in order to 
manife< tbrar disapjjroval of the l(‘tter; but this u'as after- 
wards denied. The reason as'^igm^d was, that whilst the 
reading was going on, a ])ariah man had risen up, left Ids 
side of the <'bu]‘ch, and mingled with the soodras. This 
affront th(\v could not brook, and left the church accordingly. 
Five months passed, and then syjiiptoms wavering began 
to api^ear. Some catc'cbists and scIkk)! masters came for- 
ward, acknowledged tlieir (*rior, and promised to conform. 
They were received into eoininunioii with tlu' Churcli, but 
their places having heen filh'd iij) in the mission, they were 
compelled to wait for vacancies. The children also dropi)cd 
into the schools. Tlu' coiign*gafion hegan again to in- 
crease. Five trees in the churchyiard which htid marked 
the distinctive hurial-plac(‘s of .soodras and pariahs, were 
cut down without offence. And though considerable 
shyness and a feeling of alienation remaiiu'd, yet all was 
ready for submission and restoration wlieii^ the Bishop 
arrived. 

Taujore was the mc>r(» important plac(‘. TIktc were in 
that mission four native i)ri(*sts, one liuudr<'d and seven 
cah'chists, scbfiolmastcu’s, and servants, and seven thousand 
native Christians. Tin* Bi'-bo]i’s first letter was carefully 
translated, and read frf>in tlu* ])ul])it, after a short stsnnon 
(Matt. vii. 21), by the venerable Mr. Kohlhoff, on Sunday, 
November lOtb, The moment b(‘ had finished read- 

ing it, and before the service was concluded, all the soodra 
men rose up, and one Ix'gan to .speak. One of the other 
inis.sionaries, was in the churcdi, came forward 

reminded him that he was in the house of God, and that 
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tlie service was not finished. Tlicre was in conscqiu'ncc a 
momontary pause ; hut a crowd of soodras soon gatlierod 
round him, and some clamour was raised. They werti told 
that on the next day they should be hi'ard, but that all 
interruption of divine service was wrong, and would rondc^r 
them liable to pdnishmont. A paper was then prc^seiited 
to the younger missionary, which he was desired to read. 
Tliis showed prem(‘ditation, and it was redused. Then 
Arose a scone of great confusion and loud tumult. Mr, 
Kohlhoff was assist'd from the pnljut, and whilst this was 
being done, they gatliered round hi.^w frightciu^d wife, and 
gi’ossiy insulted lier. The missionaries warned tht^m, and 
then left the church, followed by a storm of gi'oans and 
hiss('s. A man outside remonstrated : “ You ought to be 
Ashamed. You act worse than tluj heathen.’’ They fell 
ui)on him and severely beat him. 

]Now many of these persons were catechists, school- 
masters, and jK'Tisioners, (‘in])loyod and supported hy the 
funds of the mission. Their conduct could not be tolerated : 
and two, who had made tliemsclves ])articiilarly ])romiiiont, 
were at once suspended. This rather daunted the others, 
and for some days nothing was doin' save tlie inditing of a 
letter, bidding the pariahs not be lifted uj), but CMUitiniu* will- 
ingly to be governed by tlie ** exeidleiit distinction” of caste. 

After some delay, and a conimuni(‘ation >\itli the Ihsbop, 
as to whether a verbal or a written assemt should bereipiired, 
all the servants of tin* niission of every class received formal 
notice that in case of continued disobt'dieuce to the regula- 
tions ])res(!ribed, they would be dismissed. In due time their 
answers w(‘r(' received. 

With singular inconsistency almost all the writers no- 
knowli'dged tlfi' lawfulness of the Ih’sliop’s wishes, and their 
conforniity to Holy Scripture ; but some thought they weri' 
misuit(‘d to tludr country aiicj. people' ; some felt that they 
involved a hurdon too lu’avy to 1 k' b<>riio ; some said that the 
spirit was willing, hut the' fiesh was we'ak ; some would bo 
nnahlc if they coinplie'd to marry the*ir chiltlre'ii ; some fi'an'd 
I’clutious ; some asked for delay : all ])rayed to he e'xeuse'd.-^ 

Of the four native pric'sts, one (Nyaiia-pragaseii) cou- 
lomiod, one was absent and did not answer, two refused. 

Of the five siiperintendiiig catechists, three conformed, 

two refused. 

, Of the general body, all, with about ten exceptions, w ho 
just sufficed to keep life in the mission, refused. 
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The Bishop was kept acquainted with everything that 
passed. He advised that individuals should be dealt with, 
rfhd that the intercourse should be gentle, friendly, personal, 
and persuasive. He was informed, in reply, that this had 
been attempted, but in wain, for that all the people were 
inextricably mingled together, and boufid by ties of all 
kinds : and an instance w^as mentioned in which inquiry 
had shown that the family of one dismissed catechist was 
related, more or less closely, with forty-three other families. 
To untie such knots was impossible. 

Tlie diffi(‘ulty was i^crea<;ed hy the interference of Euro- 
peans. Individuals of high rank and in high command 
could be mentioned, who encouraged the native Christians 
in their resistance, and assured tliem of eventual success. 
Government also began to move. The dismissed catechists 
and schoolmasters had memorialised th(‘ Itesidoiit at Tan- 
jorc, in the first instance, comjdaiiiiiig bitterly of the treat- 
ment they had received. They n(‘xt applied to the Governor 
of ^fadras, and, finally, to the Govianor-General. The 
matter assunu'cl an asjjeet of the iitiiiost gravity ; and the 
Governor-General seemed at one time strongly inclined 
to interfere. The memorial addressed to him was sent to 
the Resident, with the margin co\ered witli pencil-notes 
of inquiry which clearly showed tin* bias of bis own mind. 
It mu><t be remembered also that the matter was not simply 
one of disci])linc as Ix^twren the Ilisliop and the native 
Cliristiajis. The Society for tlui Propagation of tlie Gospel 
was deeply interested, and its approval and support (which 
were, indeed, most honourably tendered) were indispensable. 

It may easily be imagined tliat all tlieso things pressed 
hcaATily upon the Bishop’s iriind at tlu< crisis. Ilad ho 
faltered or hesitated, ovioy tiling would have rushed to 
confusion ; and the influence of the missionari(‘s, the purity 
of Christianity, the future liojics of the Church, would 
have vanished in a moment. But he neither hesitated iicr 
faltered. 

To the missionaries he wrote as follows ; — 

To the Rev^ lircihrnt^ the Mifisionaries in the South of India^ 
• eepecialhj at Vvpen/, Tanjoro, and Tvichinopohjy 
and peace be muliiplkd, 

‘ Palacs, Calcutta, March, 27 , 1834 . 
have received, dear brethren, your important letters 
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and reports concerning the affairs of the Native Churches. 

I highly approve all you have done. The removal of those 
who refused to ydcld to the will of our Lord and Saviour 
in renouncing the distinctions of caste in the Christian 
Church, iis expressed to them by Hieir Pastors and Bishop, 

I in the strongest manner confirm. They have, separated 
themstdves from “ the Lord that bought them,” they have 
preferred Bt'lial to Clnist, tlu'y hav(^ resolved to mix the 
doctrine of tlui Holy Jesus with th(‘ dogmas of a heathenish 
su])erstition. TluTefore, none of the offices iii the Church, 
none of the funds of the mission, nont^ of ihe aids intemded 
for the (jomfort of the faithful, can be any longei* conferred 
upon them. They have boon aficctionately wanu'd of the 
greatness of the sin, and of the consequences which would 
follow tlndr persisting in it, and they havi' had full s})aco 
allowed them for consideration and r(‘j>(‘ntaiu‘o. They must 
now “eat of the, fruit of their own way and be filled with 
their own diwiees.” 

'Tlios(‘ wlio retain tlieir eastt' are not propculy and truly 
nioiuhers of C^lirist’s body at (ill. Tliey “ bait betwi'en two 
opinions.” No wonder that so many have relapsed openly 
to lieatlumism and renounced oven the name of Christian, 
when tlii*y wtu-e, in fact, only half Christians before, and 
were already too mu(;h “ mingled amongst the heathen and 
learned their works.” 

'Tli(' removal of such offoiulers from tlu' Native Churches, 
painful tbough it bo, is, liki* the separation of a diseased 
liiub, iudispeusablo to the safety of the body. Such dis- 
obedient ])crsoiis declare tln'inselves to be no longer of the 
divine fold, ])ut to have eliosen other ])astures ; they cannot, 
then, complain if “ tin* porter no longer opem'th unto 
them.” I coiffirm, tliendbre, Bev. Bridbreii, all the sen- 
tences of removal you liavo pronounced. 

‘If any should begin to roh'ut, and God should “give 
them repentance to the ackn<»wledgim‘ut of the truth,” 
and they should desirti to be “ delivered fnun the snare of 
the l)evil, who hav^e beini taken ca])tiv(' hy him at his will,” 
you will know how to act. The tender shepherd, who is*' 
going lifter the lost sheej), if he find it, “ lays it on his 
shoulder rejoicing.” The blessed Apostle St. Paul bids, 
those who “ have been overtaken in a fault,” to he re- 
stored “ in the spirit of meekness.” But there must bo no 
compromise on your part. 

Even if the blessed Saviour should see fit, in his just 
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displeasure, to “ remove the candlestick out of its place,” 

S regards any of these once flourishing Churches, because 
ey refuse to repent, we must not alter our course. We 
must not provoke the great ^Master by new transgres- 
sions. Other Chiirchc^w’ill bo raiged up to bow to the 
Divine nail. Thousands and thousands* of heathen will, 
I yet hope, hoar the word of the Gospel and believe.” 
The funds left for the sui>port of Native Churches and 
Schools wdll be easily transferred to the same holy purposes 
in other places ; and Christ wall be glorified as “ Lord of all.” * 

To the native Christians themselves, who had sent hiin 
many memorials and letters, he w'rote as follow'S : — 

‘ The Restoration of your Churches to the faith 
AND iioEiNEss OK THE G()si»EE is iiiy great object and 
fervent prayer. The question of Caste is a subordinate 
one in itself. It is as a symptom that it Is imporiant. It 
proves the diseased and ft*eblc state of the s])iritual life 
amongst you. I have given my judgment against it, 
therefore, in the most solemn manner, because it is the 
grand impediment to that deep repentance, that lively 
faith, that hoh’ love to Christ, that due sense of the value 
of the soul, that genuine charity to all our fellow-members 
in the body of the faithful, that utter disregard and dis- 
esteem of all idolatrous distiiietions and usages, which are 
essential to ClH’i.stiaiiity, I entreat }t>u to submit cheer- 
fully, then, to this necessary decision, in order that the 
power of Christ our J^ord may he again known amongst 
you, delivering you from thi‘ miseries ()f a dark and de- 
clining state, and raising you to the holiness and consola- 
tions of an enlightened and jjrospcrous oncX 

Then, having attempted to remove some of their misap- 
prehensions he adds : — 

* Evils enough will remain always in this sinful world to 
contend agjiiust in the strength of Christ. Evils cnougu 
• will ahvays cleave to our hearts to he watched over and 
eradicated. But I shall fV>r ever praise God if, by firmness 
«and decision now, this one enormous and unnecessary evi 
be no longer added to the rest — the evil of a voluntar) 
tie kept up with the pagan world — the evil of a 
to idolatry left open to the w’oak convert— the oyil oi 
temptation to a lapse from Christianity to heathenism pr®' 
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sentcd by perpetual association with unbelievers, and inter- 
mixture in their usages, festivals, and vices.’ 

To the Grovemment he wrote many letters, as the 
question assumed its various pln^pes. The tciKu* of them 
all was firm and uncomproiiiising. lie* asserted that the 
matter was one for spiritual cognisance alone, and fell 
uudcT ecclesiastical authority : that the missions in the 
south were wliolly independent of the dovc'rmiieiit : that 
the complaints of the “ Tamul Christians” were ground- 
less : that the punishment of some^of tliem was the just 
ictrihiition for turbulent conduct : that the missionaries 
wen' acting under his direction : that he ‘was endeavouring 
to mitigate evils of long continuance by striking at the 
root of them: that the funds wi‘ri' not divc'rted from the 
mission, but only transferrt*d frmii disob(‘dient to obedient 
servants : and that the evil, once rt'inoved, religion and 
civilisation would again have free course. 

Oovernnient delay(‘d tlu'ir d(‘c!sion for a long time, and 
the very delay proved injurious to the settlement of the 
question. But the ground was takcuiawny from iimh'r them. 
The above reasoning was unauswerabh', and k'ft them no 
|)n‘t(‘nce for interference. This tlnw liindly acknowh'dged ; and 
in their answers to the memorialists, statt'd, that the matters 
of complaint were not such as fell within their cognisance. 

The rcvsult of all those unsuccessful appeals upon the 
minds of the TaiijortJ (^Jliristians was, that they seemed to 
ho settling down into a dull, dead, reckless state ; and many 
hundreds, if not thousands of them, were hanging on to 
Christianity miTely Ly name and outward profession. The 
]lish(q)'s ])rest‘nce was manifestly and urgently needed; and 
it will b(' now evident Avhy he had visited ^Madras, and what 
must have been uj)pormost in his mind during the few days 
allot ti‘d for rt'covery from his “ perils hy water.” Onocom- 
f<ui; was vouchsafed to him. On the very first Sunday 
morning after landing, a letter was put into his hands friwi^ 
Br. llowky, Archbishop of Canterbury. AVith his usual 
calrniuiss his Grace discussed this very Caste question now 
Ijrossing for decision. lie unproved of all the Bishop hall 
done, aiid promisi?d to uphold him in such other measures 
as he might deem iiecossury for the extirpation of that great 
evil from the Churches. And this he promised, not only 
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as Archbishop, but as President of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. 

4 

On leaving the steamer, the Bishop had parted company 
with Dr. and Mrs. Mill, l^ho returned in it to Calcutta, and 
was received into Government House, v^hcve, in the absence 
of Sir F. Adam, every arrangement had been made to pro- 
mote his personal comfort, and fiirthcr the objects of his 
Visitation. Whilst staying at Madras, he delivered sixteen 
sermons and addresses, held live confirmations, wherein six 
hundred and seventeen young p('rsons were admitted to the 
full communion of the (Church, repeated his Charge to the 
assembled clergy, and attended hu ge commit t('e meetings of 
the different religious Societies. He was also in constant 
communication with the native Cliristians of Vepery. 
Whenever they came, wlndher singly, or in bodies, or as 
deputations, they were kindly received, reasoned with, and 
persuaded. But no {‘oncessions were granled. Their re- 
storation was made to turn u])on their willing obedience. 
Twice he preached to them in tlieir noble church at Vepery. 
But this was to hiing th<' power of the Gos])ol to bear upon 
their hearts, and not as yet to form a test of their compliance 
with his wishes. They were allowed to sit or stand as they 
pleased during divine servi(!e, and to come up as they 
pleased to receive the Holy Communion. To a common eye 
no distinction was o])scrvable. The whole building was filled 
with apparently a most devout and attentive audience, re- 
ceiving the Word and Sacrament in common. But an 
(experienced eye could see the soodras all standing apart 
during serricc, and «all retiring from the Holy Communion. 
The evil still exish'd ; and the steps to be taken for re- 
straining it were left till the return from Tanj%re. 

Towards that place the Bishop now hastened, accompanied 
by Archdeacon llobinson. Madras was left on December 
29th, ISiJo ; on January 10th, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, the prigodas of Tanjorc first appeanid in sight; 
uaid at a ford over one the brfmebes of the river Cavery, 
a large number of native Cdiristians and school children 
were assembled. The venerable missionary Kohlhoff was at 
tkeir head, and crowds of ht'athcn stood around. The river 
was soon passed, and the Bishop immediately alighted from 
his palanquin ; but, before he could salute them, a hymh oi 
praise rose on the morning air, sounding most sweet bom 
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iftitivc tongues. When it was ended, mutual greetings were 
interchanged. The native priest, Nyana-pragasen (the 
cfl'ulgcnce of glory), eighty- three years of age, drew neesr 
and was presented, l^s long white robe, combining in one 
garment both gown and cassock, ^rmoniaed well with the 
snoANW hair falling on his slioulders, and gave him a most 
Yoncrable appearance. lie took the Bish<»p\s offered hand 
between both of his, and blessed God for bringing him 
annmgst tlnmi ; adding a hope, that as b'lijah brought back 
tlic stiff-ncck('d Israelites to God, so he might overcome the 
ob:>tinacy of this people. . 

After a f(»w more kind words, the BishoJ) biidc them fare- 
well, and hastened <»ii to the li,c\sid(‘iicy, where Colonel Mac- 
loano and his family were ready to recjeivc and entertain him. 

‘ Hero I am,’ ho says, ‘ enh'ring into this onee flourishing 
riiurch, C) Ijord, in Tliy nanuN and with a single eye to 
Thy glory and th(» purity of Thy (ios]K‘ 1 ov(‘r all India. 
(Irant me Thy nu'ekness, Thy wisdom, Thy firmness. Thy 
Ibrtitudis Thy discr<‘ti<in, Thine addrc'ss in treating with 
men. To thee do I look up. As to myself and Inimaii 
jxover, my heart faileth nu*. For what can I do with 
seventiM'ii hundred revollers, and \vn thousand uninformed 
and ])r('judiced (^hristiaus? T..r>rd, undertake for me.’ Such 
were the first secret aspirations of liis soul ! 

At l)r(‘akfast Sir. Kohlhoff came in, and the Ilishop om- 
briicod him, asking his blessing : “ A' ay, my lord,” ho 

replied, ^‘yoii must bless me.” Discussion followed, and all 
nmllcrs seemed v<‘ry nnj)romising. l^igbty mission sor\ants 
V'eii' still unemployed. Wuh)ws and female ])Oiisioners were 
labouring for tlicir bread. Seventeen bundred so<)dras had 
^vitbdrawn from public -worship, and lu'ver came near the 
church. Meetings were held in a native house, where 
I^dvcyanaden, the noiiconfonnist priest, ofHcialcd. A school 
bad been formed for soodra children. Feeling was much 
ciubittcred. IVidc, obstinacy, and anger were all comhiiiPd*- 
ihe state of morals -was deplorable. The inissioiiaiies 
'vcTo very unpopular. Ntdhing could be more hopeless than 
th(‘ report of things, so far as man was concerned. After 
two hours’ consultation this became apparent, and refuge 
Sought in God. All with one accora knelt down to seek 
laercy and grace, by turns, in this hour of need. The Bishop 
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prayed, not that he might have his own way and compJl^s 
his own ends, but that he might be guided to what was for 
ttio real good of the Church ; and Mr. Kohlhoff prayed with 
admirable simplicity to ‘‘Jesus Cluist.'^ 

# 

At five o'clock the same afternoon, a«'largc mixed body 
of native Christians, with about fifty school-children, assem- 
bled ill the Kesideiicy grounds. Two native priests' were 
with them : the one, as being of veiy doubtful character, 
was passed unnoticed ; the other, bi‘ing respectable, though 
a strong dissentient, was addressed. The Archdeacon and 
Ih.-slnip’s chaplain mingled with the people, conversing with, 
and w(dcouiing tlieiu ; and finally they were introduced to 
tlie Bishop. He received as man}' as could be accom- 
modated, in the room, and the rest stood round the doors 
and windows. It was an iiitiTi'sting hut anxious sight. 
The Bishop addressed John I’illay, the native priest, and 
boggl'd him to tell all the asNCinbled Christians that his 
lieart was full of love, and he was most glad to see them. 
He had come to ini^uirc into their grievances, and to explain 
the purport of his directions. But, being now tired with 
his journey, he wi^aild hear what they had to say, but not 
talk liinihiolf. All might s]K*ak but those w'hosc character 
was had : such he would not lu*ar. 

John Pillay, in ii'ply, said (sjH'jiking English fluently) 
that they were very glad to see his b>i-(lship, and to have him 
examine into their desolate state. Truly they had been in 
des])air, hut now they began to lio])e on hearing such kind 
W'oi ds. But, since the Bishop w'us W’oary, they would not at 
this time trouble him. 

The Bishop said he was too tired to tallc much, hut not 
too tired to listen. • 

An old man immi'diately rose and said he liad been de- 
prived of his pension, at tha^age of sixty-niiu* years, after 
having been long employed in the mission. 

The Ihshop diri'cled his name to be at once taken down, 
and said he W’ould inquire into the pariiculars of his case. 
,^re*felt that to such an old man the deprivation would be a 
great hardr^hip ; he sliould feel it himself, and he would 
^deal with the petitioner, if all was clear and right, as be 
Vould wish to be dealt wdth himself. . , 

Another man now rf)se, as old as the other, but also blind. 
His story w^as listened to, and his case dealt with in tho 
same way. 
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^ The village doctor followed with his talc : his salary also 
had been withdrawn. 

The Bishop said ho honoured medical men : ho loohted 
upon them as next to ministers. His case should be con- 
sidered. ♦ ^ ^ ^ 

A schoolmaster then rose, speaking quickly and angrily, 
but in excellent English. 

Tlic Bishop took no notice of the haste and anger, but 
conipliinentod him on liis English. 

Several others had their names thus taken doA\m for in- 
quii y. Th(' native ])riest then prodyccnl a cop\ of a petition, 
Avliich he said lie had sent t<» the Jh'sliop souk' time back, 
lie wished to know if it had been roc(‘ivod. (.)lhei s pres>ed 
forward with similar ])apc'rs and similar inquiric's. 

The Bishop .said that he had ret-eived so many petitions and 
memorials, that it was quite impossible to ansuer all. He 
had no doubt tliey had been recidved ; hut, to make* sure, 
Uk'V should IKJW be read. TIkw were read accordingly; 
and then, the intervi('w having lasted two hours, the body of 
Christians rose*, joined in singing a Tuniul hymn, made theii’ 
salaams, and retired. 

The intervi(*w was satisfac'tory, so far as it went ; hut 
there was some fear le.^t (MUiciliatioii should be taken for 
coiitM'ssion. 

The Bishop told them hofon* they left, that he shoidd 
preach (»n thl^ morrow, and haile thoin come. They said 
they would gladly eoine, if tlu'V might s\t as formerly. 
Tli(‘ y were told that, on this occa.sioii, they might do as tiny 
pleased. 

The next day, being Sunday, the Bishop preaclu'd in the 
morning to the English congregation. Divine service was 
in llu‘ Mis.s#)n Church — a halhnved sj)ot, were S\\'artz and 
otluT venerable men had inini'-teicd through life, and found 
a resting-phiee at death ; >yjieve many sf»uls, rescued from 
heathenism, had Ikmui added unto the Lord : and where 
some of Hebei ’s last l(>ving words had hecui spoken. In the 
ov(*ning, from the same place, the native Cliristians were 
addressed. The service necc'ssarily was in Tamurr"fRid 
young Mr. Coeminm'r, who was a catt'chist, and spoke it 
admirably, acted as tlio Bishop’s interpreter. hun- 

dred and fifty persons were counted, sitting aftiT their 
manner on the floor of the church, of whom more than 
three hundred were soodra men and women ; whilst un- 
counted crowds stood round the doors and window's. The 
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Bishop’s text was, “ Walk in love, as Christ also hath lovej^ 
us” (Eph. V. 2 ) ; and he dwelt upon two points, the love of 
Christ to us, and our love to one another. He was very 
affectionate and very earnest, and the effect was per- 
ceptible : the whole congregation was moved. Towards 
the conclusion, he dwelt upon the character of the ^‘Good 
Samaritan,” as illustrative of the love wo should bear to 
one another. He described the incc'tiiig with the certain 
man ” of the parable ; the seeing him in distress ; not 
asking who he was ; not dreaming of defilement by contact 
witli him ; but nicetii)g the present duty ; pouring in oil 
and wine ; putting him on his own beast ; taking care of 
him : — and all bec'ausc he' was in trouble, and because he 
was a neighbour. 

“ And what,” asked the Bishop, rising from his seat, 
and wdth outstretched arras bending over the congregation 
wlii(.*h sat beneath him ; “ wlnit did our blessed Master 
and Saviour say coiiecriiing this P What was His doctrine 
What was His command P A^^lat were His words? ‘Go, 
AND DO TTiou MKKwisK.’ ” A loiig pauso of inotionlcss 
and breathless silence hdlowed — ^Ijroktai only when he be- 
sought every one ])Te>eut to offer up this ])ra,yer ; “ Lord, 
give mo a contrite heart, to receive the love of Christ and 
obey his commands.” Whilst tlu* whole congregation were 
rt'pe.ating these words aloud in Tamul, he bowed upon 
ibe cushion ; doubtle*'< (’ntreating Indp from God; and then 
dismissed them with his blessing. 

On Monday the mission churches and buildings were 
inspected ; the room in which Swartz died, and all the 
r)ther places of interest, were visited ; and then a consul- 
tation with the missionaries held, at ithich it was 

resolved to invite all native Cliristians who might wish it 
to private conversation with the Archdeacon, and Bishop’s 
<diaplain, and thus hear their (difficulties, and help in their 
removal. 

Meanwhile ’s'i^its of ceremony were interchanged with 
tJi-C'^tajah, to whom much interest was attached as the son 
of Serfbjee Ilajah, and the puj)il of Swartz. Every pos- 
sible display of l^astem magnificence took place, hut the 
details may fairly bo omitted as beside the present purpose. 

And now a most important public conference was hel4 
at which the Bishop himself presided. About one hundred 
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and fiJ'ty soodras were present, and all were at liberty to 
ppoak in turn. It lasted three hours and a half the first 
dfiy, and was resumed on the second. The discussion ^v^ls 
serious but amicable, until a man named Devasagyam 
I*{ikcy, in an allusion to the Holy Sacrament, made use of 
an expression sc* cofirse and indecent, that the iiitert^reter 
refused to translate it. 

The expression wiis mentioned to the Archdea(;on : and on 
Ills report the ]iisbop rebuked tjje man, and bade him 
h ave the room. When he rose to go, all rose with noise, 
clamour, and violent gc'sticul aliens, and pressed towards the 
door, ilany left. The llishop sat (piitc still, merely 
saying, “ Only that one man was to go.^’' As they crowded 
round the door, loudly vociferating, one angiy man stopped 
the way, and said, “AVhen it is written in the Scrip- 
tures that \N'e are to take the Sacrament with pariahs, 
wo will do it, and not before.” He was proceeding with 
his speech, keeping all the re^t motionl(\ss, when the Bishop 
said, ‘SSit dewn, that all may hear.” All at once sat down. 
But the confenuice Avas Aurtually closed, and the hopes of 
general compliance at an enid. They had come Avitli minds 
inndo np, and plans a7Tang(‘d — not to comply AAuth the 
IbVliop’s directions, hut to get llauu cancelled. It Avas 
(losii’ablc, however, that the utmost calmness should bo 
maintained, and no oiithr(*ak caused. The visit Avas not 
made without risk. Threats had not Ix’on wuiiiting. When 
they heard of the Bishop's coming, they Avere r(*portcd to 
have said, “ Some of his piirty will not return aliA’e.” An 
UTiinoved demeanour was tlior<‘foro ncHX*ssary, and OA^ery 
om* sat (juict and atteiitivi'. T\w old native pri('st (Nyana- 
pragasen) aaIio eonfonned, noAV rose, and addressed the 
rciiniant thatf^emained : — “ You are all my hrethren and my 
children," he said ; “ I hnA'C hetui instrumental in bringing 
many of you to Cfiirist. AViJh Aveoj)ing and sorroAV I heg 
to admonish ypu. 3f you Avill hear me I aauII go on. If 
not, I wHll sit down.” He then, Avith animated gestures, 
roproatdied them foi' their conduct, and hade them pray to 
God to take away the hardness of their hearts, and GWltg-* 
fiiem to ropentamio. But they listened angrily'', and rudely 
hitcrruptod him ; and since his words sei'mod to inci’casc 
the irritation, he was not <'ncouragod to proceed. 

The Bishop conclud(;d all by'' rising calmly, and sayung, 
have borne all, and hoard all that has been said, except 
such words as ought not to have been spoken. The man 
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vrho spoke them I sent away. Those who went with him were 
like men turning their backs upon the truth. I have 
listened long, and am very weary. You break my heart 
with sorrow. I came only for your good. Instead of listen- 
ing to what I say, one tells mo one thing, and one another, 
which arc nothing to the pui*poso. I can«?)nly mourn over 
you before God. It would be far easier for me to gratify 
you : l)iit what can I do Jesus Christ tells me one thing ; 
and your habits and customs are contrary to it. 

^ A few things onl}' I will add. Ko one will lose any 
honour and iw^pect wor^h having by following my directions"; 
but, on the other hand, he Arill gain honour and respect, 
and be far hap})ief. I repeat that the impassable barrier of 
Caste mu^t be removed. The way of imi)rovcment must be 
thrown open. Tlie law of lov(* must be obeyed. Not that 
pariahs are to he insolent and rude. Any one that is so 
must be put out of the Churth. They must be taught 
humility as Avell as oth(‘rs. The bariier is to bo removed 
from the Cliureh of God; but distinctions are allowed in 
civil society. With those I have nothing to do. And 
remember that what must be done will be done gently, and 
kindly, and griidually. Jf tbcTo lias been any harshness in 
time past, I am sorry ibr it. Some of the misrioiiaries have 
been but a short time here, and have not had time to Icani 
the language : but wliat they do i.s from love to souls, and 
it demands your gratitude and obedience. I eommoiid yon 
all to God. Christ has died for you, and you must take up 
your cross and follow liiju.^ 

They then rose to go : hut as they went said, “We can- 
not come to church.” “ You will ])leasc yourselves,” replied 
the Bishop, and withhedd his blessing. • 

One of the native priests lingered beliind to say that he 
would (joidbrin if he might receive the Sacramcijt 

before the people. Tliis was of course allpwahlo, and h^ 
offer was not discouraged. The moment he perceived this, 
he began to reck(jn up the arrears (jf salary that would bo 
him from tlje time he was suspended ; and to request 
that an order might he made for payment, lie was, how-^ 
^ver, bowed out for the time. . 

On the following morning, divine service was celebrated 
in the Mission Church, and the Bishop preached ; hut not 
more than forty soodras w'crc present. A confirmation in 
the Fort Church followed, when one hundred and sixty 
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persons, chiefly natives, were confirmed and addressed as 
usual. The Fort itself was afterwards examined, with the 
llajah’s palace, schools, and menagerie. Flaxman’s ma*g- 
uificent statue of the late Kajah Serfojee stood in one of the 
courts, hut the natives, thinking tht) turban somewliat too 
large, had remoWd it, and substituted one by a native artist 
of a different coloured marble, with silk tassels and a tuft of 
l)lack feathers! Th(» IJishoj) preached twice in the Fort 
Church on the following Sunday. The morning service was 
in English. A manuscript containing a few notes in the 
liandwriting of Swartz, on th«' text,'“ Come unto me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I^will give you rest^' 
(Matt. xi. 28), had been found in the Mission House. It 
bore date, ‘‘Fort St. George, July 12, 1778.” The Bishop 
took it up into the pulpit as his sermon. A few natives 
who understood English were present, Jind amongst them 
one of the dissentient native priests. JTc remarked after- 
wards, wath tears, to the Kesident, “It was the sweetest 
^c^^lon I overheard in my whole life.” In the evening a 
Tamul congregation listened to a discourse upon the two 
masters ; the two services ; and the impossibility of joining 
them, from Matt. vi. 24. 

M(jan while, all the intervals between tliese public duties 
and services had been filled up with pleasant social inter- 
course, an examination of eveiy pait of the mission, much 
secular business, arrangements for sti'ongtliening the hands 
of the missionaries, and short excursions in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Kt>hlhoff himself was a v<Ty interesting character, 
as having been a pupil of Swartz, and forming a link be- 
tween the older missionaries and th<» younger, lie was noAV 
advanced in years, with an open, honest, Ge^nnan countc- 
uance, some^fhat florid, rather stout and short, speaking with 
a foreign accent, with long grey hair falling over his 
•shoulders ; 'wanting perhaps in jiower of argument, discern- 
3icnt of character, ffrmuoss, and some of tlie highey qualities 
of the missionary; hut simjde-minded, amiable, kind, gentle, 
and an Israelite indeed in wliom tberc was no gnih?. 
conversation and his preaching w'as of “Jesus Christ.” "‘It' 
was not “God commands this,” or “God forbids that;” 
but “Jesus Christ commands this,” and “ Jesus Christ for- 
bids that.” Ilis old master Swartz was often on his lips, 
and he was full of pleasant rcmiiiisoenees of him. To all 
these the Bishop inclined his car, delighted to draw out ono 
anecdote after another, and enter them in his note-book. 
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It appeared that Swartz was at oucc a Father, a Minister, 
a Judge, and a Master to his native flock. When any of 
them had offended, the alternative was proposed, “ Will 
you go to the Rajah’s Court, or be punished by me?” 

• “ Oh, Padre! you shall punish me,” was the uniform reply. 

Give him then twenty strokes,” said S^\'artz, and they 
wore immediately given. 

His liahits were most simple ; Kohlhoff, when a young 
man beginning his missionary course, lived with him. His 
mother used sometimes to send over a few cakes and a bottle 
of wdne. Swartz gave* him the cakes, but took away the 
wine, saying he diil not need it. It was kept for the Com- 
munion and the sick. One glass of wine a week was all 
that Swartz allowed himsedf in middle life ; and that was 
taken between the service> which occupi(‘d almf)st c>'ery hour 
of the Sunday. diet was of the ])lainest kind. Some 
tea in a jug with boiling water poured over it, and dry 
bread broken into it, mad(‘ a l^nMlcfavt whicli la*<ted about 
five minutes, and sulfieed for young Kolilliolf and himself. 
Dinner, at one o’clock, cou*-i'ited of broth or curvy, with 
occasionally a little fry. Some lineal, or gruid, at eight, 
served for supi)er. 

His study was constantly in the Holy S(Ti])turos, which 
ho read only in the original ITthrow and Greek. Each 
morning his native prio.*5ts and (‘ateclii ‘-ts were assembled at 
early prayers, and wmt th(*iic(' to tln‘ir daily duties:-— 
“ You go there ; ” You do this ; ” “ You call on certain 
families ; ” “ You vi^it sueli a village : ” Tlioso were his 
directions. About four o’clock, all r( turned and made their 
report. He then took them with him, and sitting in the 
churchyard, or some public place, or in the front of the 
missifiu hou'^c, according to the season of the? year, invited 
the surrounding heathen to converse, or h(‘ar the Scriptures 
read and explained. He wir? mild in manner, but very 
authoritative ; and would brook iieitlicT idleness nor dis- 
obedience. A little pleasant humour ininghHl with his piety. 
Colonel Wood, the Resident at Tanjons was about to give 
'a ball, and Mr. CliambtTs was invited. Ho consulted 
Swartz, who was his groat friend, as to the propriety ot 
accepting the invitation. “ Ckmie,” said Swartz, “sit down, 
and let us ask St. Paul.” Ho opened the Bible, and rc^ 
Romans 7th, which shows how widely the pleasures of the 
world differ from the pleasures of the believer. Mr. Cham- 
bers decided at once, and declined title invitation. Oolonoi 
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W'ood and his lady were much offended, and meeting Swartz 
soon after, reproached him with having kept back Mr. Chaip- 
bers and spoiled their party. “I assure you, Sir, I assure 
you, Madam,” said Swartz, “ it was not my doing. I did lujt 
keep him back. I did not even say a word. It was not 
me. It was St. Paul. You must blame him.” 

“ Once,” said Mr. KohlhofF, continuing his reminiscences 
(many ^>f which have found a ripcord in IJr. IV'arson’s ad- 
mirable Life of Swartz), “ a fire took place whore ]Mr. Swai’tz 
was, and communicated to a small ])owiler magazine, which 
blew up. Great fears were entertained lest the explosion 
should extend to a much larger magfizuie near at hand. 
Now,” said Mr. Kolilhoff, “ tlu‘re was a vag (wag) and lio 
ran to IMr. Swartz, crying out — ‘ Mr. Swartz, !Mr. Swartz, 
tlic iiiiigazine is going to blow up. must run away, or 

wc shall soon be in lieiiveii ! ’ ‘God forbid! ’ replied ilr. 
Swnitz : ‘God forbid I * — ^..Viid tlieii, my lord, this wag, 
this wicked, wicked wag, wcait about, and told everybody 
that Mr. Swartz had said, ‘ (bal forbid tliai he should go to 
heiiveii.^ All! he was a \\icki‘d wag. lie made a laugh 
at Ml’. Swartz.” 

A few relics of “the Mi.Nsionaiy ” were found and 
treawsured up : his pocket Testament — a lock of his silver 
hair — an old chair. This last, the llisho]) orderc'd to he re- 
paii’i'd. It was an old Danish ehair, willi round back and 
rattan sides, in which Sw’artz used to sit and study. It 
found a ])laee in tlic libniry at Calcutta, and doubtless 
rcimiins there still. 

On "Wediiesday, January 21st, the Bishop set out on a 
visit to TrichSiopoly ; proposing on his i idurn to make find 
arrangements at Tanjore. lie left the Native Cliristiaiis 
there in sore ])crploxit y. They had found him both kinder 
and hniier than they expected. He had yielded nothing, 
^d hurried nothing. ilis final de])arture was at haiuL 
fhcrc was little hope that he would change his mind. .Tl}e 
be which hound thoiii to their heathen friends drew oiui 
^ay, the fear of losing their cni])loyments and being lelt 
^ithout resource, the other. ]Meu of influence amongsi 
them, who had talked loudly, were now silent. Two native 
priests had conformed. Many wore inclined to yield. All 
caused “ gioat searchings of heart.” 

Meanwhile the Bishop w^as on his way to Trichinopoly. 
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He stopped at a place called Muttooputty, the largest station 
belonging to the Christians on the Colcroon river. It was 
out of the common track, many swollen rivers had to be 
forded, the night was veiy dark, and some of the party were 
nearly drov’ned. But there was ample compensation in 
what followed. Natives from all parts dime crowding to 
the eneampinont. Tlieir chapel was far too small ; so that 
the largest double tent was pre})ared for divine service. 
The cords of it were lengthened, and the stakes strengthened, 
so as to admit the hundreds who flocked under its shelter. 
No question of Caste t*i-oub]ed any mind. All sat as they 
came ; and after prayers in Tamul, the Bishop preached 
from the words Christ is all and in all ’’ (Col. iii. 11). 
The Holy Sacramt'iit was then administered to two hundred 
and forty-sev(m nativi‘ eonimunicants. The service lasted 
nearly four hours, and was rej)eated in the evening: — the 
baptismal ser^dee b(‘ing Mibsti tilted for the evening prayers, 
and sixteen little frightened infants received into the ark of 
Christ’s Church. 

‘ Never,’ says the Bishop, recalling this daj*, * had I such 
grace given me since I hav(» heon in Orders, now thirty- 
four years, as is now vouchsafed ; that T, who am indeed “ less 
than the least of all saints,” should be permitted to preach 
amongst the Gentiles ‘‘ the nnscarchahlo riches of Christ.” 
If God carries me through this seri(*s of duties and labours, 
I may say truly, “ Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine ('yes have seen thy salvation.” One 
such da}’ as we have just passed, is worth years of common 
serri(.*o. I really almost wish I might resign Calcutta, and 
take the Sec of iladras. These Nfitivc Churches require 
just the care I should delight to give.’ ^ 

On Friday, January 2^^1rdjdic arrived at Trichinopoly, a 
large and important station, liaring good roads, handsome 
houses, two largo churche.-, and at least fifty thousand m- 
l^hitants. Here llehcr “ finished his course.”^ , 

On Sunday m<a*ning the Bishop ]>rcached in St. John s 
Church to a large congregation, and on the next day he 
vi.sited five hospitals, and examined the Regimental Schools. 
His comment is as follows : — 

‘ I have preached in the pulpit ; I have stood at the sel^ 
same altar ; I liave placed my foot on the very spot wbic 
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contains tho remains of the holy and beloved Ilf'bor. On 
April 2nd, 182C, he preached here : the next morning he 
was a corpse, in the prime of life and dawn of usefulness! 
Such are the mysteries of the kingdom of God.* 

The castc-qnoslion here again met him, and he hastened 
to the eiieouiitor. The very day after his arrival, he 
preached in the IMission Church, taking no notice of the 
soodriis, who were present, cdustoring together as a separate 
body. Fr)r nine months previously, not one of them had 
been near the church. They had a pativc priest amongst 
tliGia, and lie, as well as many of the eongi-egation, being 
possessed of iiide])en(lent properly, wen^ tipiiarcaitly deter- 
mined to st.'ind out. It was niwssary, however, that the 
matter sliould be at once bnmglit to an issue, for tlio Bishop 
had hut a fi‘W da5’s to stay, and he u'oiild return no inoi*c. 
Here, tlierefore, he resolved for the first time to carry out 
the purpose lie bad formed. Tlierc was no hope that, in 
any cast', tlio whole disveiilh'nt body would comply with his 
wiJies. The evil lay too det'p, tlu‘ ))rejudi(*es and habits 
wove too strong. 15 ut ii nuchuis might bo ftirmed, round 
which others might gallit'v from time to time, and to which 
all iic\s' converts might be addi‘d. If this imclens couhl 
bo formed in each station, and arranged upon the basis of 
the 15idio])*s directions : — then time, patience, and watchful- 
nos«5, by CJ!od^s gract', would do the rest. This therefore was 
the Bisjiop’s ])urpose ; luid to aceomjili.di it, notice was given 
of Biviiie Service and the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, for the very morning of his departure. All seemed 
impressed with the importance of tin? occasion, and the 
church was thronged. Wlieu the Bishop in his robes left 
the vestry in o^^er to proceed to his scat at the communion 
tabic and commence the service, ho sawr many scattered 
grAps of natives standing apart from thi' main body of the 
cougregation who wc're seated on the flour. Fully aware of 
the cause, he joined one group, and taking two native 
Christians by the baud, ho gently led them forward to a 
vacant place in frfint, and seated them. Ilis cliajdtfin,'* 
mlhiwing in the sur])lice, by his directions, did the same. 
Others wdio were present, were hid to assist. It was all 
done quietly and kindly, and no sort of resistance was 
^ade. The soodra sat by the pariah, and the jiariali by 
the soodra, and both were intentionally intermingled with 
Riany of tlio authorities and influential Europeans of the 
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station. T\Ticn all was arranged, the service commenced; and 
in the course of it, forty natives came up, without distinction 
and were confirmed. Then followed the^ sermon, from the 
words “Preaching peace by Jesus Christ^’ (Acts x. 36). 
When the Holy Sacrament was about to be celebrated, the 
Bishop quietly gave directions as to the nv)de of administra- 
tion. A soodra catechist received it first, then two pariah 
catechists, then a European gentleman, then a soodra, then 
some East Indians. The gentry of the station, having 
been much interested in the matter, had placed themselves 
at the Bishop’s disposal : and, at the special request of the 
lady of the highest rank, a pariah knelt and communicated 
between her and* her husband. This facilitated the ar- 
rangement ; and silently, but most effectually, the barrier 
which had existed for so long a time was broken down, 
and one hundred and forty-seven partook of the Lord’s 
Supper, without distinction. A ])recedont was thus set. 
This wras the nucleus of the IsutivtJ Church of the future. 
Every wanderer, every dissentient, might join it : but always 
in this W’ay and according to this rule. New converts also, 
and cvciy one who was coftfirmed, would know what was 
expected from them. Dead leaves would ginduiilly drop off. 
These were to be the new buds. Of course many soodras 
had retired from the church bofi)rc the Sacrament was ad- 
ministered, and all had been free to do so. But it was found 
tbat nine families of influence had conformed, and were 
well content. These, with tlie largo body of j^ariabs, were 
sufficient for the purpose ; and the Jh^hop thanked God and 
took courage. He preached once more, and made a collection, 
which Bishop TTehcr’s death had prevented being done nine 
years be fore, for the l^roj>agatioii Society, and then took his 
departure. He called at the missionary statir^ at Boodalorc 
in his way ; and arrived at Tanjorc again on Wcdnci^y 
morning, Januaiy 28th. w 

No gi’oat change? had taken place during his absence. Minds 
weye wavering. The precedent sd at Trichinopoly was at 
, wife? known, and something similar was anticipated ; but 
what would be tlie result, nono could foresee. An Ordina- 
tion (tlic first over held in Tanjore) gave breathing tim^* 
“It was held on Saturday, Jan. 31st, when the Rev. Mess^* 
Thompson, Jones, Simpson, and Coombos, were admitted to 
Priest’s orders; and Mr. Irion, who had long been in th® 
service of the Society for the IVopagation of the Gospel, act* 
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ing on Lutheran orders, was, at his own desire, admitted 
into tlie Deacoii^s orders of our Church. The archdeacon 
preached an admirable sermon ; and, at the Bishop’s desirb, 
the East India Company’s chaplain of Trichinopoly, the 
Rev. I. C. Koblhuff‘ a lutlieran, the Rev. IMr. Mull of the 
Danish episcopal* (diurcli, Nj^ana-pragason the native priest 
of Tanjore, and his own domestic chaplain, joined in the 
‘‘laying on of hands.” The service was in English, and 
the whole station was present. Many hundred natives also 
crowded the church, and seemed deeply impressed. The 
Bishop asked ih(‘ aged 31r. Kuhlhoff f»ft(;r the .ser^'icc whether 
he was oviT-fatigued. “Xo,” was his reply, “ this is the 
day the Lord hath made. We will rejoice and be glad 
in it.” 

Sun(hi 5 % Eehrunry 1st, was appointed for the native 
service. It was the last time the Bishop could meet them, 
and Avould serve to show the effect produced by all that 
he had done. 

The diiy began auspiciously by the receipt of a letter 
from the native cluistians at Yepery, signed by seven in 
the name, and on behalf of all, (•<)nfes>ing post erroi-s, and 
pronii'^ing unfeigric^l and unconditional olx'dience for the 
future. The morning praycTs W(‘re read in Tamul at eight 
o’clock ; and at half-past ten all were assembled for the 
sermon and II (dy Sacrammit. They seated themselves as 
they ])least‘(l ; a ft*w sat apart ; but the greater number 
wore mingled togetliei*. Al>»)iit six humlieil were present. 
The Bishnp did not interfere, as at Tiicliin()})'dy. After 
the litany he pi cached from the worils, “ AVby are yo 
fearful, O yc of little faith I-" ” (Matt. viii. ‘20.) The whole 
coiigi'C|rjiti()n seemed to remain for the Holy Sacrament ; 
for tlnmgli soAe had I’etired, yet the clmivli looked full. 

Resident and ladies of his family tir.st appnaiched — 
thM some siiodras and ])aria]’.s intermingled — then some 
Europonus — then natives and Europeans mingled — then 
natives and East lndiaii> mingled — then one oi* two mis- 
siouaries and natives. All was voluntary, and all "xyas^ 
perfectly understood. The only remaining ])eculiarity, and* 
that was fairly allowable, and perhaps di'sirablc, was that 
amongst the natives, men and women communicated, 
soparatoly — the men first, the women after. The whole 
number of communicants on this occasion was three hun- 
dred and forty-eight. Of tlie.se, sixty-two were Europeans, 
^nd two hundred and eighty-six native Christians, anlongst 
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whom forty-three were soodras from Tanjore and the 
neighbourhood. Hero, again, God gave success. The 
nfimbor thus confoimiiiig <iortainly was small, as compared 
with the many non-conformists, but it was sufficient for 
a precedent. It afforded a rallying point ; and the Bishop 
was content. The result was bettor thauf at one time ho 
had anticipated. Henceforth all depended on strengthening 
the mission, watching over new converts, and instructing the 
rising generation. 

‘ A nucleus is now formed,^ ho said, ‘ as T hope, in all 
the stations for a sound and permanent Chiistian doctriiio 
and discipline. One of the grand artifices of Satan is, I 
trust, discovered and laid bare. The new converts before 
the}" are ba])tise(l, and tlie catechumens before confinnation, 
will readily submit from tlu^ first, to the undeviating rule 
now cstablislu'd. The whole congix'gatiim will bo treated 
with the extraordinary tendemess, which the habits of 
India for three tliousand years, and their own low state 
of Christian faith re(piire. It will sufH(».c as to them that 
all overt acts, as respiKjts the Church and the public wor- 
ship of God be di‘=!con tinned. For the ^*est wc must wait. 
In proportion as now missionaries come out, and true 
Christianity revives and spreads amongst their flocks, they 
wall understand the grounds of my (iondnet, and rejoice in 
the paternal, tliougb sti'ong, resolution which dictated it.' 

The next morning was spent in committee, and all 
matters of detail were finally arranged. Every petition 
was read and disc;u«jsed. Six pensioners were restored, 
not for conformity, hut because of age, blindTiess, and in- 
firmity. The recipients of the Ilajah’s ycaiV bounty were 
not to bo interferecl with; hut in recommending fresh nan^ 
to him, those who conformcfl were, arferis tow) 

prcfen’cd. Six conforming soodi^as were immediately re- 
stored to office and pay. All who followed their example 
befwc Easter, wen? to be dealt with in like manner ; whilst 
jdl *who delayed beyond that time, W(to to be received 
into the Chur<?h indeed, but not reinstated in office. 

^ Thus the Bislif>f> had done what he could; and if 
further discussion appears in this volume, it is because 
the Caste question belongs henceforth rather to the history 
of the Indian Clinrch, than to the Life of its first Metrc^ 
politan: lie was shortly after freed from all control ana 
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all responsibility respecting it, by the arrival of Bishop 
Corric, to take charge of the diocese of Madras. Different 
opinions on such a complex subject there will always be, 
and different modes of treating it will suggest themselves 
to different minds. But the above narrative has been 
given at length,* in order to expose the magnitude of the 
c^nl, and in the hope that no false charity, and no short- 
sighted policy will ever be permitted to build again the 
tilings that have been destroyed. Caste may still perhaps 
remain, but it never should be tolerated ; or like a parasite, 
it will sap the very life of the gV>odly tree to which it 
clings. 


The Bishoj) delivered a Charge to the missionaries before 
he left Tanjore. But this will filly iiitroduee a new chaj)t('r, 
and may be preceded by extracts from some of the cor- 
respondence which took place duiiiig the year 1834 — 35. 


TO JHE llEV. WILLIAM JOWETT. 

‘C\LciTTA, Aprils 1834. 

‘I can assure you it is sweet to retrace former days 
with Mr, Pratt and yourself and my older friends. I need 
all help: and transctnidcntly that that seasonable 

grace, which alone can really heli). Yes, my beloved friend, 
sov(‘iiteen mouths’ residence at a distance of sixteen thou- 
sand miles from England, her religious ]>rivileges, and her 
church, havo sufficed to cndc*ar to me old friendships. 

‘Your lett(^’ is amongst the most welcome I have re- 
ceived, hccausc it is tme of the most honest, and the most 
I’^l^ly simple and friendly. It does me good. I want to 
he reminded. I want to ho Vtirrod up. I want the com- 
parison of minds in other latitudes. It is a strong and 
fatal temptation to he ])hiccd hy ago and cireumstance of 
station, out of the reach of admonition, and that perfect 
freedom of caution and advice wdiich Ave all need ; and 
then most, whtm we think we can disj)cnse with them. 

‘I well ronn.'mber what you have cited from luc aiS 
reported of my old tutor, the llcv. I. Crouch, that he 
how to congratulate any one on any new station 
behaved himself in it.” And I may 
to this the saying of Fenelon to Ilaiiai when made 
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arcLbishop of Paris, “This day, wlion you are receiving 
tie congi'atulations of France on your appointment, is very 
different from that when you must give an account to God 
of your administration.” * 

TO THE REV. J. PRATT. 

‘Off Cktlon, Niyvember, 1834, 

*As long ns my hand can move shall I write with delight 
to my old friend and twtor, and now brother in the Gospel. 
Tenderly do I rccal all the scones of my youth when I first 
came to you as a pupil in 1798, and earnestly do I remember 
the example and advice of Mr. Cecil and yourself. I ever 
trace to that connection, under God’s blessing, the right 
direction of my mind and studies when I entered college ; 
as I trace to Mr. Scott’s sermons and writings the guidance 
of them for the two preceding years. I pray you write to 
me from time to time. Now is the hour of temptation and 
trial to me. Now I have to act in circumstances of which 
you can have little conception — complicated, new, unex- 
pected. % 

‘ I am labouring to understand my dispensation, as Mr. 
Cecil M^ould say. I am labouring to detect my most danger- 
ous points. Two things I am sure of: — To preach the 
gospel of my blessed Master must be right ; therefore, I 
lose no opportunity of setting forth with all boldness the 
name and grace of J esus ; his person, incarnation, atone- 
ment, glory, kingdom, love, obedience. The other is to keep 
the heart : — this again must be right ; to keep it with all 
diligence, above all keeping, as that which commands the 
issues of life. In other matters doubts as to^the particular 
course of duty will arise. They are generally goven^d 
much by particular circumstances, particular obligatiOTS 
and relations. But the mighty universal doctrine of Christ 
is everywhere the same, and the tender conscience, the 
broken hojirt, the watchfulness of the soul before God, are 
everywhere equally difficult and indispensable.* 

TO A JUNIOR CHAPLAIN. 

‘Caloittta, 1884. 

' You are seldom long from our minds and conversati^* 
We are encompassed here with difficulties of all kinds. The 
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three great spiritual adversaries have under their control 
many, manjr others. Sanballat, and Tobiah are everywhero. 
But Christ is greater than a thousand such foes. Preach, 
pray, live, in the spirit of Christ more and more. Allow 
me to remind you of the great vigilance needful to lay the 
foundation of godd church habits and associations, which 
are, abstractedly speaking, just as good as others; but which 
arc endeared to us, and bound indeed upon our consciences 
by the blood of our martyred lleformers, and the vows of 
our Ordination. I speak in love, and only generally, as I 
would wish you to speak to me, if our circumstances were 
altered : my business is exhortation.^ 


TO A SENIOR CnAPLAIN. 

‘Calcutta, 1834. 

* Happy shall I be to visit your station the moment duty 
will all(jw. Preach a crucified Hariour, my dear friend. 
Bo grave, dignified, consistent in your whole carriage. 
Walk with Christ. Live near the cross. Lot all j our ser- 
mons he dipped in the heart, and b('dewed with prayer. 
Plead with souls. Look up to the Holy Spirit for success 
— and expect it.^ 


TO A CUAPLAIN ENGAGED IN CONTENTION. 

‘Calcutta, 1834. 

^ I must once more urge you to peace and submission. 
It is our office, lionour, duty. The wt)rld expects it of us. 

I entreat you to address a line of apology for whatever has 
patsed to disoblige the Commanding Officer of your station. 
Make no explanations, enter ilito no particulars : but in a 
candid manner express your regret if any thing has uninten- 
tionally given him offence. * You perceive, dear Sir, what an 
amazing deal of trouble, a slight omission of etiquette has 
occasioned. Let this he the last. Win with kindness and 
attention the respect and regard of tlm Brigadier-General. 
Let all your communications ho such as become your* 
respective positions in the station; and let me have the 
comfort of knowing that your distant scene of duty is as 
remarkable for peace and harmony, as I fear it has been 
lor the contrary.^ 
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, TO THE REV. SAMUEL MARSDEN, NEW SOUTH WALEa 

‘Calcutta, August, 1884. 

‘ Your forty years of labour amongst heathens and Chris- 
tians put to the blush my few months^ of^rcsidence here, I 
honour you in the Lord. Your letter of May 2nd, just 
received, delights my inmost soul. You ask if Mr. Wood 
would have a prospect of obtaining ordination if he came to 
Calcutta. I answer, yes, yes, yes. Send any one A\ith your 
deliberate judgnient of his talents, piety, competent know- 
ledge, respectability, and attachment to** the Church ; and 
your name shall be a passport with me. Two things only 
are necessary, a title, and means of support after ordina- 
tion. My ni'xt Ordination will probably bo Trinity Sunday, 
1830, if I ]iYc to return from the present division of my 
Visitation. And now" may the Loi*d, even the Lord who 
bought us with His owm blood, bless, comfort, and sanctify 
us in our distant scenes of duty. I suppose the archdea- 
con\s absence 0(‘Ciisioiis his iiou-concurreuco with you in the 
application for Mr. Wood.’ 
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Missionary Charge — Departure from Tanjore — Vizagapalam — Visit to the 
temple of Juggernaut -Arrival at Calcutta — Djvine service at Govern- 
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On tlic 2nd February, 1835, the Bishop delivered liis 
“Missionary Charge” at Tanjore. Eleven clergy, five 
stude^nts, and about one hundred native catechists and 
8cli(jolmasters (who wore occasionally addressed through an 
iiitojpreter) were present. As might have been expected, 
the Charge bore an cxclusivtdy missionary character, and 
aiint'd at raising the general standard of piety and devoted- 
ness. Written amidst incessant eiigagi'incnts — the day 
oc(mpi(‘d with iircaching, and the night with travelling — the 
body op]>ressed with an eneiwating climate, and the mind 
witli the “care of all theehurehes” — it was a wonderful 
proof of power and energy, and abounded with wise sugges- 
tions and pAdc'nt cautions. A little time would have 
inip roved, hceause it would have softened it. Tlic impres- 
fsion of scenes passing at the. moment before the eyes was 
vivid : the suhjc?ets discussed wcrij extremely delicate ; 
the minds dealt with were very sensitive : and hence some 
of tlu^ statements wci'c deemed too strong, and some of the 
expressions unintentionally gave pain. All this, however, 
will force itself into notice in due season, and extracts from 
the charge will not he iieoessary liero. It was printed at tl\e 
request of Mr. Kohlliofi‘, who rose immediately after grace 
was said at dinner (or rather, did not sit down again), and 
with folded hands, and gi’cat simplicity, as the repre- 
sentative of all present, addressed the Bishop. He said the 
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missionaries had been long groaning under the miseries of 
Caste, but bad no power to put it down. The missionair 
Gencke had called it “ the great battery of Satan.” ItwM 
teo strong for them. But God had sent the Bishop to 
destroy it. In order that his good advice might be remem- 
tered, he prayed that the Charge ntight he printed. 

pi*omised compliance ; and it appeared as an 
addition to the primary Charge, then passing through the 
press. 

pie Bishop parted the next day from his most courteous 
and obliging liosts, and* leaving the Residency at Tanjore 
retraced his stops to Madras ; stopping at Myaveram, a 
station of the Church ]\Iissionary Society ; at Cuddalore, a 
station of the Propagation Society; at Porto Novo, a town 
nsmg into im])ortanco by its ironworks; and at Pondi- 
cherry, interesting from its historical associations. He 
arrived safely at :Madras on Saturday, February 14th, 1835, 
*^pcnt,” he says, “ the happiest six months in my 
life : so much do I love missionary work.'’ 

Ten days wore given to Madras ; every instant of time 
being occupied with anxious discussions, important com- 
mittee mootings, the completion of his Charges in the 
press, an ordination, sermons, and the interchange of visits 
with the Nabob of Arcot. The steamer having arrived to 
fetch him, lie embarked early in the morning of February 


* It was very affecting,’ ho says, * to take leave of the 
dear archdeacon and the clergy on the bc^ach. Every one 
had sjillied from his home at five o'clock, and •some had 
come seven miles to say fax'ewell. I find I Have delivered 
seventy-five sermons and addresses during this Visitation of 
SIX months ; of which forty-five wore at JSIadras, in the ten 
weeks spent in that archdeaconry. The truth is, I never 
worked so Imrd — never : and never did so great an emer- 
gency jireseiit itself. To God only be the praise for attendant 
• success/ 

• The steamer touched at Vizagapatam and Pooree. Of 
the former the Bishop writes : — * I scarcely ever saw so 
beautiful a spot. The town lies in the bosom of a lovely 
vall^, flanked by giant rocks, a river or backwater opening 
between them, and breaking or preventing the surf : a beach 
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smooth as Ramsgate sands ; a crowded population covering 
the shore ; European soldiery drawn up to receive us ; guns 
firing the usual salute. The chaplain resides three miles 
from cantonments, and we were soon there. Mr. Chester 
had been curate of Cripplegate, London ; he know and had 
frequently heard Aie. The colonel also had often been an 
auditor at St. John’s ; whilst Mrs. General Taylor, where I 
ara most comfortably lodged, was reading a long letter from 
Mrs. Macleano, the lady of the Resident at Tanjore, about 
me, as the steamer came in sight. 

‘ Thus watched and known, how humldy should I walk, 
how consistently, how fearfully, how honourably ! God 
help me. 1 cannot now meet Sir Frederick Adam as I 
hoped. Rut I have had an occasion of good here which 
I could not have looked for. A station of three or four 
hundred Europeans, two stu-mons, intercourse Avith the 
chaplain, testifying for Christ whcu'c no bishop has ever yet 
hc(‘n, confirming fifty-seven young peo]de, encouraging the 
few pious and devout ('Christians : — all this was done in 
twenty-four hours. God bo pleased to bless.’ 

The visit to Pooree occupied the same period of time, and 
gave opportunity for tlu; same scr\ices, varied only by an 
examination of the temple of Juggernaut, which is close at 
hand. The Rishop wms much moved by the sight. 

* I have visited the valley of death,’ he says ; ^ I have 
seen the den of darkness. Juggernaut has been trodden 
with thes(^ feet, and seen with these eyes, after thirty or 
forty years’ hearing and reading about it. Oh ! Ruchanan, 
how Avcll do I remember tby pious iiidifpiation, when, nearly 
thirty years sSicc', tbou didst visit this foul and liorriblc 
scene. My soul is moved within me, even to trembling. The 
dread pagoda is situated in tli 3 vicinity of this station, called 
Pooree. Nov'cr did the language of Scripture as to idolatry 
appear to me so pregnant with inspiration, as since I have 
seen the dire effects essential to lu^athcn worship. Put^out 
foo Rible : and Greece and Rome, with all their abomi- 
nations, would again fill tlio world.’ 

The steamer then sped on towards Calcutta, and on 
l^iarch 2nd, the Rishop was safely sheltered in the palace : — 

‘ Thus ends,’ he says, * the first part of my visitation ; 
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six months and seven daj^s; six thousand five hundred 
miles ; eighty sermons ; additions made to my first Charge ; 
h second Charge written, and both carried through the press 
at Vepery ; health improved ; friends made, I trust, for 
life ; and above all, the mimensoly difiicult task of purifying 
the native Cliui’ch. Deo sit gloria in seni^nternumJ* 

The first thing taken in hand by the Bishop on his 
arrival, was the preparation of two important and confi- 
dential letters to the venerable Church Societies. A full 
account of all that li^« had done was given, and an urgent 
appeal made to tlieiii for help. The state of each separate 
mission was described, and the number of labourers in the 
field. They had been already increased in various ways, 
but many more were net‘ded : — 

‘ All that has been done,’ lie writes, ^ since the Caste 
question was stirred, two \eai*s since, is a men' commence- 
ment. The present missionaries arc unable to stand their 
ground and make their way. Thoj" must be supported, and 
that speedily, or all will assuredly fall back. 1 pity those 
few holy men. I liavt', necessarily done them injury for 
the time. The natives turn upon them all their anger, and 
misrein’cscnt their most innoc(‘nt actions. All this will 
pass away, if they are strc'ngthcned in numbers, and can 
make head against the ei ils which 1 have denounced, but 
not exterminated.’ 

ITavingthus done his part in rem OK'ing pastc’sdls and pro- 
\’idiiig for future efiicienev in these; important missions, ho 
tunied his attention to current duties. 

Calcutta soon oj)prc.ssed him. The fiftt week here,” 
he says, ** has Avorn ino down. The temperature is foggy, 
damp, hot, and suflbeating, .quite different from the clcfir, 
dry, cool, exhilarating air of JMadras. Tlien the discom- 
posure of (‘vents, the pressure of duti(;s, the perplexity of 
questions, the approaching change in the Government, the 
number of friends gone or going home, my oAvn wcfdc waver- 
ing sinking heart, a faith feeble as a broken ipsh, love 
^'xtinct, bodily poAver prostrate, Avliat wo call ‘spirits * gone. 
To Thee only, O Lord, can the helpless fly for succour--to 
Thy Grace only have recourse ! Most gladly ought I rather 
to glory in my infirmities that the powder of Christ may rest 
up^ me.’^ 
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The change of government, thus spoken of, had reference 
to the ai)proacluTig departure of Lord William Bcntinck. 
iHs health had seriously failed, and not having been effee-* 
tually restored by the retreat to the Neilgherry hills in the 
presidency of Madras, an immediate return to England 
became imperativ*ily necess^l^\^ For some time he had 
been incapacitated from attending di\dne service — any pro- 
longt'<l attention producing serious attacks of giddiness. 
The following extract has reference to this. 

‘ Mmiduy, March 10, 1835. 

‘Last night T had a most affecting duty. T ])crformed 
divine scrvi(!e for the first and last time* in Government 
House. A drawing-room was fitted with a high tabh' covered 
'\\dth crimson cloth, scats were arrangc^l on ('ach side the 
room, all the court was a<scmbled — aides-de-camp, public 
and private secrc'taiies, physician — in number about twenty. 
My chaplain read the evening prayers (we were both robed), 
and T prcacluMl from the words, “Come unto me all that 
labour and are heavy huhm and I will give you rest.” 
(Matt. xi. 28.) T used Swartz’s swec't notes ns at Tjinjorc. 

I spftke and told out “the whole story,” as rlose])h !Mi1ncr 
would have oxjircssod it — addressed the coiiscienco — called 
on the infidid (such were present) to consider his ways — 
invited the superstitious (such were present) to the simpli- 
city of* Christ — and commended the Governor-General and 
bis family and suite, to the blessed Jesus during the voyage. 
They \ver(' affecied to tears. After the prayer at the con- 
clusion, I pronounced the henodiction, andgavo it a personal 
application hy going round and laying my hands on the 
head of each kneeding worsliij)])(T, and then returning to 
iny s('nt and r|pncluding it. The Governor-General and 
Lady AVilliam came up to thank me after service ; hut they 
Were almost unable to speak for tears. AVho eaii tell what 
f?ood may he done ? I suppose ‘it Avas the most affecting scene 
ever Avitnessed at the departure of a GoA'ernor-Gcncral. 

‘My oAvii s(nil is subsiding more and more into God. 
The oxcitomont of India is gtme by, the mwelty has ccas'cd, 

1 haA'e run through the first series of duties, human schemes 
and hopes arc exhausted. Noav, blessed Jesus ! I return to^ 
Thee. Do Tliou, and Tliou only, Avork in mo, and hy me, ‘ 
and for me, and through me. 13o Thou only glorified, 
^isplay Thy grace in the effects of Thy glorious Gospel on 
tie hearts of men!’ ♦ 
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The time of the Govemor-Oenorars departure was now 
close at haud ; and the day before H. M. Frigate Curagaa 
sailed, application was made to the Bishop to administer 
the Lord's Supper in private at Government House. He 
willingly coin 2 )liod, and described what passed in a letter 
dated Tuesday, March 17th : — , 

‘ I have performed the solemn service. None were 
present but Lord and Lady "William. After the Commu- 
nion they sat down and talked over with me the maiu 
things affecting my department. Not a word was said of 
the sad business of last June. But everything in matters 
of detail was coi^ ceded to me that I could possibly wish. 
I then embraced each of them, and bade them farewell.' 

Ho then retired to Tittaghur for a few days' respite, and 
the following are some of his reflections on things past and 
present. 

* Tittaghur, March 2C. 

^ I complete this day the third year since my appoint- 
ment to this see. 1 have just been reading Mr. Grant's 
letter of March 27th, 18^12, written on that occasion. I 
am now sitting in my beautiful flower-house, with the fine 
morning sun rising, the air C(3ol and refreshing, the noble 
Ilooglily on my right, and the gardeners at work around. 
The goodness of Gtjd overwhelms my mind. No temporal 
sorrows have I but my dearest daughter's ill-health and 
absence. UiiimmLcred mercies stimulate me to gratitude. 
Dear Henry Martyn's pagi)da study on the other side of 
the river meets my sight, the echoing voices of the poor 
natives in their dinghi(‘s on the stream meiM. my ear, Avith 
the birds Avarbliiig praises to their Alaker. Everything 
calls on me this day to giy^l up the loins of my mind. 
Time glides away like the tide which is before me. Time, 
in India — time to a Bishop in India — time to one nearly 
fifty-seven years of ago — is “ short," indeed ! Oh, for 
. grace to redeem it ! On looking back I sec what temp- 
tations, Avhat secLilarities, what hurries, what decays of 

F iritual feeling, what inward diseases have gained ground. 

can truly confess, “ My feet were almost gone ; my steps 
had well nigh slipped." One thing I sec is, the benefit ot 
humiliation and disappointment. The mass of perplexing 
veJnious duties since I retuimed from the Soutn is iude- 
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scribable. am verily set in the plague, and my soul 

is among lions.” This is thy hand : and thou. Lord, 
hast done it.^‘ 

Amongst the “perplexing vexatious duties” thus men- 
tioned, four were^, prominent, and require serious notice. 
They had reference to the Archdeaconry, the Missionary 
Charge, the Church Missionary Society, and the Select 
Vestiy- 

Thc Archdeacon Corric was now ahsent, having oheyed 
the call to England, from whence, in due (icmrse, he returned 
as Bishop of Madras. The duty of ofHcial correspondence 
with the Government, during the Bishoj)’s absence, which 
would have fallen to the archdeacon, had been consigned, 
as was usual, to the senior presidency cliajdahi. The 
Bishop tacitly acquiesced in this, though he withheld his 
sanction, being steadfastly purposed to break through the 
system of routine which assigned a vacant archdeaconry 
to a senior pn^sidency chaidain, and unwilling, therefore, 
to excite expectations, which in this case certainly would 
not be realised. The arelideacoiiry was now considered 
vacant, and the sweets or bitters of office, bad ai)parently 
excited an appetite for it. Indirect jij>plieatioiis having 
failed, a direct application for the a])pointmcnt was made 
to the Bishop hy the senior presideiiey chaplain. This 
being refused courteously, hut decidedly, a claim was set 
up ; the Government was applied* to, and the Court of 
Directors memorialised. A petition was also circulated for 
signatures amongst the clergy ; the aid of the ])ress was 
called in ; and all Calcutta, was agitated hy discussion and 
party spirit, ^he Bishop waiti'd till the x>ropor time had 
come, and then offered the andideaconry to the Rov% T. 
Dcaltry, the chaidaiii at the Old Cliurch, Calcutta, and now 
Bishop of Madras. He accepted it, and was installed in the 
autumn of this year. The fire tlieii died out for want of 
fuel ; hut it left its embers smouldering. 

Tlic disturbance about the Bishop’s missionary Charge, 
uow jn’inted and in circulation, was caused by the mission- ^ 
arics themselves. Tlie Bishop, when addressing the body 
assembled at Tanjoro, and warning them against the dangcj s 
of jocularity, pursuit of petty ohiects, and family jobs, had 
added these words;— ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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* Perhaps not one in twenty of those who come out from 
Europe in all the protestant societies, with the best promise, 
and who go on well for a time, persevere in the disinterested- 
ness of the true Alissionary/ ' 

"With this sentence, three missionaries bcjjonging to Church 
societies in Calcutta thought proper to he offended, and they 
sent in a l(»ng memorial containing a protest. They were 
informed at once that it could not he received ; that as pres- 
byters they were bound to respect their Bisliop^s words of 
counsel and caution ; that tln^y were at liberty to form their 
own oiiinion, and that tlio Bishop was at all times accessible 
to an oxprc*ssi(jn of it: — hut that a formal protest was irre- 
gular and iuadmissihlo. A frank and full apology came 
instantly from one of the mission aric's. lie had heem misled, 
and acknowh^dged his (a-ror. Th(» same acknowh'dgment 
came also, though more tardily, from th(' two others. 

But the matter did not end here. The dissenting mis- 
sionaries in Calcutta deoiiK'd thcmselv^es aggrieved, and they 
now entered the anaia, and required an exjilanation. They 
were invited to the palace, and assuied that the statements 
made in the Charge ‘ had no porscmal or local application. 
They askc'd for a written exemption for their own body; but 
this the Bishop dc'cliiual to give. lie advised them, how- 
ever, to let the matter drop, and not do anything to fix a 
charge upon themselves, which, in tiaith, ranged over the 
whf)Ic field of missions, and was the result of thirty years' 
experience and ohsorvatifin. The discussion was quite 
friendly, and appeared satisfactory at the time ; hut, subse- 
qiioiitly, “ ]\rinutes ” of what passed were drawn up with an 
evident view to puhlicatioii ; and, in spite of an otneial inti- 
mation that they wenj not correct, they '\jprc puhhslicd. 
This did not tend to the promotion of that kindly feeling 
which is always so desirable in missionary work. 

But a much more important result followed the publica- 
tion of the Charge, and one whkdi necessarily loads to the 
consideration of a question in which every colonial diocese 
is interested — thii relation in which a Bishop stands to the , 
Church ^Missionary Society. This question, so far as the 
Bishop of Calcutta was concerned, looks backwards 
forwards, but may most jiroperly be introduced here. 


^ Miss. Charge, p. 99. 
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Life of tlie Bishop would he incoTi[i])letc without it ; and 
tlic “ hapjiy issue ” to which it was brought in the good 
|)]’ovidcnce of God makes reserve the less necessary. * 

Before the estahlishuioiit of the Indian IBshoprics, the 
Comiriittee of the “Church Missionary Society for Africa 
and tlic East exercised exclusive control over all mission- 
aries in their employ. Their pf)wer to stdect, support, locate, 
lemovo, dismiss, were all unquestioned : and in ])rocess of 
time this ])owcr had been deh^gah'd partially to (Jorresjxmd- 
iiig Committees abrofid. "When Bishop Middleton arrived 
ill Ciilciilta ill the year 1814, he di^ancd that his Jjctters 
Patent took no cognisance of the missionaries, and gave him 
no control over them. Tlndr positifiri, therefore, remained 
uncliaiig('d. They were treated with personal courte.sy; but 
neither summoned to his Visitations, nor proticted by his 
licence. 

Bishop TTeber’s jurisdiction having heen enlarged, the 
missionaries were at once ])laced hy him on the footing of 
the other clergy. They otfic.iated under his lieimce, and 
thus Le(*.anie amenahlc to his authority; hut the extent and 
limits of the authority, thus inti*rposed, were left undefined. 

Bishop Heber died; Bishoj) »Tames died; Bishop Turner 
died; and the matter was unsi'ttled still. Not only was it 
unsettled, it had hecomo entangled. 

The clerical secretary of the Church Missionary Society 
at this epoch was the ])ious and amiahlo AVilliam Jowott: 
hut the lay sc'cretary aiul the ruling mind was 31 r. Dandesoii 
Contes. Most mcai of that day will remember his tall, thin 
figure, his green shade, his qiiii't manner, untiring industry, 
and firm but somewhat narrow mind. Whilst ^Ir. Jowett 
was writing kind and gentle letters, 3Ir. Coates was stamp- 
nig ujioii the cftnmitlee of management the impress of his 
ewii de(‘id<.‘d \ri(iws ; and the lay ehnnent, ])aramouiit for the 
tune nt ln>iiie, soon hee.aine ])\’odominaiit abroad. JOeclesi- 
a^iical persons were supiTseded — corresponding committees 
re-orguiiisod — independent action encouraged. The effect 
Was so<ni apparent. Both the East and West* were 
troubled, and one of the first things the Bishop of Calcutta 
had to do, when eiitefing on the duties of his diocese. 
Was to allay existing irritation. lie did not cause — lit'i 
ound it. Thus he wrote to the acting Archdeacon of 
■M-udras: — 


The Diocese of B trbadoes. 
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‘Calcutta, March 14, 1833. 

' For the Church Missionary Society I cherish the most 
affectionate regard. But it is impossible for mo to approve 
of such particular acts of the Committee at home, as may 
militate against the principles of the Cftiurch, or infringe 
the just respc'ct due to the clergy. Nor can I think with 
satisfaction of a state of things in \vlii(di a Church Com- 
mittee is unsupported by the clergy of the Church resident 
ill the place. So far I am bound to acknowledge that your 
complaints, dear sir, ate not without cause. 1 regret that 
you and your fellow Cliaplains should have hc'on removed 
from the Committee, and I shall rejoice when the time may 
arrive for your being again invited to take your seat. At 
the same time, I liave no power to rejdace you; and the 
sacred cause of Missions is so important, and the merits 
of the Church Missionary Society, on the whole, so exalted, 
that I w’ould earnestly exhort you to forbearance and con- 
ciliation.^ 

And thus to the Archdeacon of New South Wales: — 

* Calcutta, July, 1833. 

‘ It seems that some unintentional misunderstanding has 
arisen between the Corrcsjionding Committee of New South 
Wales, the Committee' at home, and yourself. But I trust 
you will agree with me that in the vast work of IMissions, wc 
must open our arms wide tf» all who are in the communion 
of the Church, and overlook negligences, or errors, or even 
considerable mistakes. 1 beg of you the favour to forgive 
any omission of attention, which may have ^iduccd a cold- 
ness between you and tlie Committee, for my sake and the 
Gospel’s.’ 

The clniracter of the Madras Corresponding Committee, 
as recently re-modelh'd by orders from home, may he 
gathered fiom a letter wTitten hy Archdeacon Corrie, the 
• most amiable and (diaritablc of Tn#n. It was the result 
of personal intcrcf)urs(\ and was written to Mr. Dandeson 
Goates himself, in February, 1834 : — 

“ They appeared to mo very little inclined to uphold the 
system of Church Government to which we are pledged- 
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At this very time they refuse a ^ title ’ for Iloly Orders to 
Jlr. Coombes, the student sent up by the former committee, 
though somewhat irregularly, to Bishop^s College, where he 
has pursued his studios diligently, and approved himself 
botli for piety and attainments to the present Bishop, and 
I may add, to myself. Yet the Madras Committee, although 
he had been two years a catechist under Air. llhenius with 
their cordial Jipprobation, require liim to go again as a 
catechist, before they will give him a title. The fact is, 
as far as T can judge, the majority, though men whom 1 
* love in the truth,’ have contract(‘d views of the Church, 
and are scrupulous rather than conscienlitms ; so afraid of 
doing evil, that they scarcely dare to do good ; and when 
an object spiritually go<^d in their view comes Ixdore them, 
they care little whether it be attained by the rules of the 
Church of England, or any other.” 

It was not surprising that a Committee, thus constituted, 
should act iudepeiideiitly of all ecclesiastical authorities ; 
und yet their Jlissions in the South had be(m for some 
tim(' ill a terrible state of confusion. 'Mr, llhenius, the 
most proTTiiiient and influential of their missionaries, had 
publicly attacked the Church, and that whilst still con- 
tinuing at his post, and retaining his hold of the Mission. 
Ilis principles and position involved n(*eossarily many de- 
licate questions touching Crdhiiilion, Cliurcdi st'rvicos, and 
(Imrcli pi'operty ; and this would have seemed ahovc all 
things to recpiire that friendly episcopal intcr])osition, which 
on the ap])lication of the Bro])agation C\)inmitteo, and in 
the case of the caste (Question, had been attend(‘d with 
such honeticia^ and decisive effects. But no such course 
'tt’as pursued. The Committee at Madras almost ignored 
their Bishop, never asked him to accept oflico, and per- 
severed in independent action. ^Moreover, the Parent 
bocicty tacitly endorst^d tlieir ])roceodings ; and at the end 
of two yours vsent out the Bev. John Tucker to be their 
I’eproscntative and Secretary. 

The Bishop had be|pi much troubled with all this, but 
^'^itod and held his peace. On !Mr. Tucker’s arrival, he 
Woto once and again to invite friendlj" communications,' 
hoped for a gradual recognition of Church principles, 
Oil the part of the Committee, and a gradual return to 
oamonious action. Little progress, however, was made, 
when, as already related, he went down to Madras 
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in 1834, he was very nneortain as to the course ho ought 
ty) pursue. Tic found no encouragement there, to examine 
into the missions at Tinnevelly ; and this, together with 
the lateness of the season, prevented the extension of his 
visitation to that place. 

It was on his arrival at Tanjore, that ftie pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr. lllienius against the Church was first put 
into liis hands ; and there he learnt fully the sinister effect 
produced by it, and by the personal intiuetice of its author, 
u])on the (Church principles of some of the Tinnevelly 
catechists and convertA. In his Charge, therefore, and in 
the subsequent Ih'dication ” to the archdeacons and 
clergy of the diocese, he spoke strongly of the evils he 
had discover(.‘d, and the necessity laid upon him to boar 
testimony against them. 

^ I discovered,’ he says, ^ a s^'stem at work in the extreme 
South (whore I sup])osod the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, tiiough the senior was a Lutheran, were 
continuing to follow our general docti'ine and discipline), in 
direct ojq>osition to our Protestant Ei)iscopal Church, by 
the members of which th(»y w'oi'c sent out — a system so. 
ruinous in my judgment to the holiness and peace of the 
now converts, as to threaten a subversion amongst them 
of Christianity itself.’ 

And again, when cautioning the European, East Indian, 
and native catechists and schoolmasters whom ho "was ad- 
drc.ssing, he says : — 

' Tlio««('. of you who may be stationed in Ae province of 
Tinnevelly, be very cautious. Do not enter mto controversy 
with other catechists and scboolma^^ters. Pursue your own 
duty quietly and liumldy. If anything is said to draw you 
aside, luake no answer, but report it to the missionaries. 
Keep close to your own C^burcli, but say nothing of the 
disorders you may sec or bear of. Commit everything to 
God' ^ 

• And again in the general account of his proceedings* 
said : — 


* I trust I have left everything, so far as the Misrions 
of the Incorporated Society at Vepery, Cuddalore, Tanjore, 
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and Trichinopoly are concerned, in a train of peaceful im- 
provement and restoration. The other case farther south, 
came upon me by surprise, in the neighbourhood of Tanjoru 
and Trichinopoly.’ 

These remarks, which, as referring to thfi real extent and 
nature of the evils at work, were strictly true, elicited a 
letter from the Madras Committee, which offended the 
Bishop, and wddened the breach. The real point at issue 
had reference to the extent and effect of the Bishop’s 
licence ui)ori the Church missionaries; and his reasonable 
wishes on this head may be expressed in his own words : — 

‘Let the lay business,’ ho says, in a letter of February, 
18»h>, ‘ the station, the money, the outlays, the buildings, 
the return of missionaries, their outfit, the care of their 
wives and children, be wdth the Lay I’atrons, or their 
delegates, the Corresponding Ciiiumittee. But surely the 
approbation of the stations, and the su])erint('ndencc of the 
spiritual duties of tlie lictuiced missionaries, must appertain 
to the Bishop and his arclideacou as his representative.’ 

And again in December, I8oo : — 

* I shall endeavour in patience to possess my soul ; where 
I am Avrong, to get right ; and where I am right, to W'ait 
for Cod. So far as I understand things at present, the 
Church Mi.s.sionary iirinciplc, now contended for, extin- 
guishes the Bishop’s offiijc. All I ask lor, is supi'rintcnd- 
ciice, control, jurisdiction in s])iritual tilings over all persons 
licouced by me as Ordinary to pm-form spiritual functions 
in my dioccs# Lay j)atronago I touch not — temporal 
authority I touch not — location of missionaritis I touch not 
■ — removal, di.siiiissal, suspension from support I touch not. 
Hut I ask fur reasonable gi’ounds to bo laid before me, 
when I am called to act by gi'anting a licence, just as a 
Bishop in England asks for reasonable grounds w’hen a 
spiritual person is presented to him for a licence. No cifratc 
can ho licenced witli»ut such inquiry and approbation, 
buch is the order of things in England. Much more 
should something resembling this take place in a new diocese 
ju planting of now churches, in the propagation of that 
Gospel which it is the most special duty of the Bishop to 

superintend:’ 
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‘ And as to the second branch of the question — Surely 
a Bishop has claims for that information on the manner in 
which his spiritual persons or clerks perform their spiritual 
duties ! Surely he must visit, inspect, inquire, examine ; or 
how is ho to administer confiimation — how approve the 
baptism of converts — how watch the caiy)nical proceedings 
of the reverend clergy — how stop error or check enthusiasm 
—how animate and encourage ! But T wait. 

have found all through my ministry, that things soon 
get light, if I can hut kc(‘p m 5 ’self calm, and wait for God. 
They onlj’ become irrejiaruble when obstiiiacw, pride, by- 
ends, woiidlinoss, self, and dc'partures in heart from Christ 
lie at the bottom of the wound and fester there. Who ever 
reached the crown of glory without bearing the cross wliich 
leads to it. Not one.’ 

These, and points like these, were urged calmly and 
forcibly in many letters; and miu^h as the Bis] i op loved 
the Society and sought to do it good, he steadfastly refused 
to compromise the rights inherfuit in his office, and intrusted 
to his charge. The controversy had already lasted for throe 
years, and having become too complicated for settlement 
abroad, it was referred to friends at home. Three were 
selected : — Dr. Pearson, Doan of Salisburj", Dr. Dealtry, 
Rector of Clapham, and the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, 
Vicar of ITarrow ; find they Avcrc placed in communication 
with the Bishop’s son on the one hand, and the Church 
^lissioiiary Society on the other. After much serious dis- 
cussion, and the interposition of a wise friend, the Society 
finally conceded the point at issue, and suggested an 
arrangement, which the three referees approved. This 
arrangement was communicated to the Bishoj^ in the month 
of December, 1835. It met with his cordial concurrence, 
and was subsequently embodied by him in four rules, which 
the Society have ever sihee retained amongst their published 
documents. 

The communication from the Society in England was 
^ accolnpanicd by a letter from the Earl of Chichester, its 
President, apologising for past apparent, but not 
tional estrangement, and inviting the renewal of friendly 
aiid confidential intercourse. To this the Bishop gla^y 
and readily responded, and his feelings wore expressed 
in the letter of acknowledgment he sent to his three 
friends : — 
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* SiMLAH, June 13, 1S3(». ' 

‘ I return now to the full tide of affi'otionutc intoreourso 
with the Church [Missionary S(3ciety in all its ram iheat ions, 
which I only felt compelli'd for a time to suspend, Lccause 
my superintendence was rejected. 

* I have committed a tliousaiid errors in the manner of 
doing things, God knoweth. Hut in (wm ything relating to 
the Society there ivas such careful consultation aud deliber- 
ation, tliat I fully expected timk only was wanted for my 
priiuajde to be, as it is, admitt(*d in it^ amplest form. 

‘ 1 thank God, my Saviour, that 1 . was enabled to 
abstain from acting, and to remain quiet, calmly enduring 
in luy own breast everything, and doing all 1 could still for 
tlie Chuich Missionary Societ}', Unit I might not hinder the 
Gospel of God. 

‘1 have still to look to your kindness to kei'p an eye 
over things till the ina<-hin('ry has M'orked for some time as 
harmoniously us 1 fully trust it will.^ 

The sound of contention was thus hushed at Madras, and 
all things were set riglit at liome ; hut, TiK'ariwhile, diffi- 
culties had arisen in Calcutta. Time Ava^, when under the 
Arise and gentle nianagemout of Archdeacon Corrie, no 
ripple laid appeared u]K>n the Aviiters there ; hut the Cor- 
responding Committee, selected hv liiinsi'lf, had hecii ccnitont 
to register his exi)crienccd decisions, aud to carry out liis 
prudent counsels. But all this Avas n<w changed. Corrie 
was gone ; and men of high standing and office hud taken 
their seats in the Committee, bringing Avith them all that 
independent aifd self-ridiant spirit Icanit at the Sudder 
Boards and in the Secretariat of India. Their motiAX'S Averc 
pure, their conduct disinterested, and they wm*c nominally 
Churchihcn ; hut they knew little about Cliurch principles, 
and forgot that they were Avorking a Church Society. They 
preferred acting Avithout the Bishop, to acting with him. 
^ternal differences arose during his absence on Ausitation. 
The clergy on the Committee Avere not superseded, hut oA^er- 
bornc. Archdeacon Bealtry exjased to attend. Complica-. 
tions arovse from the determination to erect a Head Semi- 
nary in avowed opposition to Bishop’s College ; and, raore- 
nvor, the Corresponding Committee, outstripping the Parent 
society which it professed to represent, repudiated the 
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arrangoment just made, so far as it respected the Bishop’s 
licence. 

* When he arrived in Calcutta, all these fresh difficulties 
had to bo met and disentangled. Much forbearance was 
shown, many conferences were hc'ld, long letters were 
written : and the result was so far good, that a despatch pre- 
pared by the Calcutta Committee for the Parent Society, re- 
monstrating against their sn])poscd concessions, was changed 
into an address to the Bishop soH<nting such explanations 
of his licencing power, and such assurances touching its 
exercise, as he might cbo pleased to give. Those explana- 
tions and assuran(‘es were at once given : and they were in 
due course transmitted homo, where they commended them- 
selves to the Parent Sochdy, and were admitted as Ad- 
denda to the rul(\s ])rcviou"'ly agreed on. They did their 
part also in soolliing the minds and winning the Confidence 
of tlie Calcutta Committee, and a friendly feeling was 
creeping on, when in the early part of 18' >8, a fresh root 
of bitterness sprung up. A few words will suffice to explain 
the cause, and conclude the whole subject. 

A missionary in Di'acon’s orders bad boon sent out from 
home, with special dirt'ctions to labour in Calcutta, under 
tlio Jlisbop’s licence, and in due time to ai)ply ft>r Priesf s 
orders. The Calcutta Committee on his arrival, discouraged 
his application for a licence, and directed him to go up to 
Burdwan, and commence his labours there. Tlie young 
missionary disliked this location, jdoaded his home direc- 
tions, showed some temper, and declined compliance. The 
Committee, gricvouslj^ offended, straightway withdrew all 
conntoiiance from him, and h'ft him to follow his own 
devices. IFe applied to the Bishop ; and as a spiritual 
person, sent into hi>s diocese, souglit for a licence, and for 
IMest’s Orders. Tlie Committee upon this w'ero officially 
applied to. They neither oh jc*ct(Hl imr assented : but justified 
the course they had j)ursued, and stood upon their right to 
judge independently in all causes concerning all persons. 
The Bishop), having satisfied liimscdf of the personal fitness 
and good character of the candidate, licenced him to officiate 
in Calcutta, and sViortly afterwards ordained him Priest. 
Jhe matter was, of course, rc^ferred home by the Oomnnt- 
tco : and the Parent Society having intimated disajiproval 
of the course they had pursued, the greater jmrt of them 
at once resigned. It was not necessary : for in the interval* 
the glad tidings from Krishnagur had moved all hearts ana 
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bowed all wills, and constrained to niiion and co-operation. 
They, however, persevered in their resignation. A new 
secretary and a new committee were immediately appointedi; 
and from that moment to the present, no interruption has 
occurred in the harmonious and successful working of the 
rjJcutta hraiich thf; Church Missionary Society. Modifi- * 
fiitions of the Rules and the Addenda may hocomc neccs- 
siirv from time to time, and this will be easily accomplished 
under the present wise and able management of the Society, 
but the above narrative records the- solution of the most 
difficult of all IXrissionary questions, ^viz. : — How a voluntary 
riiiircli Society may rc^cogiiiso tlu' just claims of the 
IJisliop, without compromising its own indeponde.uu'. There 
were many helpers and many hind(.‘rei*s whilst the process 
V. us going on : but the problem is safely and satisfactorily 
solved. * 


"i’ho other question which has hecn referred to as 
enusing much trouble at this tinu', was the Select Yestry, 
which bad assumed the inanagonient of the cathedral, 
juid the distiibuiioii of CHTtaiii cliaritablo funds couiicctod 
with it. 


J)j*. Middle! on, the first Risbop, bad felt the inconvenience 
greatly. He bad no antliority in bis own cathedral. Ho 
appealed to Gtiverumciit, and in Jannary, 1810, Govem- 
luent res])()nded to bis apj)eal, and direeted all authority 
ill the ehureli, now become the cathedral, to be handed over 


to the liisliop. Rut nothing moved in obedience to this coni- 
mtind ; and such a storm was raised hy public meetings. 
]^rivat(^ (piaiTi’ls, tbo Calcutta pr('ss, and the enemies of the 
t'hurch and the Rislio]), that tlu' Marquis of Hastings, then 
Govcnior-Ge#cTul, was dauiiti’d, and jmrclnisod ]3eacc by a 
])roiiiiso to a])ply f(jr an Act of rarliainent to regulate the 
matter at home. The Act wa:^ never obtained — perhaps never 
really ap])lied for, and the matt('r slumbered, till Rishop 
AVilson roused and grapjded with it. For tliic'e years be 
Jiud borne quietly the incouvcnieiiecs of his position. He 
was hold responsible for all that occurred in his cathedral,, 
and yet he had no power to control it. Oratorios were 
given, public female singers engaged, collections made, and 
servants dismissed by an irresponsible body who had no# 
legitimate authority, and yet acted independently and with- 
out his cognisance. He was unwilling to submit to this any 
oiigcr, and began the movement by requesting a sight of 
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the records and deeds hold hy the Vestry. Though there 
was some hesitation in complying with this request, it could 
not in common decency he refused. The documents applied 
for were according! v sent, but as a simultaneous act, the 
Vestry filled up the places vacant in their body and stood on 
the dcfciLsire. ,, 

The result of the examination of the documents was 
immediately made known to the presitloiicy chaplains by 
thellisliop; and was follo\v(‘d b}' an official application to 
Goveriiiiitoit, requesting that his true position in the cathe- 
dral might be authorita^iveh’^ defined. 

The several ste])s winch followed have lost their interest, 
partly by lapse of time, and ]>artl3" by the transfer of tlio 
Bishop’s seat to the new cathedral of St. Paul, which re- 
duced St. John’s <jnce more to the level of an ordinary 
church. It will suffi(X' to say tliiit b}’ the energetic and 
decided measures of Sir diaries ^letcalfe, wbo had now 
succeeded Loi’d AVilliom Beutiiick, as Governor-General, 
all opposition was overeome. The Select Vestr}’^ was dis- 
solved, the cliariijible funds traii^)feri’ed to the Supreme 
Court, and the Ihsliop’s authority in the cathedral defi- 
nitively establi silt'd. 


The troubles wliit*li liavc been thus enumerated and dis- 
cussed, occurring in tbc patb of duty, brought their com- 
pensations w'ith tli(‘m, and were accompanied by many 
allegations. Mucb kiiidty iiitorcoursc was maiutaiiiod, and 
tlie Bishop went everywhere, preaching with much acceptance 
the gospel of the grace of God. Several points also of 
great importance to the interests of the Church wore ac- 
complished, with onl}^ that measure of difficulty which 
waits upon every new thing.” An intease in the 
number of chaplains by tbc addition of a new class of 
“ assistant chaplains,” was devised : a plan for dividing 
Calcutta into districts for all ecclesiastical purposes was 
completed. 

But the matter of prime importance which characterised 
this busy and eventful year, was the arrangement of a 
scheme of education for the Martiniere School. 

*The history of “La Martiniere” (for such is the name 
of the establishment) is, in brief, as follows : — ^A certam 
General Martin, one of the Indian adventurers of early 
days, amassed an immense Tortune, and spent it in “riotous 
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living.^^ By birtli ho wjis a Frenchman, and by profession 
a Koman Cathofic. But he know and cared little about 
religion : and, in reality, had none. Ilis last Will gave sad 
evidence of unforsakon sin, and utter ignorance of ‘Hhe 
things that accompany salvation. But it showed he had 
a conscience. After various bequests of a nature to be easily 
imagined, the whole residue of his property 'was bestowed in 
charity, whi<;li, as he says, “ all religions joined in recom- 
mending.’’ l^art of this residue went to his native' ( ity of 
Lyons, find part was assigned for the entire maiiiU'iiance 
and t'ducatioii of a certain numher of children in Calcutta. 
Tin' amount thus assigned was very large at the time of 
his decease' ; and it had been since iiicrc.'ist‘(l, first by tlio 
accumulaticms of near!}’ thirty years, and, next, by tlu' deci- 
sion of a Cf)urt of Law in France ; so that, alter all ju'c- 
liininary . expenses had heen incurred, and a building 
civctc.'d in Calcutta at a great cost, nciirly sixteen lacs of 
m])ces, or about 100,000/., rc'mained intact for the sup- 
port of the institution. The whole w*as left without 
u'serve. All that (Jeiici’a! Martin dc'sii*ed was that tlio 
(hildren should be apprenticed wlien their education was 
coin 2 )leted, or married when arrived at a j) roper age : tliat 
evei-y yt'iir a small ])rcmium and medal should be awarded 
in the ^‘most dc'serving or virtuous boy and girl : ” that at 
an annual public dinner, a toast should be drink ed in 
memorandum of the foiidator : ” that on each anni versa ly 
of his (h'jitlj a sorino]! should be prcacht'd to tin' children in 
“the church ” at Calcutta; and that the Institutitm should 
hear on its front a suitable inscrijitioii, and be called La 
^rartiiiiero.” All matters connected with the invc'stmcnt 
of the money, and the scheme of education, were li'ft en- 
tirely to the (J^scretiun of the Indian Government and the 
Supremo Court. 

A long time elapsed before anything was done. The 
funds were committi'd to the ^Supremo Court, as being the 
official guardian of all charitable bequests ; but for thirty 
years no steps were taken, and no scheme of education de- 
vised. This delay arose partly from indecision as to the pr^qier 
course to he pursued, and partly from a rapid and melan- 
choly succession of deaths in the judges. 

At length, in the year 1825, some movement was made 
jy Sir Charles Grey, which wiis afterwards extended^ in 
1832, by fiir William Hussel. He had these few guiding 
pomts : — 
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‘ 1st. Tho testator having appointed a Protestant 
goveiTimcnt to carry out his Will, had thereby 
gone far to give the institution a Protestant bias. 

^2nd. lly the mention of an annual sermon ho had 
clearly no desire to exclude religion. 

^ 3rd. By directing the children to att^^nd “ the Church,” 
in Calcutta (there being then but one), he 
seemed to cx]>ress a willingness to connect the 
school with the Church of England.’ 


Tho bias of the testator’s mind was confessedly slight; 
but it Avas all one way, and it controlled the first decision of 
the Supreme Court. Sir William llussel sanctioned the ex- 
penditure of 17,000/. iij)on the hiiilding, which was to 
include the ei’ection and titting-iip of a churcli or cha2>elfor 
divine service. 11(‘ then decreed the appointment of the 
Governor-General, the Judges of the Supreme Court, the 
Bishoj), till' Members of Council, and the Advocate-General, 
as ex-officio governors, and gave them authority to elect 
annually four others, who, when elected, should have equal 
authority and ])ower with themseh'es. He directed that “ a 
clergyman in Holy Orders ” should preach the annual ser- 
mon ; that twenty girls and thirty boys should bo maintained, 
educated, and put out in life ; that other children should 
be admissible on tbo payment of a certain sum ; that a 
secretary should be appointed ; and tliat all matters con- 
nected with the education of children, the selection of master 
and mistress, the discipline and internal management of the 
school, .sliould ho left entirely to tho discretion of the 
governors. This d(*cr(jtal order was signed AV. O. Russel, 
John Franks, and Edward Ryan ; and bears date Oct. 22iid, 
1832. 1' 

AVlicn the Bishop first arrived then, at the end of October, 
1832, all seemed in a fair train for connecting this great 
instituti(m with the Churcli of England, and enabling it 
eventually to do for India, w'^hat our public schools have 
done for tho mother country. This Avas the impression on 
^ his Inirid when he accepted his own nomination, and it was 
confirmed, Avhen shortly after, the choice of the four elected 

! governors fell on tho Rev. Dr. Mill, Principal of Bishop s 
college, and three Church laymen ; and when the sub-com- 
mittee appointed to draw up a plan for the general 
tion of the children, comprised Sir Edward Ryan (cmei 
justice, in succession to Sir William Russel, deceased), 
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and hirnselfc The tacit understanding, indeed, was 
so clear and decided as to the status of the school, that, with 
the cognisance of the Cxovernor-General and Chief Justice^ 
the ]hshop wrote to England to secure the conditional ser- 
vices of a clergymau of high standing, as head master and 
chaplain. % 

15 ut all this bright prospect gradually faded away. The 
educational ctuitrovcu’sy arose in England, and was re])ro- 
ducecl in India; and the Ilisliop soon found the chariot 
wheels begin to drive heavily. 

The fir^t trial of strength took ph\L*c at the next ('lection 
of ilie four annual governors, whcai Dr. St. Ta'ger, thelloniaii 
Catholic Yicai’- Apostolic, and Dr. Charles,’ the Dreshyterian 
Chaplain, were clectc'd. Soon after, tin? sc'crctary, Dr. Gar- 
den, drew up a scheme of (iducation, framed on the basis 
of a generalised (Christianity, wln're all diffcrcnecs were 
fused, and no chnrcdi recognised. The lUshop strongly de- 
preciated this, and asserted that to teacdi Christianity 
effc(jtually without either catechisms, forms, or ('re('ds, was 
impossihle. He thn'w his ohjt'ctions into the form of a 
long and valuable letter, which was circulated amongst 
tho governors, and produced a stnuig effecit. At a suhso- 
quoiit inc('ting, th(‘ niimhers on either side wc're c'qiinl : hut 
the vote of Mr. Macaulay, the then Legislative ( ^)uii seller, 
was still in reserve, and proved eventually sufficient to turn 
the scale against tho Disliop. It was, how^ever, finally 
agreed, that the education should he hast'tl upon tlie general 
priiici])les of (diristianity, guarded by all the ancient creeds 
and confessions, as hold in common by the English, Scotch, 
Roman, Arm('nian, and Greek Churches. 

This being settled, the llishop’s mind turned at once to 
the dit!i(iult taHt now imposed upon him, of frainiTig, in con- 
junction wdth the Vicar-Apost(»lic and tho Presbyterian 
chaplain, a catechism and hu-jn of worship for use in tho 
school within the prescribed limits. Tlie Committee met 
daily in the palace for this purpose, tlie only other person 
present being the Bishop’s chaplain, wlio acted as secretary. 
Ihe proc(*e(lings necessarily occupied much time. Every step 
tad to ho deliberately weighed, every hook to he circulated 
an(i read. The Vicar- Apostolic had in'vcr read our Liturgy* 
Neither the Bislio]) nor the llev. Mr. Charles were familiar 
With the Roman Missal. A variety of catechisms hijd to bo 
examined. All minutes of proceedings, when fairly copied, 
had to bo sent round for tho perusal and signature of each 
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member. Every one felt that a considerable degree of 
responsibility rested upon bimself, and acted accordingly; 
but nothing could exceed the openness and candour which 
characterised the proceedings throughout. 

In due time the fundamental truths, held in common 
by the five main divisions of Christendom, were agreed 
upon, and a catechism and form for family or private 
devotion were prepared : whilst it was arranged that on 
the Sundays the children should he taken to their respect- 
ive places of worship, and that both the Authorised and 
Homish version of the^ Bcrij)tures should be admitted into 
the school. 

The drawing up of the required documents was assigned 
to th(' Bishop, and when they liad been circulated and 
approved by the committee, and presented to tlie governors 
with a llcport, the whole was concluded. 

As Ihtlc harm was done as possible ; but compromise is 
after all a thankh'ss task, and thus all parties found it. 
The Vicar- Apostolic was recalled by the General of his 
Order ('the Jesuits), and charged with having conceded 
fundamental ])rincij)les, and imprf)])erly indulged in social 
intorcjourse with the Bishc^p. The Presbytenan Chap- 
lain, Dr. Charles, was called to account by his brethren 
in Scotland. And the Bishop met praise which he did 
not desire, and ctniMirc which he did not deserve. When 
the Committee of Council on Education published their 
famous minute of April 11th, 18 JO, which proposed a 
scheme of general education for all parties, it was sup- 
ported by an able and widely circulated pamphlet written 
by their secretary. In it tin*, case of La Martiniere was 
cited, and the conduct of the Bishop of (Calcutta highly 
commended. The debate which shortly afterwards followed 
in the J louse of Lords proved still more conclusively that 
his motives wcj'c neither appreciated nor understood ; ana 
a pamphlet was written by his desire, called “ La Marti- 
nierc,’* to remove misapprehension and explain his views 
and*condu(*,t. lie did not repent of what he had done ; but 
he wished the circumstances of the case to be made kno^^ 
in order that all interested in the matter might perceive 
under what pressure he had acted. ^ . 

The school was in due time opened. A succession ot 
admirable masters (selected chiefly on the recommendarion 
of Sir Edward llyan) have presided over it ; and the Bishop 
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watclicd its progress, at first with a feeling of anxiety, hut 
afterwards with confidence and interest. 

A few details of daily life will now be given, in order to 
relieve these narratives of important business. They are 
gathered from a series of joumal-lettcrs written by the 
Bishop to his children at home, ’which were begun regularly 
about this time, and continued to the close of life. The 
instant one letter was filled, it was d('S])atehcd, and another 
heguii. Wherever he went, the unfinished sheet went ^^uth 
him. At any spare moment the (uitry was made. Every 
event was related at the time, and in the manner it occurred. 
]Tis Avholo lieart was thus opent‘d ; liis family were made 
sharers of his joys and sorroAvs ; and five hundred and 
folio letters, minuhdy Avriiteii, gradually accumulated, 
to which this biogra])hy will owe much of its interest and 
value. Should the brief s])ecimens (for they can be only 
brief) presented from time to time, excite' in the minds of 
many readers a desire for more, it is cjuite possible that 
these their desires may be gratified luToaftcr. 

The extracts now to be given will cmnmcnce at the time 
of the liishc^p’s arrival in Calcutta from ^ladras. 

^ April Wiy 183o, — It is curious how Sir Charles Metcalfe 
is bringing back the old ri(jiute. Iiish'ad of inviting tlie 
miiivc gi'iitry with the Europeans, he appoints a separate 
audit'iice, and, Avearing their turbans, they all ha\'c to take 
ofi tlu'ir siloes before they enter Ibe room.^ 

'April VZilt. — I huAc been re-n^ading the letter of advice 
\\ln’(*h 1 sent to the honoured Tiishoi) Turner, in 1830. It 
^Yill be a constant memento for mi^. It Avas a curious cir- 
cumstance tl#t, tAvo years after AViitiug that letter in 
answer to his earnest ref|ucst for iny adA'ice and counsel, I 
Was myself made Bishop. Tt»i.s curious also that, in Juno, 
1818, my “Defence of the Church ]\ris8ionary Society’^ 
Was cut out by tlio censors (avIio then superintended the 
Indiiin newspapers) from the proof-sheet of the Calcutia 
^ormuij Pont, on the ground that it Avas “ displcasin^ to 
the Kc^ ; that is, I su])posc, to Bishop Middleton. And 
DOW the author of that “ Defence’^ is Bishop himself! The 
editor of the Morning Post at that time called the other 
day, and told mo this, and gave me a copy of the “ Defence,'' 
two hundred and fifty Avero scpai’atcly struck off* ; 
^Rd this copy is now in my desk.' 
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* April 20f7^. — I am bereft for a time of my chaplain, who 
has just gone down to Penang, to see my beloved daughter. 
1 was walking through their four deserted rooms with 
melancholy feelings yesterday morning, and could only cast 
myself at the footstool of mercjy for support and guidance. 
I have been reading the correspondence between Knox and 
Jebb. Knox himself is the curiosit}" — ^^vrong, undoubtedly, 
but remarkable throughout.’ 

^ JSIcnj oth . — In our (dglit churches (including the mission- 
aries) there were on Easter Day, this yeai*, two thousand 
eight hundred and ninc^ty-one attendants : and seven hundred 
and eighty-two of them were coininunicants.’ 

* June Isf. — ^ly poor di'ar daughter arrived at the Ghat 
about one o’clock yesterday, and landed at half-past six. 
The excitement throw her int(» faintings, which lasted for an 
hour. The kindness she has received from Sir Benjamin 
and Lady Malkin, at Penang, is (piite indescribable. She 
has been away fioin Calcutta more than nine months. 
And now may my soul he himibled lu^forc the Lord. May 
I bow to Ills holy will. I need this discipline. All is 
ordered. Even this Jidditional distress of husband and wife 
parsing and inis>ing each other at sea — and in all pro- 
bability V('ry near l^enang — was aj^pointed by our groat ami 
all-wise Physician, Oh ! if my soul would but learn the 
divine lesson ! ’ 

^ Juhf V2th. — This Sunday begins with melancholy im- 
pressions ; my dear child gone on her way to England ; her 
husband, returned from I’enang, accompanying her to the 
Sand-heads ; my house deserted; grief and anxiety lot; 
no one to comfr)rt me ! But I turn my^self to the fountain of 
living waters. Broken cisterns can hold no water. The eter- 
nal fountain of joy in God is ever the same. tMay all afflic- 
tions indispose mo more and more for the turbid comforts ot 
the creature, and quicken more my thirst for the iininixcd and 
vivifying streams of ever-flowing happiness in the Creator. 

‘ AuguHt 21///. — A -hotter from the ” Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ” overwhelms me with gratitude to 
Gocl. The Sof‘iety votes me a third 600/. to give away, 
and 500/. a- year in hooks for two years ; besides a variety 
of other grants. The kindness with which they treat me is 
extraordinary. I see in this a talent committed to me oi a 
high order. So also the “ J^ropagation Society.'^ Oh - 
grace to employ, and occupy with these trusts.’ . 

* CirrxsuKAii, Srpt. 11/4. — I am making another sno 
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visit to tills large station. It is five o’clock in tlio morning, 
most glorious and sweet ! An extraordinary trouble attends 
oven ibis sliort movement of thirty miles. L could not 
romc here without a cfirrijige, three horses, and fourteen 
sorviints; and if my chaplain had come with mo, half-a- 
dozoii more must have accompanied him. One English 
sei \ ant would bo almost worth them all. It is the universal 
custom, arising from the climahj, the cheapness of labour, 
the hiTiguur and feebleness of the pco]ile, and tlu' wretched, 
absurd, and unalterable distinctions of caste. The chaplain 
jit Cliiiisurah, Mr. Rudd, could not find a single boatman 
to take down a live turkey to CalcutTa. Dead turke^-s they 
would have taken, but not a live one.* 

‘ Srpt, 14^//. — It is half-past eight o’clock in the morning. 
I am in a bholoah, or cabined boat, on my Wfiy down to 
Calcutta, having just landed at Tittaghur, and insj)ected 
the packing up of my goods. To-niorrow it wdll no longer 
be mine. After an occupation of two years and a-half, it 
is melancholy to take a long, and j)erhaps fiTial farewell 
of a spot where I have spent many most j)leasant and 
profitable hours. Indeed I owe, under Providence, much 
of my health to this charming rc‘treat ’ 

'CALcuTrA, Svpf, loth , — The throt^ days I spent at 
Cliiasurah remain with a soft and pleasing recollection on 
niy mind. The contrast between that interval of peace, 
and the hostility of C.alcutta is indescribable. The moment 
I returned, long attacks in the newspapers about the arch- 
deaconry and the sch*ct vestry met my eyes. Then came 
the hurry of visits, anxious questions of duty, and a mind 
distracted and tlirov^oi otf its balance. Oh ! the Grace 
needful to fill public situations with meekness ! ’ 

The hour o? relief was now close at hand ; and having 
held an ordination and preached a farewell sermon, at 
'yiAich the Governor-General,*thc new Commander-in-Chief, 
^ir TEeury Fane, the new Judge, Sir Benjamin Malkin, and 
an immense congregation, w^ere present, he embarked on 
hoard the JIaffrass pilot vessel ; and Tuesday, October Wth, 
found him gliding down the river, resuming his visi- 
tation, and writing the following reflections : — 

. ‘ It^ is nearly throe years since I left the James Sihbaldy 
1832, and how I am resuming a visitation which will 
occupy half of that period, should health and life be con- 
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tinucdl Tho prospect is overwhelming to the petty reach 
of human judgment. But to leave one’s self to an infinite 
mind is consoling. God knoweth the way that I take. 
Oh ! that I may ho purified hy the orders and events of 
His providence, and come forth as gold. The deep afflic- 
tions into which I liave been brought will be overruled, as 
I trust, to these highest ends. They have come on in the 
way of duty ; they liavc sprung from my best-considered 
and most useful proceedings ; they have aiisen from tlie 
unreasonable opposition of those who ouglit to have sup- 
ported me. Thus they come, as to myself most especially, 
from the hand of Gotl. Tlie clamour, misrepresentation, 
calumny, disunion amongst the clergy, invectives in news- 
23apers, that T am going through, it is not efisy to con- 
ceiv(\ Two things arc to])ios for thankfulness: — the 
Governor-General suy)ports me nohly ; and all the leading 
people in tlie Presidency concur in liis fipprobatioii.’ 

The ITaffrass was a brig of one hundred and eighty tons, 
placed at the disposal of tho Bishop hy the government, 
and commanded by Captain Clark, a courteous and ex- 
perienced ynlot. The jiarty consisted of the Bishop, his 
chaplain, J)r. Allan Wetih, and Mr. Ccemmercr, tho young 
catechist already mentioned, who was about to be ordained 
on the scene of his future labours in the south. It was 
proposed to close tho year at Bombay, and to fill up the 
short intervening period hy a visit to the Syrian Churches, 
and Goa, on the coast of ^Malabar. From Bombay the 
visitation would stretch over the u[)per provinces, and close 
at Calcutta, about April, 18^57. 

Tlie usual variations of currents, calms, and squalls, with 
the usual alternations of sultry heats and re^fcshiiig breezes, 
attondf'd the progress of the comfortable little vessel, whilst 
proceeding down the Bay of Bengal, rounding Ceylon and 
Cape Comorin, and ascending the Slalabar coast towards 
Quilon, the desired haven. But a brief account of the 
Syrian Churches, which it was proposed to visit, wdll he 
moT*c interesting than the more details of a voyage without 
accident or adventure. 

The number of Christians scattered over the province oi 
Travancore, on the coast of Malabar, has been varipusly 
estimated at from one to three hundred thousand. They at- 
tribute their conversion to the apostle St. Thomas. Hence, 
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all the early converts in tlio soutli of India wore, and are 
.still called 8t. Thomas’s Christians. Tliat a holy man of 
that name did visit India in times preceding all historical 
record, and that liis efforts for the conversion of the natives 
were wonderfully sii(*ccssful, admits of little doubt ; but 
thorn is no proof SJrfficioiit*to identify him with the Apostle. 
All traditionaiy records, however, affirm the existence of 
a large body of Oliristians from the eailiest times. In the 
first ci'ntnry the Gospol is said to have had ‘‘ tree course” 
amongst th(^ pearl-fishers of (Vylon, and tlu^ rude culti- 
vators of !Malaljar. At the Council* of Nic(', in the fourth 
century, a “ Meti-opolitan of Tersia and t.lii' great Indies” 
appi’ared, and affixed his signature to thi* roll of Hisliops. 
In the sixth ctmtury, Cosmas, surnanu'd “ The Indian Tra- 
veller,” whos(‘ woik was translated by 35ernard ^Mmitfaueon, 
and iiis(‘rh'd in the “ Nova Ccdh'ctio Ihilrum,” tells lif largo 
hodiiN of Cliristians Avith whom h(‘ had conu' in contact, and 
who had many clerks, and a bishop from l^erMa. In the 
ninth ei'iiturv, one ^l\ir Thomas, an Armenian nun-ehant, 
appears upon the s(‘ene, as a iiroteetor and iK'iiidactor, if not 
jm instructor of the Christians. King Alfnnl, of 1 Britain, 
is also commemorated as having, from eomhiiK'ci nuitives 
(tf a secular and religious cliaraeter, sent an I'lnbassy to 
the East. Ilis ambassadors bore gifts to the shriiu' of St. 
Thomas, and returned laden with a rich cargo of pearls 
aad spices. 

But all these eA^ents, and all those persoimges, are seen 
through the mist of tradition, and appear vague, shadoAvy, 
and uiidofiiiod. It is not till about the year loOl, that the 
mist rises; and in tlic clear light of history, A\e see a fleet 
of shi]»s Ldonjring to the King of Portugal, and intent 
upon extendingmis Indian conquests, anchored off the coast 
of Malabar. The native ‘Christians, recognising the tie 
of brotherhood, flocked to the* shove, and sent de]>nties on 
board^ to claim protection against their heathen jieighhonrs. 
Ihe irit(‘reourso which then took place made known the 
jact, for the first tim<' and beyond all doubt, that there bad 
oug existed, and existed still, a body of Indian Christians 
^ho differed materially both in doctrines and in practice 
rom the Church of Home ; AAdio oAved her no allegiance, * 
uew nothing of her claims, cemdomned the use of images, 
eniod purgatory, auricular confession, and extreme unction, 

owed the marriage of priests, and shrunk from the adora- 
of the virgin. 

2 
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From this period, then, the aggressions of Home may be 
4ated : and they never ceased till by the instrumentality of 
Archbishop Meucz(»s in 1599, her whole corrupt body of 
doctrine was substituted for the primitive faith, and her 
• fetters rivetted upon the ancient Syrian Church. 

But ^Teuezes found no successor like-mkided with himself: 
and the bigotr\% i)ride, and avarice of tlie Jesuits ruined their 
cause, riislike first arose ; then disaffection ; then revolt. 
A leader was soon found : and in the year 1655 the incubus 
began to be shaken off, and old customs to be resumed. 
Whilst Romo retained? her hold in many places, she was 
entirely rejected in others; and hence, without going further 
into detail, it is easj' to trace, from what has been said, the 
origin of those differences which are perceptible at the present 
day. The ancient Syrian Gliurch still exists everywhere, 
disclaiming all allegiance to Rome, but leavened seriously 
with much of her doctrine, and continuing unhappily many 
of her practices. Whilst the Romish Church, still standing 
by her side, continues to teach all her well-known errors, 
and to exhibit all her idolatrous superstitions. 

Br. Buchanan visited these Churches in 1806, and had 
much friendly intercourse with them, as detailed in his 
“ Christian Researches.” He was followed by Bishop Mid- 
dleton, in 1816. Bishop Hebcr corresponded with the then 
Metraii (or Bishoj>), and projected a visit, which was pre- 
vented by his death in 1826. The incidents connected wife 
Bishop Wilson’s intercourse have now to be added : — for on 
Nov. 15th, 1885, he landed at Quilon, and preached his first 
sermon from Luke xi. 12, 18.^ 

The situation of Quilon upon what is called “ the back- 
w^ater,” constitutes its great peculiarity, ’rtiis backwater is 
formed by a succession of long inland lakes, running parallel 
with the sea for nearly one Irandred and fifty miles, for the 
most part separate, but in a few spots connected with it. 
It is the great highway of the country — sometimes expand- 
ing into a breadth of many miles, sometimes contracting into 

* All furtlier particulars of tlie origin and history of the Syrian 
cinay be leaint from a work by Michael Qeddes, chancellor of Sarum, , 

in 1694 ; from ** Indian Conferences,” translated from the Dutch, in 1** » 
from “Histoire du Christian i snie des Indcs,” by La Grose, lihra-rianto 
King of Prussia, in 1723 ; from Buchanan's “Christian Researches ; * * 

“Dr. Middleton's Life,” by Le Bas; from Archdeacon Robinson . 
Days of Heber ; ** from Hough's “ History of Christianity in India ; 
from Kay's “Christianity in India.” 
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channels of a few feet. The banks are clothed with cocoa- 
nut trees, and studded with villages. All traffic is by water : 
and vessels of every description, gliding in every direction, 
give life and animation to the foreground of a picture, 
wliich rendered impressive hy a background of lofty - 
mountains. The •country owes allegiance to the Rajah of 
Travancore, whose palace is at Trivandrum. A llesident 
represents the .Ri'itish government ; .and in his spacious 
house, situated on the backwater, the liishop was kindly 
received and courteously entertained. 

Quilon was but the entrance gate* to the Syrian Churches, 
so that on the third day, afttu' tlu' liishop had preached, and 
held a confirmation and ordination, a movc'inent was made 
into the intei’ior under the guidance of Ca]>tain W’^hite, the 
representative of Mr. Casaniajor, wdio was ill. Several boats 
\V(T(' provided, each i-owt^l by twelve or fourteen men, wlio 
sliorti'iied the jouriu'y and lightened the labour by a variety 
of chaunts and songs, sonn*tinn\s on liistorieal subjects, some- 
times in praise of tlie Sabib, and sojnelinies a simple 
“titti zitti e la.^’ Crocodiles in countless numbers sank do\Mi 
silently into de('p water as the boats api)roa(died; the paddy- 
bird and heron rose u]) in the air with their jdaintivo 
cry; whilst nests hanging suspeiKhul from the branches of 
the trees, t(jld of the gliding foe in the jungle. Hero and 
there stood miserable lints, the fdiodes of miserable slaves: — 
for slavi'iy exists here, and it lias its privileges. Attached 
to the soil and sold with it, tlu'y refuse, of right, to he sepa- 
rated from it ; and when of late years a missionary freed 
his daves, they all, with <ni(' accord, appealed to the Rajah 
against the act as a hn^aeli of tlu'ir privileges, and aii 
cucroaclinu'iit on their riglits in the soil. 

As the party droAV near to Allcxiie, a station of the Church 
^lissiouary Society, the hell was heard sounding sweotlv 
over the waters and calling io evening service. Tliongh 
weary with a journey of sixty miles, the Rishop preached to 
a con grogn lion of about three hundred native Christians, 
and then at once i-etired to rest. , 

Tlie Church missionaries, in the province of Travancore, * 
were labouring amongst the heathen ; hut their position 
^th respect to the ancient Syrian Chui’ch was very delicate. 
Jlicy could not hut sec the abuses which had crept in, and 
desire to correct them ; hut a gentle hand and master mind 
Was requisite for this. The reformation of a Church must 
at all times he a gradual, difficult, and thankless task ; and 
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the temptation in the present instance undoubtedly was to 
draw converts from it, rather than to strengthen the things 
that remained, and whieli were “ ready to die.’^ Moreover, 
the positioTi of flic missionaries was very anomalous ; and 
every point of contact llireatencd collision. A large grant of 
land had been made by the llajah to Cohmel Muiiro, when 
Resident, to serve for the erection and part maintenance 
of a colh‘g(\ for the instruction of the young Syrian cata- 
nars, or ])riests. To this college, the (’hurch IVHssionary 
Society largely contributed; an<l tlie !Metran promised that 
all candidates for (jrdersvhonld pa'^s through it. The manage- 
ment of the land apj)er1aiiied to the Syrians ; the instruc- 
tion of the young catanars to the missionaries. It is easy 
to SCO h(uv differences might arise, as indeed they had 
arisen, on both these ])oii)ts; and liow reejuisite it was that 
the wi'^doni of the serpent should he comhined with the 
harmlosMi<\<N of the d(»ve. Unfortunately the reputation 
(»f the preM'iit !Metran complicated the whole matter. Ilis 
charact(‘r was nior<‘ tlnin d<mhtfiil in many res])('cts : but 
there was no proof forthotuning, no suitable tribunal, and 
conscqnc'ntly no remc^dy. !Much of this was already known 
to the llidioj), .and some correspondencM' had taken place. 
The Metraii had written to coinjdain, the Bishop had writ- 
ten to advise. But evem here emhan’assments arose, for 
his hotter had not Ik'Ou allowed to reach its destination. 
Xow, howcv('r, that he was on the spot, information of all 
kinds was availal>l<\ Hie charges brought against the 
Iklotran, and which tonchc'd upon morality and honesty, 
soomed but too triu' ; yc^t any call for interference on the 
part of the authorities (for wdiich there were precedents) 
seemed undesirable, and liable to misconstruction. 

The state of the catanars, or native priests; gave rise also 
to serious consideration. They had considerable influence 
over the minds of the people; find some of them were learned 
— some were pious men. But the general tone of religion 
was low, and the ignorance of many deplorable. The agree- 
ment as to the cfdlcge had not been kept, and hence the 
standard of learning had not been raised. A fee of twenty 
or thirty rupees, paid to the Mcdran by every candidate for 
Orders, was a tcm]»tation to ordain, which in his poverty no 
could not resist. More were ordained than the necessities 
of the Church required. Tims the catanars became poor ; 
for the resources of each church, sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of the few properly attached to it, were not sufficient 
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the Mctraii. The funds available remained the same : tl\B 
niiinbcr to be supported by them increased without limit. 
Kveii young children wxu-e ordained. ITalf the pupils in 
flic college — boys of twelve and fourteen years — were 


deacons, and bore^tlie tonsure. 


IJencc a further evil. The elorg^^ v'ere thrown upon 


the people for support ; and a custoiri had obtained, which, 
though profitable, was not originally sanctioned by tlieir 
Church : — viz., ])r«ay('rs for the dead. Their poverty per- 
])ctu!il(*d this error, even if it did inU introdnen it. 

iSoi* was this the only error resulting froip. tludr intercourse 


with Itomc. There W(u*e others. Hut then none of tliciii 


wci'c fixed indelibly upon the eluircb, as by a Council of 
Trent. Iteformation was quite ])(>ssihle. There was no 
])ri‘1<‘ncc to Infallibility. The views of the clumih on main 
]>omts were sound. The Scriptun's, when translated into 
tli<' vulgar tongue, were' baih'd with joy, and rea<l with 
nwerciicc. Married catanars lived hap])ily and respectably. 
IMicrc the belief of one approached transubstantiation, the 
belief of another diverged irom it. There was nothing to 
ioi'bid hope, or to check friendly church intercourse. If 
all things were not ])ure — ^tlierc was nothing to pi*event 
])urity. And on the whole', it was resolved to pay all respect 
to e'xisting authejrities, to rcmeivo stuuibling-hlocks geuitly 
out of the way, an<l to ])ersuade, if ])o«sible, to a vedun- 
tiry correction of the abuses which had crej)t in. In 
case', by the blessing of God, such a result shemld appear, 
the llishop was prepared to raise, or endeavour te) raise, 
a large fund in the way of endownie'uf, whiedi might super- 
sede fees, ane^ render prayers and masses for the dead un- 
necessary. 

With those views matured, the Bishop moved on from 
Allepic towards head-quartbfs. Ho had been much in- 
terested in the new people and new scenes surrounding him. 
The town of Allepic was very thickly peopled ; the men 
were finely built, comparatively fair, and with a general 
ai)pearance of cheerfulness and independence ; the women 
very inferior in personal appearance, and but half clothed. 
The tone of morals was very low ; the traffic chiefly fn 
timber ; the language Malayalim. After a few days’ stay, 
and the performance of all necessary duties, the Bishop 
hade farewell to the Rev. Mr. Norton the missionary, and 
his kind family, and proceeded on to Cottayam. Here was 
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the College ; here the Motran ; here %Ir. Bailey, the pious 
^nd experienced head of the mission ; and here, then, the 
real business of the Visitation commenced. 


When the morning of November 19th dawned, two of 
the ancient Syrian Churches in the iraiffediate neighbour- 
hood of the mission premises were unveiled to sight, and 
afforded an opportunity for examination, which had been 
long desired. A glance into the interior of one of them 
was followed by a courteous invitation to enter, spoken in 
excellent English by a ddanar, whose name was subsequently 
found to be Mai;ciis. Tlu'se Syrian Churches, both as to 
their exterior and interior, presented a certain degree of 
similarity with one another, and were constructed on a 
thoroughly ])rimitivc model. Neither tower nor siiire were 
visible ; hut chancel, nave, pondi, and cloister were found 
in almost every case. Over the cloisters at the side, gal- 
leries ran, w’hich provided homes for the resident clergy. 
The floor of the interior was generally of hardened clay, or 
paved with stone. No seats were j)rovided ; and the idea 
of pews had never rea<hcd the coast of Malabar. A gallery 
generally cxtend<*d over the western end of the church, 
part of it partitioned off in rooms. An arched chancel, 
raised sevei^al steps, and much naiTrjwer than the nave or 
body of llie churcli, occupied the eastern end. In it stood 
the liigh altar, more or less decorated with paintings of a 
poor hind, and with desks on eitlier side. Sometimes the 
cross was seen ; never the crucifix. A lamp suspended 
fi’om the roof was always burning. A boll, bung sometimes 
wdtliin the church, and sometimes without, called the people 
to their devotions, and occasionally mingled with them. 
Such was the general appearance of churches, which primi- 
tive Christianity doubtless modelled, and successive genera- 
tions had reared. 

A\’^hen the first visit, just referred to, was paid, 
pri<*sts wen' preparing to perform their early mass. -The 
flouK for the wafer W'as mixed, and wanned into substance 
' in the sight of all present ; the sciwico wiis in Syriac, 
which none of the people, and but few of the catanars 
if5w understand : and the general external forms and ges- 
tures of the Romish Church appeared to be pretty closely 
folhiwed. ^ 

From the second church, commonly called The 
Church/': which was also visited, a picture of St. Thomas ha 
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been removed : left,” as tlie cataiiars said, tlic ignorant 
people might worship it.” The subjects of the small paiivt- 
ings, in squares, behind the altar, were scriptural. This 
was the first introduction to the Syrian Churches. 

After hreakfastfhg with Mr. Hailey and Mr. Peot, the mis- 
sionaries, and before the crmimen cement of fijinily prayers, 
forty sweet little Syrian girls, clothed and taught by IMrs. 
Hailey, came gently in, and took their scats upon the floor. 
Two catanars also entered, as to a familiar home. The 
verandah of the house w'as crow(ied with seivants. All 
listcMicd with deep interest, whilst the llishop expounded, 
through an interpreter, the twenty- third l*salni. 

At ten o'clock, he put on his robes to receive the ^letran : 
and soon after that liour a procession was s<'en to leave the 
culh'ge, wind through the cultivated paddy-fields in the 
valley, and ascend the hill on which the mission-house 'was 
elevated. Tlie palanquin of the ^Fetran, the red umbrellas 
of tlu' attendants, the white dresses of the catanars, and 
the flutter of a little group of hangers-on, formed a most 
picturesque six'ctacle. Tlie llishop aw’aited his visitor at 
the door, lie wars a good-lo<dving man, about iifty years of 
age, w ith a temhaicy to stoutness, the appearance of which 
was niuch increased by the dri'ss he wore — a cassock of 
figured lawn over crimson satin, and a tipped of tanbroidered 
clotli stiff wdlh g(dd. He bad a mitre on liis lu^ad, of red 
and green velvet, tij^ped and edged with gold. A cross, 
stu(kl('d with rubies, hung upon his linvist ; an ornamented 
hag w^as held in his hand ; and a silver crosier w’as carried 
and bold by an attendant pri(‘st bcdiind bis back. The 
heard w’^as b.^g and grey, tlie inonstacdio thick and black. 
The expression of his countenance w as weak and feeble. 
He liatl a cunning tw-inkling eye, and a stiff uneasy gait, 
lie w^as evidently ill at oasC,' and doubtful wlicrounto all 
this would grow.” 

The catanars, w'ho accompanied him, wore a long white 
loose dress over w hite troupers, w ith a scarf of the *same 
thrown over licad and shoulders. Their crowuis w ere shaven^ 
and they generally had long beards. 

The usual inti-oductions accompanied the reception of the 
Metran, and the usual unmeaning compliments of the East 
^erc follow'ed by arrangements being made tliat the Bishop 
should preach on the following Friday and Sunday in tw'O 
^f the neighbouring churches. The hour of one o'clock w^as 
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named to return tlio Mctran’s call, tiid tlicn with very 
little ceremony, lie took his leave. 

At one o’elock, all entered their palanquins and proceeded 
tfKtlie 0(>lh'p:(S and wc're at once taken xi]) to a library full 
of valuable books, presented by the Church ^Missionary 
Society. Tla' IMetran now wore a loose xtn dress of crimson, 
Avith a leathern irirdle, and a curious skull-cap. ITo was 
courteous, Init onihnrrass<.‘d, and eo!n])clled for all matters 
of information to refer to tlic atlcmdant malpan, or college 
tutor. The conA'crsalion turned partly upon their ancient 
Syriac mannscri])(s ; and sx'vta'al specimens Averc cxliihiicd. 
They Avere fairly .illuminated, hut possessx’d no intrinsic 
A’alue. Tludr litnrgi^'s aa’x'h* numerous; and all masses. 
The following extracts avctc taken at the lime from one in 
most esteem, and tin' t**axislation is inserted, as showing 
the form of AA'ords ns(‘d foi* tin* conse(*ration of the olemoiits 
at the admini.'^tratioii of the IIolv Communion. 


Prwfif . — Ily iris omning, may ITo make this bread the. 
quickening body, saA'ing body, celestial body, and the body 
of the Loi'd Cod and our Savioxir Jesxis Christ, for the 
remission of siii'-, and life eternal to those Avho j)artake of it. 

PoopJr. — AuK'n. 

Pnr‘Hf , — May Ih^ make also this mixture that is in this 
cup, the blood of the Xew^ Testanuait, the saving blood, 
exdestial blood, the blood that saves both sold and body, 
and the blood of the Lord God and our Sa\dour Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins and life eternal to the par- 
takers of it. 

People. — Amen . 

This is not transuhstantiation, though iiC looks like it- 
All this may be, and yet the elements retain their natural 
substances. 

After making those extracts, and taking loaA’-e of the 
Metran, the students in the college Avero examined. About 
forty were present, of AAdiom thirty-five were deacons. They 
.answered well all questions on Scripture history and simple 
points of doctrine. The younger classes were passed by, mr 
w^int of time. 

The next day, Friday, Nov. 20th., was set apart fordirinc 
service at a place calk'd Puthupalli, ten miles distant. 
church was beautifully situated on the river side, with a 
little jetty, a wooden cross, and a flight of steps. Festoons 
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of cvorgrcons and brilliant little flags betokened a* kindly 
wlcoine. The interior of the cburcli was lit by limidreds 
of small lamps fed with oil ; but it was intensely hot ; and 
'when the llishop found that the illumination was simply 
lu do him lioiiour, he r(H][uest(‘d that Uk' lights might he'i 
extinguisluHl. Iltinds everywhere were lifted, and in a 
minute all the lights were out. Divine servieo then com- 
menced, and our morning prayer was ri^ad by the niissioii- 
ury, in Malayalim. "When it was conelu(l(‘d, the Ilishop 
Logan his sermon ; to whi(di the (‘(mgregatlon listened 
with the dt'cpest interest for the half hour it lasted ; 
and then one and another came u]) vith tludr salutations of 
p(‘i)oc. One old man was introduced, who, on being asked, 
said his mime was Philippus. ll<‘ was delighted on being 
reminded of Philip the Vlvaiigelist. The P>idiop was then 
tak(‘n to si‘e the v(\strv, and the I'ooins ov(‘r the cloister in 
which the catanars attached to the ehureh resided. IT 
])arto()k of milk and t'ggs ; and iluui dt^parted, returning 
home amidst thunder, lightning, and rain. 

Tlit^ first interviews with the Midraii liad boon merely 
complimentary; hut the next day (Saturday) A\as fixed on 
for a coiderenec and exi)ositiou of the Pishop’s general 
views, ill' vas attended by his ehajdain, the two mission- 
arios (Mr. Ihiiley int('r]n*etiiig), and the oflieial assistant to 
the ltcsid('nt. The ^lotran was accompanied hy ten or 
twilve malpaiis and eatauars. On his arrival, he was 
uslierod into the 15 isho])’s private I’oom, and there informed 
of the several topics which wer(‘ to be discussed at the coii- 
fcrciico. This was done in ordc'r to show him all due 
I’cspoct ; and he repc'atedly exi)ressed his gratitude for it. 
The Bishop addressed him with much earnestness, and urged 
how iTri])ortant liis assent and consent would he for the 
good of the Church wliieh ho* represent ('d : hut he wavered, 
•shuffled, looked round, seemed to feel the want of support, 
expressed pleasure when it was proposed to adjourn 
to the other room where the catanars were waiting. Jfotes 
i>f what passed were taken at the time by the Bishop's 
oimpluin ; and wdien the Mctran more than on(*.c seemed 
h) notice the fact with uneasiness, the Bishop told him tllat 
every word was being put down as si)oken, and that an 
exact copy should be given him when the conference was 
ended. This promise was fulfilled ; and a full account of 
oil that passed is at Cottayam to this day. 
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The 'Bishop spoke as to a free and indepcndcDt Church, 
and was very careful to repudiate the idea of any autho- 
ritative interference. lie suggested six different ^ints 
which appeared to him worthy of their consideration. First, 
That the Mctran should, as a general rule, ordain those only 
who had passed through the college and ofetained certificates 
of learning and good conduct. >Secondl5", That the accounts 
showing tlic produce of the lands and other property he- 
loiigiiig to tluj churcli sliould ho suhmitted annually to tlio 
British Resident, so that none should ho misappropriated, 
alienated, or lost. TluFilly, That in oj-dew to promote tho 
comfort of the cataiiars and prosiTvc tho purity of tho 
faith, a permanenf; endowment should, if possible, bo sub- 
stituted for uncertain fees. Fourthly, That schools should 
be cstabli>hed in connection witli eveuy porochial church. 
Fifthly, That tho cutanars should expound tho Gospel each 
Sunday dining divine service to the people. And sixthly, 
That prayer should be offeix'd, not as now, in Syriac, which 
few could miderstuud, but in Malayalim, w'liich was known 
to all. 

The suggestions were received with ccairtosy and appa- 
rent acquiescence, hy the !M(dran : hut no oj)inion was 
pronounced and no det‘ision given by him. ITo promised 
to consult the Church, and make known the result to the 
Bisliop ; and after some interesting hut desultory conver- 
sation, the assembly broke up, and every one returned to 
his own home. 


The Sunday morning called all together again for tho 
perfurmaiuio of divine sc^rvice. It w'as according to the 
Syrian form, and was read part in Malayalim and part in 
Syriac. At the churchyard gate the Jlishojrwas received 
hy the !Motran and cataiiars — the former begging to he 
excused attoiidaiicc at the prarv'iu’s, as he was fatigued hy 
a service lie had just ended. TT(j promised however to he 
in time for the sermon. Tho church was crowded with a 
densQ mass of people, all standing : wdiilst hundreds waited 
without. The jiricst wdio was about to officiate, robed m 
the chancel, ])utting on a cope of crimson and 
dslmask, which fell in broad folds, and hnd a showy, if 
rich, appearance. The assisting deacons had dresses of tno 
same colour, but of coarser materials and ruder construction. 
Mass was then performed, and though it was impossible ^ 
course to follow tho words of tho service, yet in externals 
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there was evidently an approximation to Home. The wafer 
was consecrated and elevated ; but there was no prostration 
or adoration. On the contrary, the priests and the whole 
congregation joined in a chorus, or rather shout of praise, 
to which the large church bell, hung in this case within the ^ 
building, added it^ loud clangor. The noise was deafening ; 
and the Bibhop Avas much discomposed. In the midst of 
the service the “ kiss of peace ” "was sent round. The 
officiating priest first took the hands of the assisting deacon 
l)(‘t\veen his own, raising them to liis lips and forehead. 
The di'acon conveyed the kiss in similar manner to the 
honior catanar : he to his hretlireii : they to the laity : the 
lait}^ to one another. And vciy interesting it W'as to w^atcli 
the little ri 2 )j)le thus created in the sea of human beings,, 
as it passed down the body of the chuich, and subsided at 
the cxti’emity. 

S(?rvico being ended ; the IMetran in his place ; the lights 
extinguished ; and all hushed to silence : — ^the Bishop gy.vc 
out his text from the address to the Angel of the CUmrch at 
Philadelphia (llev. iii. 7, 8). The- crowd was too groat 
to admit of sitting down. All stood therefore during the 
hour that the sermon lasted, listening wdth intense interest. 
There wcto fifteen hundred or Iw^o thousand persons pre- 
sent, besides the ]\Jetrau and forty-one catanars. 

"VVIien the sermon wms finished, the Metran drew near, 
and thanked the Bishop, saying, “ Whaf you have preached 
is wdiat w’c want/’ lie then led him by the hand to the 
church door : and the congregation disi)crscd. 

At five o’clock on ^Monday morning, the boats were once 
laore manned, and hastening tow\ards Cochin, a Stirling 
town, tliirty-9lvc miles distant, and built as it were on a 
strip of sand about three miles wide, the sea before, the 
backwater behind. Mr. Ilid^dale w as missionary here and 
acting-chaplain, and he received the Bishoj) into his house. 
Amongst the residents Averc several w^ho remembered the 
visit paid by Dr. Buchanan, in the year 180G-7. They 
spoke of him as quiet in manner, and somcwdiat reservedL, 
wallcing about a great deal, and Avearing a white cap under 
his hat. Bishop Middleton was hoime in memory also, afid 
one gentleman present had been employed by him to tran- 
slate several Syrian >vorks, and amongst them an Apo- 
cryphal hook called “ The Infancj^^ of J esus ; ” but what had 
become of the translation he knew not. 
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Dcpiatations from tlio White and Black Jews of Cochin 
also called to pay their respects to the Bishop, and were 
visited in their respective sjmagogues. 

On Tuesday, Nov. 14th, divine service, with a confir- 
mation for seventy-five j^oung persons, was held in the church 
at Cochin ; and the last day for the Bisl^ip’s stay in these 
parts had then arrived. It was set apart for a visit to 
Caranyaehirra, Ildianipoor, and several other of the Syrian 
Churches in the north(?rii part of Travancore ; and for an 
interview, if possible, with the second Metran, a subordinate 
offic('r, who is first consecrated and then dismissed to some 
remote ]Dart of the diocese, till death or avoidance calls him 
into action, and vests liiiii wdth authority. Tlie churches 
w'erc visited, but the residence of the second IMetran could 
not he reached. The fatigue and exposure attendant on the 
attempt were very great. All suffered ; and the Bishop for 
a short time w'as very unwxdl. 

Some rest was essential ; and happily it restored the 
Bishop, w’ho in(‘t with all his scattered i)arty, and stepped 
on board the llaifraxH^ lying off Chetwa on the coast, on the 
27th November, 1835. 

‘ I must pour out my heart,' ho says the next day, ‘ ere 
the impression is weakened, now that I have completed my 
visit of ten days to the Syrian Churches. 

‘And fir.->t, I owe humble j)rai.ses to Almighty God, that 
lie has granted me to sec the two si>()ts I most eagerly 
desired, but never thought I should he allowed to visit — the 
southern scenes of Swartz's labours, and the Syrian Churches. 
I have also been permitted to visit them each in the most 
critical juncture : and have, I trust, been enabled in each to 
lay the foundation of important service. I IT as yesterday 
well enougli to write out my sermon on Rev. iii. 7, 8, which 
Mr. Bailey will immediately translate into Malay alim, and 
circulat(‘, when printed, amongst the two hui\dre<l and fifty 
clergy, and one hundred thousand laity of the Syrian Church. 
The Resident will, moreover, immediately meet the senior 
missionary, and see the Metran, and put things in train to 
meet my wishes. God only knows what events may happen; 
buj: never in my life, I think, was I permitted to render a 
greater service than to those dear Syrian Churches. But, 
hush my soul ! lest thou rob God of his glory.' 

The Haitraas is now speeding on her way to Goa^ the 
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only remnant of the once wide-spread dominions pf thfi Por- 
tuguese in India, and tlie liead-quartcrs of Iloininusm. The 
Jiombay Government had otficially announced the 3iishoj)\s 
visit, and requested that he might he recciAsed with cour- 
tesy; and the authorities did oven more than they were 
asked to do — they added kindness to (courtesy. The J3ishop 
soon landed, was <^onvcyed up the river, and comfortably 
lodged ill tlie Government House. 

r>iit the gbiry of Goa was departed. Insurrection had 
paraly.scjd the State, and decay had uiulernilned the Chundi. 
Tlioro was a Governm(iiit de facto, but not de Jarr ; and all 
the c(;(*lesiastical <!.stabli.^limonls were reducf-d to the lowest 
chb. Tlu' JJishop had even been warned of danger, and 
dissuaded from the visit ; hut he found, in truth, that the 
rciadiitiou had rather opened Goa to him, than closed it 
Dg.iinst him. Ho found access everywhere, and ivas asto- 
nislied at the magnificence of the huildiiigs and the hcaiity 
of the scenery. If Calcutta is a city of pala(!(‘s, old Goa is 
a city of churches ; and no time was lost in viewing them. 
Tlic day selected was favourable. It w'as the festival of 
St. Francis Xavier, and the church tM’i'cied to his honour 
was thrown open, and magnificently adorned. The jiricsts 
wore attired in tliHr mo.st gorg(M»ns dri'sses, the choral music 
was exquisitely performed, and the military disjdny was 
very imposing. All the autliorities n ere prc\sent ; ami each 
lady, gracefully enveloped in tlie lace mantilla, sat in lier 
OAvii chair, or knelt on her own little square of exclusive 
caipct. A quiet gallery was appropriated to the llishop, 
from Avheiicc he watched tlie service with jmiuful interest ; 
and wdieii it was over, proceeded to the examination of the 
building. It was immeiKsc in .size, and siijierh in design ; 
but the most interesting ieaturis and one rarely seen to such 
advantage, was the chapel dedicated to St. Francis, and 
containing his body. The authentic records of his life are 
wonderful. Descended from* tlui iniblest of the land, he 
Iratcniisod with the poorest ; and, in the prime of life, left 
promulgate the faith in India. He was the first Jesuit 
liiissioiiary. Shrinking from scdf-indulg('uc(', and courting 
sufFeriii^s, he lived a dedicated life, and died a marty'r’s 
death. 8o far as the number of liis converts were con- 
cerned, his success was marvellous. By his own account ht 
ca-ptisod ten thousand heathens of tho province of Tna- 
Vancore in a single month, so that at length his lips were 
enable to pronounce tho formula, and his hands to perform 
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the office. Thence ho visited the straits of Malacca ; and 
after ten years’ labour in those parts, he formed the grand 
design of entering and evangelising the Chinese Empire. 
t)n his way thither, and in the island of Sancian, as it is 
i^id, he mot his death, and closed a course of unwearied 
labours and entire self-renunciation, unparalleled in the 
annals of his Church. Would that it had been for the pro- 
mulgation of a purer faith ! 

In his mortuar)’^ chapel, the Eishop now stood, gazing 
upon its lofty arches, and admiring its beautiful propor- 
tions. The walls were covered with exquisite Italian 
paintings, and the chapel was brilliantly illuminated with 
wax candles. The tomb itself so nearly fills the chapel, 
that but one spectator can pass round at a time. Its 
pedestal is formed of variegated marbles, finely wrought 
and polished. At the height of about six feet, four 
bronze sc.ulptures are inserted in the four sides, depict- 
ing various scenes in Xavier’s life. Above are rich oma- 
mimts, and sculptured niches, beautiful b^jth in design and 
execution. The whole is surmounted, at the height of 
about twenty feet, by a silver coffin in which the body of 
the saint reposes. There was a time when it was exhi- 
bited to the people, on this festal day, but tlic exhibition 
led to tumults, and has long since been discontinued. 
The coffin is now secured by three locks, the diverse 
keys of which arc kept — one by the King of Portugal, 
one by the Arclibisliop of Goa, and one by the Vice- 
roy; and all must agree ere it can be unclosed. The 
utmost skill and cunning of the silversmith is. lavished 
upon its exterior ; and wdien each figure, scroll, and flower 
chased upon the pure and glittering metal, reflects the light 
of a hundred tapers, the triumph of Italitfii art is indeed 
complete. 

Many of the other churches wore also examined. With 
Buchanan’s “Christian Ilesearches” in his hand, the 
Bishop wandered over the magnificent cathedral, stood upon 
the , ruins of the palace of the Inquisition, endeavoured to 
get access to the interior of a nunnery on the plea of ag® 
and office, lingered long in the church of S- C^aoto®» 
^nd finally rested in the monastery of St. Augustine. The 
following entry was there made in his journalJetteL 
It conveys his first impressions whilst yet fresh aad 
vivid : — 
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* Old Goa, Convent of the Augustines, December 3, 
1835. — Here, in the veiy building where Dr. Buchanan in 
1808 wrote those touching memoranda about Goa, which* 
filled England afterwards witli indignation at the Inqui- 
sition, I am sitting with mixed feelings of admiration, griofj 
and joy. I see sony) effects of that eminent man’s labours. 

A few years after he wrote, the Inquisition, by the inter- 
ference of England, was abolished ; and in 1830, the entire 
building was levelled with the ground. I have been walk- 
ing over the ruins, and it was with difficulty T was pulled up 
tbe mounds of overgrown fragments. , I looked round on the 
vast masses with 'wonder at the mysteries of Providence in 
the overthrow of this monstrous usurj)ation. The dungeons 
were inaccessible, and indeed the long, dank, wild herbage 
springing up all about, i*endcrcd the separate divisions of 
the building indistinct. It seems to have been a quadrangle, 
with an interior court and cloisters. It adjoined the cathe- 
dral and archiepiscopal palace ; and is an emblem now, as 
I hope, of the fall of the kindred establishments of an 
apostate church in Europe. 

‘This was, as Dr. Buchanan 'i\"ell expresses it, the city 
of Churches. In 1590, there were one hundred and fifty 
thousand Christians in communion with the Church of 
Rome. Now the number of communicants in the cathedral 
and different parish churches is about two hundred. As 
the power of Portugal sunk before the Butch in 16G0, and 
was at length annihilated by the British supremacy, Goa 
gradually lost its influence. It then became, or was dis- 
covered to be unhealthy. Thus it was deserted, and so 
remains.’ 

The public Ritortainment given by the Authorities con- 
cluded the day, and afforded the Bishop an ox)i)ortunity of 
retuniing his acknowledginentsi for the courtesy with wmch 
he had been received. 

Friday, December 4th, was fixed on for leaving Goa, and 
paying a hasty visit of sevemty miles to Belgaum, a large 
^J^.iniportant military station, which the Bishop was un- 
wUing to pass by. The journey w^as attended 'with niucl^ 
^convenience, but no accident ; and on Sunday momiiigr’ 
he ^dressed nearly one thousand European troops in the 
stahon Church. The change of climate was wonderful, 
within the walls of the fort, English flowers and fimit 
^cre thriving beautifully — a sight rarely, if ever, seen 
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elsewiiore in India. The Sunday services wore followed 
by a Confirmation and Holy Communion on the Monday, 
'■and then, from the dinner table of 11. M. 20th Reg. all the 
party entered their palanquins to return to the coast, and 
re-imbark in the Ilattrmsy which was lying off Vingorla. 
In fire more da 5 ^s the anchor was caf4 in the harbour of 
Ilombay, and the Tlishop was re<;eived by liis old friend Sir 
Robert Grant, the Governoi-. He landt'd quietly and early 
on the Sunday morning, and drove at once to church, 
preaching from Luke iv. 18. The church of St. Thomas 
(now the cathedral) p^^psentc'd a v('nerahlc and ecclesiastical 
appearance, and the coiigi'egation was very large. The 
Rishoj) was invited by Sir liolxu't and Lady Grant to take 
up his abode with them, and the sixteen days of his stay 
were divided between IMalabar Point and Parcll, the two 
government house's. He gi'C'atly (‘ujoyed the familiar in- 
tercourse thus obtained ; hut the distance from Romhay itself 
was considerable in either case, so that the effect was rather 
that of a visit to the Governor than to the clergy, and the 
intercourse with them, though most friendly, was casual, 
and rather hasty. Hi'i'c, however, under the thoughtful 
and prudent administration of Sir Robert Grant, and the 
amiable and gentle discipline of the Archdeacon, there were 
no disputes to settle, nor any embarrassing questions to 
discuss. Rombay was at p('ace, and all that was done 
tended to edificati<jn. The usual st'ririons, confirmations, 
school examinations, public and committee meetings took 
place. The morning ride began, and the evening party 
closed each day. IVice every wec'k, the Governor gave 
a public breakfast (such wa'^ liis custom), and this enabled 
each one who bad the entree, to pay his respects to the 
Governor, and at the same time leave ^ card for the 
Bishop. 

The superior natives also rgather(»d much about him, and 
had free access. One day a Greek of high repute m 
Bombay came to pay his r(‘si)ects and to beg a blessing. 
After much converse, he knelt down, whilst the Bishop 
laid his hands upon him, and Idessed him. , 

Two ParscH's and a Hindoo also, of great wealth, ana 
speaking English admirably, came for religious converse, 
and endeavoured to identify their faith with his : — 

** There is one, and hut one omniscient, omnipresent, 
omnipotent God,” said the Bishop. “ Exactly so,” was tn 
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reply- “Tliat is our religion : tliat we bclicwo.’^ Gndjias 
ninde a revelation of himself to man,” added tlie Bishop., 
Ilo has : we fully heli()ve it,” was the ready assent. “God 
has liiins('lf become incarnate in our nature, and manifested 
liimsc'lf in the flesh.” “ (iuite true* : he has.” Thus these 
grave men claimed* agreement with Ghristians as to the 
laiiry, revelation, and incarnation of God ; and w^hen pressed 
a])()n the subject of idolatry, declarc'd that they only 
AVi)Jisl)i 2 >ped God through tht‘ figure of fire, or imagiTy. 
To the Bisho2)’s rt'mark on Jesus Christ being the light 
of the world and the only Saviour, they listened in 
silence. 

Ojie wealth}'^ Parsec gentleman unutc'd him to visit his 
house, and lie found it fitted with all the conveniences and 
luxuries c>f Eurojxuin lif(\ Valuahh‘ jiaintings, large inii- 
rors, luxurious couches, jirofusely decorated tluj i*eco]itloii 
rooms. A wedding was going on. It had already lasted 
ton days, and was to last twmity more. During the whole 
tiiiK', the house was ojxui, the feast was spread, and loose gar- 
ments were jinmded for each invit(‘d guest, which courtesy 
and custom n*quired them to wear. The bridegroom was 
a clumsy hoy of fourte(ui years old; the little bride a 2 )r(‘tty 
girl of ten, covered with oriiauKuits. The marriage xvas 
real; but the estahlislnneut would not he set uj) for some 
tiino to come. Tlie whole was a striking illustration of the 
>Scrijjtui*o parable. 

A j)hic(‘ where the Byraggies, or n^ligious m«uidioants, 
U'sort in crowds, and which was ac(*ouuted most holy, was 
also visited. An immense tank was surrounded by low 
npen buildings, ahoimding with idols. Huts of mat, scat- 
tt'red here and^there, sludtered such devotees as made the 
place their hoimi ; whilst crowds who j)aid merely a passing 
visit to the jdacc‘, were bathin" in the tank or worshijqurig 
fhc favourite idol. One marc of jieculiar sanctity was 
painted out. After travelling all over India, and visiting 
avery sacred slirino, he had settled liiwe for life. Attracted 
^>y the sound of visitors, he crawled from his hut, and 
presented a hideous spectacle. He was quite naked, Muth 
10 excejition of a filthy blanket thrown over his shoulders,. 

^iod round his loins. His body was covered 
Bl ^ ashes, and his face smeared with cow-dung, 

ood-shot eyes glittered, as it were, in deep dark caverns ; 

and moustache were twisted up and fixed to 
ohm and checks by cakes of mud ; one arm was stiffened 
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byilong retention in the same position; to tho upturned 
palm of the hand was tied a flower-pot with flowers in full 
bloom; whilst from each finger, in spirals of five or six 
inches long, hung down nails the growth of many years. 
Pride shone through all his filth. Joseph Wolff had been 
to see this man as he passed through Bombay on one occa- 
sion. “ Who arc 5’’ou ? ” he asked. “ I am a God.” “ You 
look much more like a devil ! ” was the quick response. 
“ Begone,” said the devotee with scoin, “ take yourself out 
of my sight.” 

Whilst gazing on this piteous spectacle, a large party of 
worshippers entered the quadrangle. “ AYlienee come you ? ” 
was inquired. “ From iLajpootana,” ivas the reply. Such 
is India ! so hard the bondage ; so strong the delusion ; 
so wearisome the service. 

The temple of Elcphanta was examined, and subsequently 
the still more famous caves of Karlee, Ellora, and Ajunteh ; 
but these are too well known to need description, and 
when the usual portion of correspondence has been intro- 
duced, this chapter, so full of busy and of varied scenes, inut?t 
close. 


TO SIR BENJAMIN MALKIN. 

*At sect, 1835. 

* You will find one of the works I have lent you, Knox’s 
Correspondence,” intermixed wdth a good deal of doubtful 
matter. It is very interesting, clever, ably written, with 
many fine criticisms and remarks upon life and manners ; 
but there seems a new school of divinity fcening, which I 
do not like, because it is not scriptural, and, therefore, can 
never work well in the lon»^ run. It is all very well with 
Mr. Knox and Bishop Jebb ; but what will the mass of our 
clergy do with a Justification borrowed from the Council ot 
Trent, and set up against Luther’s notion, and, as I venlv 
believe, St. Paul’s ? What is to be said of a schci^^ oi 
Providence, which represents error and idolatry as a guardian 
and casket for truth — popery, for example, the casket an 
protection for evangelical doctrine, and suited better than 
protestantism for a rude age ? 

* My dear friend, we must beware of the danger 
fangled doctrines, however plausibly recommended by t 
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association of nrncli tnitli and piety in their inventora. So 
iu our station in society : we arc ever in danger. Calcutta 
presents a strange admixture of good and evil. The sci-« 
eiitific spirit which passes hy Christianity in its philosophi- 
cal schemes, is afloat. Men are ashamed of the Gospelt 
The pleasure-hunting spirit which swallows up all our 
leisure in vanity, and would generate in India the theatri- 
cal contamination of England, is also abroad. Public 
])orsoiis, like Lady Malkin and yourself, must make your 
.Ntiiud. A Bishop is allowed of course to be a little parti 
cular. But a Judge wiU have a battle to fight.* 


TO THE REV. F. CUNNINGHAM. 

* Calcutta, Juhj^ 1 835. 

‘ J am greatly obliged to j’oii for all the information you 
irivc mo, and all the hints you drop. Rely upon it the re- 
ports you hear about my extreme Church mansbip are all 
unfounded. 1 am precisely the sann* in my priiicijdes and 
way of going on, as when 1 wrote against andideacon 
Tliomas in 1818. But of course no one believes this. 
Tlie tax wc pay for any station of moment is the misrepre- 
^('iitntions and prejudices we have to oncjountcr, and which 
are various as the passions of men. It is necessary for me, 
now I have the care of doctiinc and discipline, to stand 
forward in my duty amongst iny ])ast«)rs, and hear the 
<*onscqueiiecs. God must judge hetweeii the Bishop and 
liis oaths of sacred duty to t-lirist and the Church. But 
T thank you from the bottom of my heart for your kind 
suggestions. It is the truest exercise of friendship. I 
]»rotil by it as ^uch as I can.* 

TO THE SAME. 

* ‘Tittaqhur, August, 1835. 

‘ All the tidings you send mo arc most welcome. I love 
to sec your handwriting. I love your affection and your 
Mufe’s. I love your honesty. I love your disin- 
h‘rcsted determination to write whether I can answer or- 
not. Yes, dear Brother, my dangers and temptations are 
Si*eat indeed. . Break down I must, if my friends, like 
and Ilur, do not uphold me hy their prayers. Well 
no I understand the remark of Fenelon, cannot control 
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the diocese of my own heart ; how then can I manage the 
hearts of the clergj’' and flocks committed to me ? Well, 
*we must struggle on, “ looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our fnith.” Depend upon it, you know littfe of 
the difticulty of the Christian life in England, compared to 
what we do in India. Faith here has no earthly props. 
She stands alone amidst the waves/ 


TO TWO CHAPLAINS, 

On the recurrcu€c\of a dimgn nnent hetnccn them. 

‘Calcutta, 1835. 

^ It is with veiy’^ serious distre^^s of mind T have received 
a letter from the junior (Uiaplain of your church, dated 
April r»th, complaining of an irregular observance of the 
rules I took the liberty of sugg(*sting nine months since. 

* The chief thought that oci-urs to me from a very long 
past exp(‘ritmec of my brethren at home', if 1 may ventun^ 
to intimate it, is, to avoid the intei fei*enee and meddling of 
any third person between you. Two brother ch'rgj’men can 
scarcely fail of imdiu-standing oiu* another ; but if relatives 
or friends are allowed to come in, with Avhfitever good in- 
tentions, mischief is almost sure to eii'^uo. ITiiderstand each 
other, explain to each other, open your apprehensions to 
each other; hut shun the representations and feelings which 
any third party maV inter])oso. 

‘ This is the child* thought that occurs to mo, on a general 
view of the cases of joint miiiistors, and without the least 
knowledge that the slightest occasion for it exists, or ever 
has existed in your oami. 

‘ A subordinate suggestion, if T wore ealle€ upon to make 
one, would be, that whmi any occasion of apparent mis- 
understanding occurs, you shoald wait till it has hecn fairly 
and fully ('X])laiucd : you should just allow, that is, a week 
or two of calm to interv'onc, in order that a friendly corre- 
spondence may be Cistablished, and preci[)itation avoided. 

‘‘To attend to little tilings, wliieli fall under the rules 1 
suggested, trifling as they may ho — inconsiderable, micro- 
•Bcopic — is a third still moi'c subordinate point of wisdom. 
Little things had hidtiT he done right, as well as large 
things : and, if little things arc neglected, they often swe 
to largo ones. 

‘ Dut I am ashamed to offer these reflections to breture 
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of such piety and standing as those whom I now address. 
I would only say, it is impossible for me, and would ho 
obnously improper to attempt again to enter into the details* 
of duties between my reverend brethren. I cannot, how- 
ever, avoid suggesting to them the prodigious c\’ils that 
bickerings and misundt'rstandings create in their large and 
important flock, the certain diminution of their own comfort 
mid usefulness, and the fearful scandal given to the worldly- 
minded and unbelieving. Tlio Apostle Paul’s holy example 
— -liis patience and forbearimec, cspcciallj’ to the Corinthian 
Christians — together uith his ri'udiness to bear c'vcrything 
for Iho Gosjiel’s sake, may well be studied by myself and you, 
my honoured brethren. 

‘ I am uiiuilliug to intimate to you, which yet I must do 
after this second appeal to me as Bishop, that it will, I fear, 
beconio ray duty to consider, should disagi’cemeuts continue, 
how far I can recommend tin' removal of one of you to a 
new and therefore less iiTitating sphere of duty.’ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

• 

rilLAIARY VISlTATION~((7onc/mZc£/). 

1836-^1838. 

Bombay Charge — Kirkee — Poonah — The march — The escort— The camp— 
AhTncclimggur--Euioi)ean troops — Anrungaltad — Little group of Chris- 
tians— M how— Eecmuch—Nussocrahad — Ajiiiere— Jye])()or — Day at the 
palace — Tliiigs — Delhi— Meerut —Miissooree — New Church — Journey 
across the Iliinalayah Mountains — Siinlab — “ Sermons preached m India” 
— Belurn totlic plains— On the Sutlej— Lodianah—Kurnaul— The city of 
Delhi — Visit to the King — Agra -Bareilly— Cawnpnre— Church Building 
— Fiittelipoi*^— Allahabad — The Pilgrims— Pilgrim tax— On the Ganges— 
Arri\al at Calcutta — Krisshiiaghur — Burdwaii — Departure of Dr. Mill and 
Bislioji s (^haidaiu— Death of Sir Benjamiu Malkin — Journal — Corres- 
pondence. 

The IJishop liad intondod to Tntikc liis primary Charge 
suffice for tlui a]'(jhd('acoiiry of Bombay ; but it had been 
printed, and the official delivery of an address, already well 
known, was iijanilestly inexpedient. Ilenco the preparation 
of a second (or if tlie missionary Charge at Tanjore be 
reckoned, a third,) Charge became necessary, and, as an 
addition to multifarious duties, it was attended with much 
anxiety and labour. 

The clergy wei-e summoned for the 2^1rd December, and 
on that day the Charge was delivered. Thdl topics were to 
a considerable extent local, but the state of the Syrian 
Churches was described in a-^apliic and forcible manner, 
and a series of valuable thoughts were suggested for the 
encouragement and guidance of the clergy. It was after- 
wards printed at their request. 

THik dutv performed, immediate preparations were made 
for a long jouniey through the upper provinces of Inffia. 
I*t was of importance to reach the Ilimalayah Mountaiiis, 
and obtain shelter there, before the hot weather set in, and 
this involved a succession of one hundred marches, and a 
journey of fifteen hundred miles, through countries in many 
parts unsettled, and by no means safe. From the Commis- 
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sariat stores of the government, elephants, camels, hach- 
eiios or country carts, and tents, with their attendants, were 
furnished willingly ; but each one of the party had to pro- < 
vide for himself servants, hearers, palanquins, horses, and 
iill the many contrivance's essential to comfort, and indeed to^ 
liealtli, upon a* long land journey in India. 

The camp was gradually formed and sent forward, whilst 
tlio llishop, bidding farewell to lloiiihay and the many kind 
friends who had ministered to him there', j)aid a rapid visit 
to the great military stations of l^oonali and Kirkee. Both 
these were ronowm'd in the history ^of India. At Kirkee, 
two thousand British soldiers discomfitc'd a host f)f thirty 
ihoustind Mahrattas. An isolatc'd and lofty hill rises from 
the plain, forming a magnificent ped('stal for two temples, 
the one ornamented with black marhle, the other glittering 
witli gold. On the parapet of one of those, the Veishwah 
and saw his last hopes vanish Avith his beaten troops. 

Those stations noAA'^ formed the head- quarters of a military 
division ; and three English regiments, some artillery, and 
a large body of native troops, Avere (;anloiied there. The 
numher of riiristians aa’us neaily four thousand, and two 
chaplains iiiiiiistored to them. 

On New Year’s Day, 1S3G, the Bishop A\Toto to his family 
as follows : — 

‘Aliapj)y, happy new year to my d('a rest family ! A 
Bishop’s and a Father’s blessing rest upon you all! Be 
encouraged in the good Avays of tht3 Efii d. Eet us groAV^ in 
grace, and in the knowledge (Avhieh iiududes in insinred lan- 
guage, faith and loA"e) of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
B('t deep, unafUcted, heartfelt liumility before God, silence, 
dread of human applause, a willingness to he unknown, a 
solo rcferencci to the approbation of God the groat final 
*^^dgo, an independence oi the frown or flattery of the religi- 
ous Avorld, he our constant aim. !May all this increase in 

this new year ; immensely difficult as each part of it is.’ 

Bmne service was performed at Kirkee on this day : and 
hundred soldiers crowded the inconvenient room used for 
a church, and heard the Bishop preach from Romans xii. 1. 
■^^oginiental schools and libraries Avere then inspected ; hos- 
pitals visited ; and the sick comforted. A site for a church 
also selected, and plans suggested for the building. 
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The next day was given to Poonah, where a church 
stands well, and looks handsome. When first erected it 
< was wondered at by the natives of Central India. “ What,” 
they said, have the English really a religion ! This is 
ifche first outward sign of it that has yet rcaclied our eyes.” 
The Bisliop preached in it to an overflowing congregation. 
Other sermons were delivered day by day, and the impres- 
sion made upon all classes Avas very striking. The con,- 
firmation followed, and put the seal to it. But what most 
delighted the Bishop Avas the effect produced upon the two 
valuable men, Avho, at this time, filled the office of chajdains. 
lie held earnest co^iAxfse AA'ith them on some things which 
he thought might be imj^roA^ed in the exercise of their 
spiritual functions, and his affectionate exhortations met 
Avitli a grateful respf)nse, and produced a lasting efiect. 

McaiiAvhilc the camp had Leon pitched in the ncighbour- 
liood, and all Avas now ready for the march to Simlali. On 
January Ith, the Bishop, aecompanied hy Archdeacon Carr, 
liis chaplain, captain, and doctor, coniinciiced his patriarchal 
life. Two hundred and seventy persons accompanied liim, 
and foi’incd a motley group of all ranks and callings. First 
came the soldiers, liorse and foot — the former as a guard 
of honour, but still calculated to render good service — the 
latter as a defence in a district full of thicA-es, Without 
such precautions in this jiai-t of India few could escape being 
pillaged. A naked man, Avith hair .Jiavcd close, and skin 
dark as the night, Avould glide henoath the cords, cut an 
opening in the canA^as, and strip the tent. All Avould bo 
coiiA-eyed aAvay so silently and iinpcrco])tihly, that the 
inmates, howe\"er numerous, Avould he uncouscious of the 
wrong till the morning light revealed it. I 'Nay, instances 
were common, of the very sheets of the bed being taken 
from under the sleeper. A tickling feather sufficed, without 
awaking, to cause a restless movement, and this admitted 
of a pull. Then came a pause ; after Avhich the process 
was re])cated again and again, till the object was attained. 
And if from any sudden cause the slcej'cr awakened, ^d 
discovering, attempted to seize the thief, a grcjiscd bodyj 
-and a sharp dagger fixed outside the elbow, ensured escape. 
A party Avho came across the Bishop’s route afforded an 
illustration of all this. They asked to he allowed to pitcn 
their tents close to his guard of soldiers for the 
security. They were Avilliiigly allowed to do so ; but m tne 
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jiiorning there came a message to beg for clothes, since, hus- 
band, wife, child, and nurse, had been robbed of almost all. 

But besides the troops thus needed for honour and for * 
baf-'ty, each individual of the Bishop’s party was provided 
with a full set of bearers (since no relays were to be met with* 
in these parts) for carrying the ixilaiupiin, and running into 
stations for the Sundays : whilst each hackery, elephant, 
camel, bullock, and i)ony, had one or more attendants, 
with wives and familitvs accompanying them. 

Soon all things fell into order. Each person in the en- 
campment found his proper place, and moved on, day by 
dav, without friction. Long before dawn the summons to 
ari.‘'0 and depart was heard ; and if tln^ sleeper hesitated, 
the tapping at his tent-pegs, and the collapse of the canvas 
covering, presaged a catastrophe. A imp of colfcc 'wsis 
ready at his call ; his horse stood at the ti'iit-door ; and 
in due time ho joined the single tilt', which followed the 
tr()oj)ers and the guide, and ke])t close together, le.Nt, from the 
high jungle ou either sidii, a tiger should make his spring. 
Five or six miles were thus slowly ]>assed ; and wdieii the 
bim arose, the Bishop tinished the inarch of ton or twelve 
miles ill his palanquin, and the others on the gallop. Ar- 
rived at the new oncam])inent — a second set of tents, 
tac-similes of those just left, stood pitched in the same 
cxtenial order as on the dayheforc; wdiilst the pro})er occu- 
pant, on entering, found his table, chair, book, Avrlting- 
cas(‘, and pencil arranged precisely as wdien sleep had 
closed his eyes on the previous night. All remained' the 
same, but in another scene, and under another iiky, Some 
hours after, the elephants, camels, and carts came up, 
hriiigiTig the second set of tents. Then daily food w'as 
sought ; followdR by the morning rest, the midday meal, and 
the evening stroll. 

Thus till? Bishop inarched tiirough this part of India. It 
^vill not ho necessary to follow^ him step by step ; but only 
to murk points of interest and importance as they occurr<}d. 

The first largo station reached Avas Ahmednuggur, *in- 
as still showing the breach made in its walls by 
^Vellingtoii’s great guns. As Colonel Wellesley, he took* 
both fort and town ; and from thence went and fought the 
hattlo of Assaye. Handsome cantonments for troops, chiefly 
jrtillery; bungalows pleasantly situated, and biiglit -with 
flowers; were arranged outside the fort. The chaplain, tho 
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Rov. ,J. Goode, was absent; but Mr. Jackson bad hast- 
ened forward to act on liis behalf. Schools, hospitals, 
'•libraries were at once examined ; two sermons were preached 
in the only room available, on the Sunday ; and a confir- 
tnation was held with divine service on the Monday. The 
claims of the Temperance Society were also strongly urged. 
The necessity of the case compelled it in this, and every 
other military station. Spirits, fiery in themselves, and 
inflamt'd still more by spices, are so cheap and so easily 
obtained in India, that the temptation to many proves 
irresistible. In vain noble reading-rooms are built ; in vain 
large and interesting collections of books are made : these 
suffice not to stay the plague. The midday sun forbids 
(for the most part) exercise in the open air, the long hours 
pass slowly to the idle man, the authorised allowance of 
spirits begets the taste and suggests the resource, and the 
habit once begun — tlie noble Ihdtish soldier soon becomes 
a wreck. The lVm})('ranco Society offered itself as a pallia- 
tive or renu'dy ; the Jlishop geiuTally found commanding 
officers anxious to secure his recoraiuendation of it to their 
troops : and, lienc(‘fortli, it was one subject borne in mind 
during all liis visits. At Abmednuggur his a]>i)cal -was very 
successful : and iiiaiiy at once came forward and took the 
required pledge. 

Thus, having done his best, during four da5\s, to leave a 
Llessing behind him ; he 2)assed on, and soon entered the 
territories of tlie Kizain. 

lie was met by a large body of troops sent to the frontier 
to do him honour ; and was escorted hj^ them to Aurangabad. 
This was the famous city of Aurungzchc, a place of great 
renown and extensive commerce. It was especially cele- 
brated for the manufacture of rich brocade, feSnd beetle-wing 
muslin : and was once seven miles in circumference. But 
the space is greatly contractetl, and the glory all departed. 
Amidst heaps of grass-grown ruins, and fragments of fallen 
temples, one building of exceeding beauty remains intact. 
It is the mausoleum of white marble, erected by Aurung- 
zobe to the memory of his favourite daughter. In its taper- 
ing minarets, its faultless domes, its noble arches, ite 
tJxquisite jiroportions, its rich surrounding foliage varied w^h 
running water, and its ornamental interior, it rivals the 
Taj Mahal at Agra. The cantonments of the British Con- 
tingent were at some distance from the town : and here 
Bishop was received by Captain Twemlow and his amiable 
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lady. The numhcr of Europeans did not exceed thirty. 
There was a neat church and burial-ground ; but no chap- 
lain, no divine service, no observance of the Sabbath, nor = 
any other Christian ordinance. 

Before Divine S(;jprice commenced on Sunday morning 
an interesting circumstance occurred. A little group of 
natives stood within the camp, seeking perniissioii to join 
the Christian congregation on its assembling, and asking 
baptism for their little ones. They recalled the memory of 
the few in Israel, who had not bo'^^ed the knee to Baal ; 
for, though the single missionary station in the presidency 
of Bombay (Nassuck) was not far distant, and its Church 
Missionary (Mr. Farrar) had recently visited the camp, yet 
in his work he had found small encouragc'mont, and made 
no converts. Whence, then, this little company, consisting 
of four men, six women, and their children, all professing 
and calling themselves Christians ? They had journeyed 
from the south of India, and had been origimilly Boman 
Catholics. But, meeting an old Dutch woman from Ceylon, 
she had taught them a more excellent way. They sepa- 
rated themselves at once from what they were convinced 
was unscriptural and erroneous, and now held fust tho 
faithful word. Two of them were servants to a military 
officer just appointed to Aurungabad ; and being all related, 
with a common bond of union, they had refused to part, and 
had journeyed in company. Each Sunday their custom 
was to meet and edify one another. They had a Hin- 
dustani prayer-book, and the nature of its services was 
singularly well known. Hearing of the Bishop^s arrival, 
they sought bs^tism for their children, (iuestioned on the 
subject of thc#Eucharist, they said, with much mqdcsty, 
that whatever change took place at consecration, they thought 
the elements retained their •substance of bread and wine. 
Inquired of as to their mode of performing divine service 
amongst themselves, they described a perfectly correct 
practice, which left out the Absolution and the Benediction, 
as appek aining, they said, to a minister. 

The Bishop was delighted when this little group of re- 
spectable, well dressed, and well instructed Christians werl? 
brought to his tent. He welcomed them to church, ad- 
mitted them to Holy Communion, and baptised their 
children. 

About seventy persons were assembled at the time of 
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divine soiwice, as previously announced : amongst whom 
were mingled some Roman Catholics and a few heathen. 
Tlie effect produced by the Bishop’s strong and faithfui 
words upon minds totally unaccustomed to hear the Gospel, 
‘and isolated from all Christian communion, was diverse 
and curious. Some were quite alarmed at hearing idolatry 
denounced and Christianit}’^ proclaimed : — "Wliat will the 
Nizam say when he hears of it ? ” Such was their uneasy 
inquiry. The old Colonel commandant had no such fears. 
But he had not heard a sermon for twenty years, and was 
perfectly certain tliat^, all the Bishop said (the text was 
‘‘Walk in love,”, and the sermon had been often preached 
in India) was directed personally against himself ; he conse- 
quently refused to attend church again, or to hid the Bishop 
farewell. Another offi('er, in authorit}^, hut of a different 
cast of mind, expressed the utmost astonishment. “ I came 
out,” he said, “ as a boy of fifteen. I have been many 
years in India, and have been tossed hither and thither. 
I have bec'ii stationed here some' years and have not heard 
one sermon 2)reached. I never listened to such words deli- 
vered with such power. I had no idea in my mind of such 
manly eloquiince. I cannot express my feelings.” 

Whilst the Holy Sacrament was administered, it was 
painful to see the effect of long disuse. When the sentences 
were read and the usual alms solicited, none knew what 
■was wanted, none wore prepared ; and, though a noble sum 
was afterwards scut, the whispt'red explanation, made neces- 
sary at the time, could meet with no response. 

This totfil forgetfulness of Church customs and Christian 
duties was not a singular instance. Another may ho men- 
tioned hero, though not occurring at this time or i>lace. The 
Bishop, whilst continuing his visitation, lAid halted, and 
pitched his tents near the open house of a cmlian. He was 
an Englishman of high family and good repute, but far 
separated, by his location, from all Christian associations, 
and Christian usages. By the Bishop’s side at breakfast, 
his Bible and a few other books >vcre always placed ; and, 
as was bis wont, he asked permission to have family prayers, 
when the meal was ended. Receiving a tacit, though some- 
•What wondering assent, he began to read and to expound: 
but, whilst doing so, the hookah in liis host’s mouth w^ 
not withdrawn ; the vigorous smoking still went on. The 
Bishop said nothing and took no notice ; but when the 
reading was concluded, and aU knelt down for prayer, and 
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the drawing of the smoke and gurgling of the water still 
continued, ho was obliged to stop and say that they were 
prapng to God, and that such conduct was irreverent and 
improper. Then, with unfeigned surprise, the hookah was 
laid aside, and the knees bent. The ^oung man evidently 
thought the Bishop ;5yfts doing some strange thing, in which 
he had no coneemn. 8uch is tlie efh'ct of a total suspension 
of Christian ordinances! IFow important, then, the effect 
of such a visitation as this, to keep alive the flickering flame, 
and feed it with pure oil ! 

When the Bishop left Aurungabadt ho earnestly exhorted 
the residents to meet each Sunday in God*s liouse, to offei 
up the prjiyers h(> marked, and road the sermons he pro- 
vided. Tie also memorialised the Government that ar 
application should ho made to the Nizam to defray th( 
expenses of an oceasiiaial visit from a rhajdain to the 
Christian oflieers in his employ. Whcui this was riderred, 
however, to the Governor-general, tin' answer was that “it 
would form an incouvenient pvecediait.’' “ Ah,^’ said the 
Bishop, when ho heard it, “ our Government is un-cliristian 
and anti-christiaii still.*’ And thus those few sheep were 
left alone in the wilderness. 

Proceeding northwards, the fortresses of Dowlatahad and 
Asseerghur Avi'rc visited Avith Avondcr ; and no spot of interest 
Avas passed unnoticed. Tiie Emjioror Auruugzohe’s tomb, 
at Rowsas, hoautiful in its simplieity; the Ajuntch pass, 
Avitli its marvellous fresco caves; Boorliampoor, on the rh^er 
Ta])tce; Itnairah, AAuth its tcTribh* jungle, hreathiiig pesti- 
lence, and liarliouring tigers; ^lundliiisar, eight di'grces 
hotter than any other part of India, AAutli orangeries yielding 
fruit of conc(*rjSratcd SAAvetnoss, and peas growing eleven 
feet high : — all these and many other famous spots were 
visited in passing; and on tkxturday morning, Feb. Gth, 
after leaving the cam]), and making a dak run of thirty 
miles, the Bishop Avith his chajilaiii entered the large fioutier 
niilitaiy station of Mhow. , 

The Presidency of Bombay Avas now changed for the^ 
Presidency of Bengal. Archdeacon Carr returned. The 
regulations of the service required that the ca^itain of the 
escort should he superseded. Many of the Bombay serA^ants 
also begged their dismissal. So that a “ fresh departure ” 
had to bo taken, and a country, manifestly unpopular, to ho 
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enteiPed on. Here also a letter from Bishop Corrie was 
received, deprecating any further progress in advance, hint- 
‘ ing at serious dangers, and recommending a return. But if 
there was an unsettled country before, there was the un- 
*'healthy jungle behind, where several of the camp followers 
had mysteriously disappeared, and all tjic party, except the 
Bishop, had suffered from repeated fevers ; there seemed 
also no retison why a plan deliberately arranged and un- 
dertaken should be changed : the Bishop was in perfect 
health : he was where he had proposed to be, and at the 
time appointed ; if th^' visit round this part of India could 
not be aceomj^lished now, it never could. On the whole, it 
was determined to persevere in the original design ; modify- 
. ing it only so far that by a rapid dak run, in and out, more 
time might bo given to the successive stations, and the pro- 
gress of tlie camp be unmtcrru2)tcd. The Bishop's own 
comment is as follows 


‘ The Bishop of ^Madras has sent me an earnest entreaty 
to return to Calcutta by sea from Bombay, and not venture 
on the journey to Delhi and the hills. But by this I lose all 
the advantage of the hist three months. I turn back upon 
my steps before any adeejuate cause appears. I leave the 
Upper Provinces to be visited some other time with increased 
risk and inconvenience. All here, however, with whom I 
consult, so fully agree, that I am quite at ease in foro cm- 
scienti(Pf and have resolved to go on, whatever Providence 
may appoint for me. I am with God.' 

At Mhow, the Bishop was entertained in the house of the 
Rev. J. Bell, the chaplain. Two sermons were preached in 
the church on Sunday. Visits were receivet, and hospitals, 
schools, libraries inspected on Monday. The consecration of 
the church, and another sermon, occupied the Tuesday — 
the offered service of a body of Freemasons being willingly 
admitted. The confirmation was held on Wednesday morn- 
ing ; and in the evening, the Bishop and his party paid a 
short visit to Indore, the residence of the Holkar of tlie 
day; — the term Holkar being a designation, like that ot 
** Pharaoh in the olden time, and signifying that the seat 
upon the musnud appertained to one whose family was ot 
** Hoi,” a village in the Deccan. In the noble house appro- 
priated for the Residency, the Bishop was most agreeabv 
entertained by Mr. Box and his lady; and enjoyed ws 
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intercour.sc 'with hoshs so cheerful, able, and cxpcrienc('d. 
On tlic Friday, English service was arranged for a little 
company of eight, and the Holy Sacrament was administered 
to all kne;elinff round the same table, and joining in the 
post- coinmun ion. Tlie servicic was swei‘tened by its rarity. * 

The course pursued at Neeimich and Nusseerubad, the 
next .stations visited, did not materially differ from that 
]mrsuod at Mhow, and need not he narrated. As the 
Bishop advancc'd, he obtained a bedter iirsiglit into tlie real 
state of morals amongst tbc Euroj^eans. lie did not know 
all ; but be knew cnougli to give lii«u ])ain ; and to put au 
edge' to his di.scour.ses. He eiidoavoun'd to raise the tone 
of religion and morality everywhere ; and to find cmploy- 
ijieiit f<jr those avIio were well disj)oscd. Did plans of 
usefiilne.«s were revived, and new oiu'.s ,sugge.stod. The 
liaiids of the (/hai>lains were strengthened, and irregularities 
checked. 

The Doi'can, !Ha.lwa, and Candei.sli, had now been ])asscd 
through, and Ilaj])ootana was oiitercd on. The counto- 
iiancos and gt'iioral bearing of tbc natives wc'ro entirely 
cliiiiiged. All 'wore an air of complete independence. Each 
chief dweh in his own castle, leant on his own arm, and 
(‘sirriod lur> own sword. !N(;thing but EnglaiuBs power koj^t 
the peace. 

The magnificent remains of Chittore had been thorouglily 
o^’a^i^necl ; also Dunaira and Dablab ; and now Ajinere 
was vi.'^ited — a city clinging to the iiioiiiiiain side, and 
flourishing uiuh^r llritish protection. It is supplied with 
.s\yoct Avater from a npblc tank or lake, on the banks 
of Avhicli a bund red gbats, mosques, and country ])alaces 
produce a most supei’b effect. Oiu t)f tlic' holiest spots 
in India, to wh ill Ackbar in the Indght of his glory paid 
thirteen jiilgriinages from Agra, is at Ajincrc ; but certain 
conditions, .such as putting oft*’ the shoes, being insisted on, 
the Bishop refused to A'isit it. A singular Jain Tem])lc 
however — the interior full of lofty slender columns, elabo- 
rately Avroiiglit, and supporting gracc'ful arclies — the ex- 
tcrii)r carved and enriched with Arabic inscriptions from 
the Koran, in.s]>ired admiration, though standing in the. 
^ngle, and fulling into ruins. Such are the wonders of 
India when tlie beaten track is Ipft ! 

I he Bisliop next approached Jyojiorc. It was a powerful 
independent state, rendered notorious by a tragedy 
neu rare in India, but now, alas, only too familiar. One 
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day flie Resident, whilst in the act of mounting his elephant, 
after attending the Durbar, was cut down, and three severe 
wounds inflicted on him. Before the foul purpose could 
be acconij)lished, however, deliverance came. The murderer 
*was seized, and the Resident, Major Al'v^fes, was hidden 
in a palancjuin, and hurried off hy hifM«itaft* ; but one gallant 
young civilian, foremost in the rescue, who had imprudently 
lingt'ied behind, was surrounded by an ignorant and excited 
mob, and killed. Tnjops from Nusseerabad were summoned 
on the instant ; and the anger of the British Government 
hung like a dark thundercloud over the city for many 
months, wdiilst the matter was investigatc'd. The Rajah 
was but a child, and the !Ma-jee, or Queen -mother, was 
supposed to be guiltless. The Ibirae ^linistcr wiis the 

1 3erson accused and aric‘sted ; for 1 h)w could such an attempt 
)e made in the very precincts of the palace, whore ho was 
supreme, without his cognisance ? And yet the inquiry 
proved him to bo innocent. The whole was the plot of an 
ex-minister to displace and ruin a successful rival. Tho 
attack was plannca by liiin, and the assassin hired, in order 
that his rival might bo implicated and removed, and he 
himself restored. Such are the means for bringing about 
a change of Alinisters in India! 

This bi‘ing satisfactorily proved, it was necessary to re- 
instate the accused but innocent Rawul in ofHce ; and the 
presentation of the Bishop to the Ma-jcc, in Durbar, was 
deemed a fitting occasion. 

On ilarcli 18th, the Jlisbop and bis suite were conducted 
to the Durbar on elephants and horses. One eighth part 
of tho city, full of noble buildings, was covered by the 
palace, which on this occasion was thrown open for in- 
spection and refreshment. Court after cotirt, and chamber 
after chamber, were examined. All was painting, mosme- 
work, and maidJe. One court was devoted to astronomical 
observations, and was filled with huge erections and transit 
instruments. In the gardens w'ere temples, fountains, and 
summcT liouses of all descriptions, shaded with trees, and 
gay with dowering shrubs. Inclined planes (no stairs) led 
up from story to story of the principfil building, till the 
summit was reached, and a Anew of the whole city obtained. 
Even the Harem was opened for inspection, the in^tes 
having for the moment been removea elsewhere. 
rooms were small, but adorned with talc, stained glass, an 
gilding. The usual attendants accompanied the party,, an 
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led tlicm finally to a garden-house where hreahfastT wiis 
prepared. Tables were spread near a small reservoir of ^ 
water, round which arched cloisters ran, and in which * 
fountains of red water played. After breakfast the Ilishop^ 
began to read ITober’s account of his visit to .Tye])oro, and 
as he read, each pVCo was recognised. The palace and 
scenery were still the same ; the figures in tlie foreground 
only liad boon clninged. Kor ikav a grouj) of women 
gathered in the cloisters; and whilst the sun glittered on 
tlieir spangled dresses, the tinkling of little silver bells 
upt>n tlieir feet harmonised wdth th<» clear voice and sweet 
nott‘S of a singing child, and mingled with the falling 
waters of tlie fountain. The whole constitiitf'd a fairy 
scene, widel}^ diverse from past life and its I'ealities ! 

Soon in another apartment of the sairui gai’diMi-liouso, 
huge hearthivd nicii, the l^ords of dy*‘pore, with sword and 
bhk'ld, ht'giin to assemble, and were introduced hy turns 
to the Ihshop. 


‘ They wore,’ ho saj's, descrihing what passed, ‘ in most 
spkmdid dres^cjs, eacdi with his round shield, sword, and 
dagger. 1 begged to look at one of their shields ; they 
made me a ])resent of it instantly* I re])li(‘d that 1 was 
a minister ol' peace; and taking out my (.ii'c'ek 'J\'stament, 
and handing it to them, said, “ that is my shield.’’ They 
turned over the sacred jiages wdth curiosity and suriiri.-NO. 

I then showed them the ]dctures in one of llcdier’s tloiir- 
iiaLs (vol. 2nd), and my little book of infijis. They wished 
to see London. I opened the “ World,” and ]>laced my 
pencil on it. I then spioad out a map of India, and 
])< anted out Jyemore. I then gave them a shi^et of y)aper 
tilled with texts from the New Testament, written in liin- 
dustiim, but they could not read the cliaractcr.’ 

The Durbar opened about noon. Tt was held in a large 
room, hung round with silk purdahs of rich colours and 
divers patterns. A thick carpet overspread the fioor, on 
^hich all Silt cross-legged and covered. 

The Ma-jee, as a female, did not appear, hut conversed* 
through some small circular holes in the wall of s('pii ration. 
Wer voice was low, but clearly heard, as she cx]>ressod to 
Major Alves her joy at his recovery, and her gratitude to 
^0 British people for saving her country from confusion, 
^xie also, with many complimentary expressions, congra- 
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tulattd tlio Bishop on his safe arrival, and bade him 
welcome. 

The Burbar now began to fill ; for, heretofore, it had 
^been a i)riv'ate aiiclieiice. As the llajpoot cliiofs appeared 
one by one, their name's were called out by tlio master of 
tlie cei’ciiioiiies, who greetc'd each ili^the sovereign’s name 
with a “ ^laliarajali, salaam ! ” All were splendidly at- 
iired. About fifty of the highest rank were seated, and 
about two hundred stood behind. The ^la-joe now spoke 
only to an eunuch ; whispering compliments, which were 
repeated in her nnm«*'. Suddenly a file of men appeared, 
bearing large trays full of rich pn'sents of jewellery, cash- 
mere shawds, rare muslins, and Indian curiosities. Five 
were laid before the Bi^hoji, three Ix'fore his chaplain, and 
two Ix'foro the doctor and captain ; and it was announced, 
in addition, that an eleiihant waited the Bishoji’s accept- 
ance at the gnt(\ It need scrareely he said that eyes 
sj)arkled SfmK'n bat at the siglit, and that there would have 
b('en v<'ry littb' difficulty in accepting thes<' offerings of 
good will, on tli(* part of those at whose feet they ■were laid. 
But the ll('sid(mt interposed, and in their names begged to 
decliiu' the gifts. ‘‘ Hiich was the custom,” ho said, 
“ amongst the Ihiglish. The Honourable Company de- 
clined all gifts.” The ifa-jee Avas hurt ; and instantly 
re])li(*d, vNuth reasoning w’hich set'nied remarkably cogent 
to all concerned, that the Bisho]) Avas not a soiwant of the 
Company, and not, therefore, hound by their rules; and 
that it A\"as an offering to him siiij])ly as a holy man. But 
the Be'^ident Avas firm ; tray after ti’ay AA^as removed out of 
sight : and tlie elepliant iiex iT carried a Bishop ! 

The installation of the IlaAvul folloAAX'd. Jewels Avere 
suspended frf»m his turban, an unkar, or sharp instrument 
used to drive ele|>hnnts, was placed u])on his shoulder, and 
a sword Avas girded to his side. A long list of presents made 
to him Avcrc then enumerated ; and he himself presented, 
in return, a nuzzur or offering of gold inohurs — rctinng 
from the presence, after having done so, AA'ith Ioav salaams. 
The Duibar then broke up, and all retired to the garden- 
c temples, till the setting sun alloAved of movements home- 
wards. 

The next day the Bishop was called to see a body of 
Thugs — those Indian murderers, onco hidden in darkness, 
but now brought to light. Out of a large body in custo y> 
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four were called forth, and the Bishop questioned one of 
them, a mild looking, aged man. I have been a Thug,” 
he said, “ for thirty years. It was my kismut — my fate. 
]Iiid I been born a carpenter, I should have built houses 
and made tables ; but being born a Thug, I robbed and* 
murdered. 1 had idea of its being wrong, though I 
think so now. It was my profession, and I followed it as 
soldiers do. Our goddess guides and protects us. She 
tolls us when and where to act. 8oinetimcs we kill seventy 
at a time ; sometimes ten or twenty. The bodies are plun- 
dered, and then buried. It is a soiT( 4 wful thing to us when 
wo Inippcu to kill peoj)le who have* no money. J^'ormerly, 
Wb used to plunder first, and kill after. But we found it 
more quiet, comfortable, and safe to kill first, and run 
the risk of plunder. I have killed about three hundred 
men, women, and children myself. AVomeii and eliildreii 
arc all the same. If I was set free now, I should not 
resume the practice. I have done with it.” 

Some of the party were anxious to see ilic process ; and 
when the Bishop had retired, one Tliug was asked to ex- 
hibit it upon another. But their principles forbade this. 
A Hindoo stu-vant therefore was sent for, and eoiiseiited to 
the experiment. Ho sat down on the lloor, and one of the 
Thugs sat opjxisite, holding him in conversation. After a 
while, when he appeared interested, liis attention was di- 
rected to the window by some remark upon the weatlier. Ho 
looked up. Ill an instant a second Thug standing beliiiid 
him, had twisted a cloth tight round his neck, thrown him 
prostrate on his face, knelt on his hack, and was strangling 
him ! Every one present involuntarily rushed forward to the 
rescue: and the man arose, shaking himself, and grinning a 
Very ghastly smift ! lie was hlack in the face', and evidently 
thought the matter had been carried (piite far enough. 

Under the vigilance of the British Government, the Avholo 
of this atrocious system, grafted upon a religion once called 
innocent and moral, was dying out. Hundreds of Thugs, 
proved guilty of murder, had been already executed. Huji- 
dreds more, whore proof had failed, were held in custody, 
-l-hc names of hundreds more, undetected and at large, were 
accurately known and registered. Colonel Sleeman, to 
whom the suppression was intrusted, never slept. Ev('ry 
Diovcmont wa^ watched, and every suspicious circumstance 
Roted. To leave one Thug at liberty, was to perpetuate 
the system ; for it had the power of self-production every- 
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where, and one Thu" could initiate hundreds. So secret, 
so stciilthy was the system, that the serv^ant, obedient, gentle, 
courteous, waiting upon his European master, might be 
a Thug in disguise. A rising inclination, or a call from a 
'companion, would bring him to his master to ask for leave 
of absence for a wliile — liis “ wif^, was sick” — or his 
“ father was dead : ” — any excuse would servo for the pre- 
datory and murderous excursion. And then wdien the time 
for liis return had arrived, he would appear again, as obe- 
dient, gentle, courteous, as before, with the blood of hun- 
dreds perhaps on his^ hands and heart. Surely the dark 
places of the earth are* full of the habitations of cruelty! 
The more heathenism is knowui, the M^orse it appears; aifd 
the louder is the call u])on Christians to come to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. 

It is easier to relate such incidents of Indian travel, than 
to convey a correct impression of the powerful influence 
produced by the visits of the Bislioj) to these distant and 
isolated spots. The daily morning and evening prayers, 
with expositions of tlie Scriptures — the conversation always 
directed with a view to edification — the earnest discourses 
in the pulj)it or the chair, never more tender, simple, 
and imi)res.sivc, than when two or three only were gath- 
ered together — the sanction given to the performance of 
divine service by some one in every station who feared 
God and eschewed evil — the suggestions made for the 
continuance of family devotions after he had left — the 
present of books, either his own works or some others 
calculated to impress the mind or raise the tone of piety : 
— all these were the results following each visit. The lua- 
pression in many cases may have been iJansient ; but in 
others it was abiding, and all knew and confiissed that there 
had been a prophet amongst them. When the tone oi 
piety throughout the land was low, it was raised; 
error entered and began to spread, it was checked. Th® 
sijent influence of twenty-five years of service such as this, 
is incalculable. The “ day ” alone can declare it. 

After performing divine service both in the Residency at 
Jyepore, and in the cantonments, on Supday, March 20t , 
the Bishop hastened to join the camp, which had come 
and passed on. The season was advancing, the 
increasing, and forced marches wore adopted ; so that o 
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Saturday, March 2Gtli, Dellii was in sight. ‘‘After a 
journey,” says the Bishop, “ of eighty-nine days, of which 
iifty-oue wore, in part, spent at the different stations, and* 
thirty-eight wdiolly in travelling, I came this morning 
witliin sight of the domes and minarets of Delhi. Th« 
distant view very mu^ resembled that of Oxford from the 
Binilmry road. A near approach, however, dissipated the 
delusion, as it displayed the lofty city walls, in excellent 
re])air, stretching as far as tln^ eye (;ould reach. AYe en- 
tered the fortifications at about seven o’clock, after fifteen 
hours dak ; and most imposing was the grandeur of the 
mosques, palaces, and mansions of the ancient monaridiy of 
the world. The red stone of which many of the buildings 
arc constructed, is very beautiful. The wdd(i streets, the 
am])lc bazaars, the shops with every kind of elegant w^ares, 
the ju-odigious elephants used for all juirposes, the numerous 
native c.arriages drawn by noble oxen, the children bedizened 
with finery, the vast elevation of the mosques, fountains, 
and caravanserais for travellers, the canals full of running 
water raised in the midst of th(‘ streets ; all gave me an im- 
pression of the magnificence of a city w hich was once tw^enty 
miles square), and counted two millions of inhabitants. 
May God bless the hundred and thirty Christians, out of the 
hundred and thiiiy thousand Hindoos and Mahometans now 
constituting the j)opulation.” 

But the plan marked out for tin' Bisliop did not contem- 
plate any stay at Delhi on this occasion. It was to be visited 
on the return journey from the hills ; and there was only 
a halt now on tlie Sunday before Haster, and an address to 
the few Christians residing at the civil station, some miles 
without the c% w alls. That halt gave rise to the follow- 
ing reflections : — 


* It was on this day in 1832, that I became Bishop-elect 
of this awfully responsible See. As I enter on the fifth yefir 
of my sacred office, I would desire to humble myself before 
loy God and Saviour for his unnumbered mercies. The 
very fact of having performed a land journey of twelve 
hundred miles through the most disturbed native provinces," 
with changes of temperature often exceeding 40° within 
twenty-four hours, and exposure in tents unavoidably 
perilous, speaks the goodness of God. I have been reading 
over, as is my annual custom, my notes made in 1832, and 
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subsequent years, and tlie Consecration service, in order to 
affect my mind with these mercies ; and in order also 
•to learn penitential sorrow and shame for my countless 
defects, sins and provocations, and that I may seek for 
more GRAC^K for the short and uncertain period of remain- 
ing service, that “Christ may be glorified in my body” 
somewhat more this year “whether it be by life or by 
death.” ’ 

To spend the remainder of Passion AVeek, Good Friday, 
and Easter Day, 'with llj*? four thousand Christians at Meerut 
was now earnestly desired ; but a heavy storm of rain on 
the Sunday night made the attempt perilous. The whole 
country was under water, and the contents of the palan- 
quins, carried through tlic swollen str('anis on the bearers’ 
heads, were saturatt'd with water. ^leerut, however, was 
reached at ten o’clock on Tuesday morning. A nobio 
church, with deep galleries, erected in 1821, and conse- 
crated by Di.-hop lleber in 1824, was capable of accommo- 
dating nearly t'wo thousand persons. Tlic liishop longed 
to communicate to them some “ spiritual gift,” and he 
spared no labour. The two excellent chaYilains were at 
once called to conference, and the progrannuo of the Visi- 
tation was soon arranged. l^ach dfiy the church was 
opened for morning prayers; eacli day the Bishop expounded 
tiic Holy Gospel, with much tenderness; and each day moro 
than two hundred persons assembled to receive the wwd at 
his mouth. On Good Friday and Easter Day, the whole 
body of the military thronged the spacious church. Such 
a sight called forth all the Bishop’s powers. To arrive in 
time, he had far outstripped the camp, and his sermons 
Avcrc all left behind ; but lie made frestf ones on each 
occasifm, more suitable, perhaps, because written under 
present impressions. Meerut was full of sickness and sad 
hearts, and deep sympathy had been aroused for one of the 
chaplains into wdiose house death had again and again 
entered. As three dear children were in quick succession 
earned to their burial, the hearts of all were moved and 
prepar'd to receive the w^ord, wdion the Bishop on Easter 
Day addj-essed his crowded audience from 1 Thess. 

13, 14, and spoke of the “ Child of sorrow consoled by 
the fact, the bemetits, and the prospects of the Eesurrec- 
tion.” It was hard to decide wdiich was the most 
ing sight : — when hundreds of strong men were melted into 
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tears under the power of his appeals ; or when, the public 
service ended, ho went into the house of mourning, and 
read his sermon once again to the bereaved and weci)iug# 
mother ! 

The number presijjptcd for confirmation on Easter Eve 
had bec'ii one hundred and twenty-two : the number of com- 
municants on Easter Eay was one hundred and twenty. 
The evening services, thougli voluntary as it res2)e(;ted the 
attendance of the troops, and though tlie Eishop did not 
prciach, w'ere largely attended ; anc^ on Easter IVIonday and 
Tuesday the interest continued unabated. 

On Wednesday the Eishop preaclied in a pretty mis- 
sionary chapel, built by the Eeguin Sumroo, and under the 
(iliargo of a catechist named TMchards. On this occasion 
seventy natives were baptised and confirmed. 

Oil Thursday divine service Avas celebrated on occasion of 
the consecration of a new^' burial-ground ; and on Friday one 
hundred sick soldiers Avero Ansited in hospital, addressed 
tenderly, and prayed for. The fine schools of the Dragoons 
and Eufts Avere also examined. 

On Saturday, two hours were spent amongst the iiaiiA’e 
Christians, and tw^o hours more in earnest and anxious con- 
ference Avith the cliaj)hiiiis — the mind of one liaA'ing Ix'en 
long harassed with conscientious scruples on various church 
questions. 

Kvery inteiwal of time hotwoen tlu'so public duties was 
fillt'd u]) wdtli receiving A’isiiors and returning visits : amongst 
the former appeared, to the Eisliop’s great 2deasur(‘, II. II. 
Thomas, Esq., O.S., the son of his old controversial adver- 
sary, Archdeacon Thomas, of Eatli. 

This aceum illation of duty jiroA^ed too much, andAAdien the 
following Sunday morning’s sermon had heen preached to 
a larg(}r audience than evei*, anil the Sunday afternoon’s 
f^ermon to the luitiA'CS in their missionary cliajiel, the Eisho^) 
fell ill. 

His skilful doctor was happily at hand, and Ly his direc- 
tions. every engagement Avas relinquished, the day of 
cleparturo postponed, and |)crfect quiet enjoined. Ey God’s 
blessing, the illness jiroAxd tcTn^Jorary and ijassod aAvay, but 
nothing more Avas done. Nor w^as it necessary. The 
desired impression was produced, and his labour had not 
l^cii in Amin in the Lord. Tlio prayers wfith Avhich oAmiy- 
thing had been begun, continued, and ended, seemed to bo 
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at once heard and answered. The whole tone of relij^on 
was raised, and its influence seemed to pervade all minds. 
fEven in the social intercourse of every day much kindly 
feeling was elicited ; and the splendid entertainments given 
fey the IhifFs find Dragoons at their respective mess-rooms 
were rendered subservient to edificatj(.)u by the addresses 
delivered. At no station hitherto visited, had a larger 
blessing been vouchsafed. 

^ I look hack,’ the Bishop says himself, ‘ on the fifteen 
Meerut days with peculiar thankfulness, from the vast ex- 
tent of tbe population, the time falling in Passion and 
Easter weeks, the amazing opportunities for extensive use- 
fulness, and the tranquillity restored to the mind of a most 
amiable, pious, simple-hearted chaplain.’ 

He had been too much occupied at Meerut to turn aside 
for any sight. He only made what he called ‘‘a pilgrimage” 
to Sirdhaiia, the residence of the Begum Sumroo, who had 
died about a month bc»forc. Being now restored by rest, 
he bade farewell to his kind entei’taiiiers, Mr. Glyn, the 
judge, and Mr. Whiting the chaplain, and pressed on to the 
camp at Deyrali Dhoon. He was then on the foot of the 
Ilimalayah MountaiiivS ; and on April 16th, 1836, the very 
day fixed in the plan arranged for him by Captain Garden 
nine montlis before, he ascended thorn and halted at Mus- 
sooree, wondering at the goodness and mercy which had 
followed him, and made the crooked places so straight, and 
the rough places so smooth. 

Mussoorec was only a halting-place on the way to Simlah; 
and the Bishop was welcomed and entertained by Captain 
and Mrs. Brace, two cherished friends and companions of 
his voyage from England. On April 22nd, he writes as 
foUows 

* We spend our da^^’s most pleasantly, and, as I hope, 
profitably. How good is God, to interpose seasons of -^Ini 
and reflection between hurried successions of duty. Now 
We have time for thought, prayer, meditation, preparation. 
Now the soul retires into itself, instead of acting perpetually 
in external things. It heals itself as well as others. I 
sure when my camp came up, and I got re-possession oi 
Thomas dKempis, one interior sentiment of that remarkable 
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Fjiiiit-likc writer recalled me to myself more than a hundred 
conversations with men : — “ It is good for mo, O Lord, that 
Thou hast humbled me, that I might learn Thy righteous-^ 
iioss, and might cast away all elation and presumption of 
hcprt. It is profitable for me that confusion hath covered 
iny face, that 1 migljj; seek Thee for my consolation rather • 
than men. There i% no one who can console me of all who 
aj’C under fho heavens, except Thou, O Lord my God, the 
heavenly Physician of souls, who smitest and healest, 
bringest down to hell and liftest up. To Thee I commend 
myself, and all that relates to me, t^iat Thou mayest chasten 
me. Hotter is it to be punisBed hero than in a future 
world.” (Lib. hi. c. 50.) 1 close my lett(T with a clu'erful 

humble trust in my Almighty Saviour. My life hangs by a 
thread. The Hills which are life to others, may be death 
to me. “ Christ is all” to D. C.’ 

There was neither chaplain nor church when the Bishop 
entered Mussooveo, but he s(ddom left a place as he found 
it. Divine service was 2 )erformed twice each Sunday at 
Landour, the neighbouring sanatarium for sick soldiers ; and 
as soon as the overcrowded room gave significance to the 
ap])(uil, he announced his intention to build a church, and 
called a public mt eting to make the necessary arrangements. 
The result is thus described by himself : — 

‘Mussoohee, Tuesday y April 20, 1836, 6-30 a.m. — Yery 
chilly morning ; thermometer 44® ; driven in from my walk 
by the wintry cold. Yesterday also wms cold, with a 
cloudy sky and rain. My poor terrified frame, accustomed 
for four years to excessive heat, is shrivelled up wdth this 
English jandlLry \veathor. But wdiat a blessing such hills 
iire ! There were twelve new houses built last season 
(April to October), and there will he more this. Is or are 
'WO without hopes of an English-liko country church being 
built. 1 w"as sitting, about eleven o’clock, with two or 
throe gentlemen w'ho had called, amongst whom was 
t^aptain Blair, just returned along the hills from Sftnlah, 
'when the two leading persons at Meerut, Hamilton and 
Hutchinson, came in to talk wuth me about the churchP nf 
'which I gave notice on Sunday. We soon warmed. Plans, 
sites, architects, means of supply, were arranged in about 
^0 hours. I promised one tliousand rupees from the 
. Church Building Fund, two hundred rupees from the 
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Christian Knowledge Socict}'', and two hundred rupees 
myscl/. Tlu'ee gentlemen each subscribed two hundred 
and one hundred. We ordered our ponies and johnpons 
(commonly so called, but properly char-palkee ; a four-legged 
chair, carried on two poles by two or more men, and usual 
on the hills), on the instant, to go ^d see the three or 
four places pronounced eligible for sites? The heavens were 
cloudy ; and no sun to dread. AV e were on the grounds 
from two to four o’clock, and selected the best spot. Before 
night Mr. Bateman, my chaplain, had sketched an elevation 
for a church, fifty feet hy twenty-five, to hold two hundred 

f )coplo ; and I had fiiiisnecf my letter to the owner of the 
and. On Monday we hope to be ready for the .pubhc 
meeting. AFy church-building cxi^erience at home comes 
in, and enables me to speak witli decision. Deo gratias.^ 

‘ May 4//s. — AVe shall have a church here presently. 
The beautiful plan was entirely approved by the Committee 
here on Monday, as well as by a scientific officer at Saha- 
runporo to whom it was submitted. The estimate is 
three thousand two hundred rupees ; and the subscription 
already raised amounts to three thousand three hundred 
rupees. A little hesitation remains about the exact site, 
bc(;ausc the habitations ramble over a space of four or five 
miles ; but we have two in view, and I hope before we 
leave, on May Kith, to lay the first stone.’ 

^ May lOM. — God be thanked, I have just returned from 
measuring out the site for our new church, to be cfdlcd 
Christ-Church, wliich Air. Proby has giviiii us out of his 
own garden. This will be the first church built in India 
after the pattern of aii English ])arish church. It wiU 
stand on a mountain like Zion, “ beautiful for situation.” 
The tower is eighteen feet square, and tfiirty-five feet 
high : the body of the church is fifty-five by twenty- 
three.’ » 

^Monday, May lijth, — On Saturday wx' laid the foundation- 
stone of Christ-Church, Alussoorec. The whole Christian 
population poured out. Tlie scene on the gently sloping 
sitfo of the hill was exquisite ; and the entire ground 
around the circuit of the foundations was crowded. The 
Hhnalayah Mountains never witnessed such a sight. As 
we were departing, the band of the Ghoorka regiment 
struck up the National Anthem, which echoing and re- 
echoing amongst the mountains, w^as the finest thing 1 
ever heard. Afterwards I entertained the^ Committee 
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at dinner.^ Wo sat down, twenty-one, in camp fasldon— . 
each sending his own chair, knives, forks, plates, and. 
spoons. God be magnified ! The whole celebration was' 
unique. It will be tlio first church raised amidst the (‘ternal 
snows of Upper India, and all planned, (‘xeciited, and money 
raised in a single mo^ith. Nino months will finish it.’ 

This was the Bishop^s last public act in this place ; and 
after writing the abovt' lines lie commenced his journey, 
and plunged into the sea of mountains inlcrveniiig between 
Mussoorce and Simlah. Nothing -^could be more sublime 
than the scenerJ^ Now one huge mass standing forth in 
its naked majesty of rode and precipice ; now a si.'cond 
clothed in the beauty of the flowering rhododtnidron ; and 
now a third, varied with plantations of the lir and ])ine. 
The summits of the wdiole range pn'se^nted a continually 
changing outline ; each deep ravine, or kh ud, was a Led of wild 
tiowers ; and every little patch of soil sj)ared hy the moun- 
tain torrent, w'as formed into terraces for the gi’owth of grain, 
and the site of a native village. Narrow paths winding round 
the mountain sides connected these villages togolher, formed 
the route for travellers, and h'd to each day’s resting-place. 
Often from the resting-place the goal was in full view, and 
apparently close at hand ; hut such was the projection of the 
mountain spurs, and such the depth of the ravines, that 
gciierallv hour after hour would i)aS'^ away, and ten or 
twelve miles ho passed, before it was faiily reached, and the 
clay’s work done. This was no route for elej)hants, camels, 
palanquins, or comfortable tents; and these were accord- 
iiigly exchanged for ex])ericncod ponies, stout sticks, hill 
tc'iits, and johnpons. The main camp with all thq heavy 
l)uggago, Asns^^^ent round by tbe h)wer route of Nabun ; 
whilst indispensable things wore carried on the backs of 
I’uh arries, or IHll-men, hired for the purpose, and acjcus- 
tomed to the duty. They piudectly understood the ]>hilo- 
sophy of a division of labour, so that a company of two 
hundred and fifty barely sufficed. 

The attempt to cross the mountains was a serious matter 
in those days, and not free from danger. No mountains 
. in the world are more precipitous ; no alternations of 
boat and cold more trying. And there was no way of 
tiscape. The route once entered, Bishop and Puharrie 
^ust tread the same track, shiver under the same cold, 
faint under the same heat, and incur the same rislj. No 
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g^no could succour his -neighbour. Colonel Young, who 
was well acquainted with the route, and gave the Bishop 
• the great advantage of his society and protection, was wont 
to announce beforehand the dangers of the day. But ho 
never offered liel]) : knowing well that to attempt to aid, 
was to increase the peril. One he forewarned all 
that the most ci’itical part of the journey was to be en- 
countered; and recomniendcd caution. The reason soon 
became apparent. At a certain spot, the path, meeting 
with a rock cropping out of the mountain side, too hard to 
be cut through, and tot' large to be removed, rose over it, 
steep as the roof of a liouse, barely three feet wide, and 
with an ascent and descent of twenty feet ; whilst on one 
side the mountain stood up like a perpendicular wall, and 
on the other sunk sheer down, at least tln*t'e thousand feet, 
without a tree or slirub to break the fall. ^J'he Colonel 
alighted, and bade his mule go on ; she passed safely over; 
he followed, and walked on, never stop])ing even to look 
back, till ho reached the next encampment. “ What would 
have been the use he said. Tlie Bisliop followed in his 

S x)!!, borne carefully by his Ilill-moii ; hut it made the 
h come sliort, to see his feet suspended, as they neces- 
sarily wei‘0, over the dizzy height. One pony, when it 
reached the ridge of the rock, was seized with a sudden 
panic, and stood still, trembling violently. An instant more, 
and it would luive fallen headlong, and been dashed to 
pieces ; hut its master covered its eyes, and led it gently and 
safidy down ; instinct serving better than sight. 

Colonel Young, who was Political Agent, was making his 
annual tour of inspection, and Ins presence was a singular 
advantage to those desirous of heeoining acqimintcd with the 
manners and customs of tlie mountaineers. They gathered 
round him at every village, and he held “ cutcliery,’^ listen- 
ing to complaints, dispensing justice, and enforcing moral 
ohligatioiis. Thus, their religion, amusements, prejudices, 
oaths, marriages, laws of inheritance, and manner of settling 
disputes gradually became familiar to the Bishop, and 
aflbrded data for their improvement. . . 

When the Colonel had arrived at the limits of his juns- 
‘diction, and was about to take his leave and return to 
Mussooree, a meeting of the llill-men was summoned, and 
the Bisliop addressed them at some length, expressing the 
deep interest be felt in their welfare, and promising to use 
every jsQbrt to provide them with schools and instructors. 
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Tlicy clapped their hands and shouted for joy, and pledge^ 
themselves to do all that he desired. 

> 

The Bishop and his party now journeyed on alone ; and 
it was necessary to hasten, for supplies began to fail. Several 
potty Rajahs came oiit to pay coiripiiinents, as their respec- 
tive toiTitories wore' entered ; and amongst them one who 
brought, as a present, some lioney and a sheep. Tliis last 
was particularly acceptable, for the small flock -which had 
accompanied the camp from Mussooree ^^'as eaten u]) ; and 
only a few du(‘ks and fowls, carried o^i men’s backs, remained. 
The present being aeeepti'd, however, a it 'turn was necessary, 
and it was difficult to find anything suitable. At length 
the sight of two or three ponds ol‘ water in the mountain 
hollows brought the ducks to mind, and when it was ascer- 
tained that they would Lc accounted most })recious, since no 
Hiuih birds had been seen before, two <liu‘ks and a drake 
were at once presented, and carried off, loudly vociferating, 
in tlio arms of the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Secretary for the Horne I)('partment. They were lilx'ratcd at 
the ponds, and their noisy aeknowh'dgmonts contrasted ludi- 
crously enough with the silent astoni>hinent of the ass(‘mhled 
crowds. AVhen the New Zealander stands on the ruins of 
Tiondoii Bridge, and reads that ducks ar(‘ indigenous in the 
Ilimaiayah Mountains, may tliis hook live to correct the 
stat('Tneiit and solve' the m3^'^te^y ! 

The rains now sot in ; and heavy stoinns, with thunder 
and lightning, disquieted the cam[). Trenches were required 
to carry off the water. The tents were saturated, and 
hocame heavy to carry in the day, and dangt'rous to sleep 
hi at night. It was, therefore, wdth great delight that on 
June ord, aftft* much discomfort, the whole party straggled 
into Simhih, and found shelter in a comfortable homo. The 
journey had occupied eiglitcvn days. All suffered except 
pie Bishop : his health and spirits happily remained fii’iii. 
Three extracts from his journal-letters w'ill express his 
grateful feelings : — 

‘ S[>Ti.An, 7-00 fecfnhorc llie li'vel of the jrm, 
Frhlaif^ Jane 3, 1&36 ; TIurmometer 73“ 

• at four P. M. ’ ’ 

'Wo arrived here this morning after a march of four 
hours. Judge of my delight, when a packet of seventy- 
one letters and papers were placed on niy table ; and this 
addition to forty -three sent out to me, on the preceding 
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^day, but I am too inucli fatigued to enter on them. My 
spirits also arc ovcrwlielmcd. The impression on a first 

« reading is thankfulness to the *‘God of all grace/’ for his 
goodnc'ss to the most unworthy of his creatures. 

, ^ Safurdat/j June 4rih, A calm delightful repose of cio*lit 

hours ill our nice bungalow ; perfee;^ quiet ; no jabbering 
tongues of three or four hundred na fives at half-past two 
o’clock in the morning ; no bugle sounding at four o’clock; 
no exhausting maixili of three or fopr hours ! When our 
camp fi’oin hc*low has come uji with my books, papers, and 
implements of business,^! hope to sit down for four months’ 
diligent work in this charming climate. But one hundred 
and fourteen letters ratlicu' overwhelm me ! I have been 
at pres('nt only able to take them, like Hezekiah, and 
spread them before the Lord. I have twice done so — ex- 
panded them on my desk — turned them over — and prayed 
for each individual who has Avritten them, especially for the 
sixty-six brethren assembled in Islington, who signed the 
letter of January 5th. 

^ First Snn(t((i/ after Trinity^ Jane 6i/t. Blessed be this 
holy morn ! All calm, all inspiring j^eacc and gratitude. 
I am sitting at six o’clock in the moniing in my room, 
with its windows open jdl round, and the sun just making 
its Avay over the eastern hills. There is not a sound to 
interrupt the moments of communion Avith the Author and 
l^rescrver of my blessings. But something more* is wanting 
than external repo.''(; and oiiportuiiities — even Thy Guace, 
() Jllessed Saviour, or the soul cleaA’es to the dust still, nor 
rises ever toAvards Thyself. Quicken Thou mo according to 
I’liy Avord ! 

‘ Thi’cc of our party arc likely to be confined from church 
from over- fatigue upon the marcli, and sloping for nine 
days in damp tents. They liaA^e smart fcA'^ers. I oavc my 
own cxt^rr.ption, under God, fikthe better tents proAuded for 
me, and the less fatigue T underwent. 

‘But I must break off. I have no books, no robes, no 
sermons, and am AA'aiting for their coming up before the 
tim6 for service.’ 

Thus the rest at 8imlah commc'nced ; and it continued 
without any serious interruption for four months. It was 
a pleasant respite from “ the burden and heat of the day 
both in a natural and spiritual sense. The society was 
very agreeable ; and the Bishop did everything to pro- 
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mote kindly feeling by social intercourse and small wpekl , 
parties. 

There was no clergyman in charge of the station; but 
divine service was performed twice each Suudiiy in a 
small room given for the purpose by Liidy William, 
llentinck. Here the lijshop and his chaplain officiated ; and 
arrangcinonts were sot)ii set on foot for giving an ecclesias- 
tical appearance to the building by the erection of a lower 
and ch'.iiicel, and for^ promoting the comfort of the con- 
gregatioii by the addition of a clock and Ixdl. Ih^wer-books 
wore supplied ; singing comnionced and the Siiiulavs were 
the happiest da3^s in the week, and worthy to be held in 
lasting remembrance. 

But the Bishop’s leisure was cmjdoyed chiefly in the 
preparation of a volume of sermons, and in carrying them 
tlirough the press. They were what the title-page ])ro- 
fessed, Mormons preached in India and wme arranged 
into a series in order to show the “ Tendency of Chris- 
tianity.” 

In those employments, and in much important coiTcspon- 
deiice, tlie summer at Simlali jiasscd away ; and as October 
drew near, the camp was re-organised at the foot of the 
liills and the Bishop prepared to des(‘end and resume his 
visitation. Early in the morning of October lOtii, each 
one who had straggled wearily into Simlah, on June ord, 
look up his staff, and prepared to quit it. Ccmvergiiig at 
flic same time from different points, friend after friemd — 
Colonel Hamilton, Mr. and IMrs. Taylor, raptaiu and jJrs. 
Curtis, ]Mr. llaikes. Captain Siin])Son, IVIr. Wake, and others 
—joined the party, and mc‘t at the boundary of Simlah. 
After having partaken of the coffee and rclreshmeiits kindly 
provided, eveiy^onc stood up uncovered on the mountain 
l>row, and the Bishop commended all to God, rendering 
thanks for the past, and entreftting grace and guidance for 
the future. Then Avith a blessing, and a cordial faroAvell, 
»Siuiluh and Simlah friends disappeared from sight. A 
f'tecp doscimt and a journey of ten miles led to a biingalpAV 
yherc the heat of the day was ]>assod ; and then a further 
journey of fifteen miles led to the resting place of Sabba-,^ 
tlioo. It was pleasant to see a j^icce of level ground, and 
te tread upon it. A week was spent amongst friends, 
lu order to get accustomed gradually to the atmo- 
sphere in the plains: and arrangements were made that 
Ihc children of the llill-mcn, educated in the Government 
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*sclioql, should be trained to act as schoolmasters, in fulfil- 
ment of the pledge given hy the Bishop. 

^ The march was resumed on the 17th, and led, not 
directly, but obliquely downwards. The route was still 

i-amoiigst the mountains ; the scenery continut‘d very grand • 
the air felt fresh and pure ; when suddenly the path sunk 
out of sight, a curtain seemed to bcT* withdrawn on either 
side, and the plains of India lay stretched before the eyes, 
misty with heat, and boundless in exMnt. Tlie first fecliir** 
Avas to stai’t back and return ; but duty said “ go forward,” 
and it was obeyed. I;i one half hour all were enveloped 
once more in the heat of India. The foot of the mountains 
is most unhealthy : and it was necessary to remove the 
camp from the place where it was pitched, and to hasten on. 
In two days, IiLUO])ur on the lliver Sutlej was reached, and 
the Bishop was welcomed hy Captain (now Sir Claude) 
AV'ade, the llesident. 

It was at Itoopur tliat Lord AVilliam Bentinck met llun- 
jeet Singh : so that tlie place had some histoi-ical interest: 
but the ohject of visiting it was to drop down the river 
Sutlej to Lodiaiiah. Suhsequent ovemts have made the ter- 
ritory familiar : hut it was tlien little known. Huge boats, 
built upon the Indus, were in readiness : and the sti'oam 
bore them down forty miles within ten hours. This was 
the very stream ^tho llyphasis) whi{'.h Alexander’s soldiers 
refused t(* cross. He had passed the Indus at Attack — the 
Jhaluin (llydaspos) at Jhelum, whei’o he conquered and 
behaved so nobly to I’orus — the Chonah (Akesincs) — and 
the llanec (Ilydraotcs). But from the Sutlej he was com- 
pelled ti) turn hack and retrace his steps. AVhilst gliding 
down it, the Bishop rose upon the deck, and looking towards 
the territory of the Punjab, then scarcely l<#iown, exclaimed 
aloud, — I take possession of this laud in the name of my 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ.” It seemed little likely at 
the tiiiio that we should have any inheritance to put our 
foot on. But this incident is surely very remarkable, when 
copnc!{;tcd witli our speedy possession of the whole territory, 
tlie favourahle prospects of our missions there, and the help 

^ ^and deliverance Christian England drew from thence in her 
extreme necessity. It seems to show how faith has power 
with God, and still prevails. 

Lodiaiiah was then the watch-house for Lahore, and the 
frontier station on our side the river. About one huiidrea 
Christians resided there, and the Bishop at once began ms 
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ministrations amongst them. Tlic erection of a church was 
the first object ; and towards it, liberal contributions were 
made. A committee was appointed : the sketch of a gothic 
church to hold one hundred persons was drawn and ap- 
Di’ovcd : a site was selected : and an application iiiado' for ** 
•I grant to Govcn:iment. Christ- Church, Lodiaiiali, was 
the result of those efforts : and till a chaidain could bo 
iij)pointcd, the llisho]) made arrangements, as in other cases, 
[or a Sunday assenibJi|jlg, and the reading of ]a*ayers and 
ii sernnai. On the single Sunday assigned to this station, 
two s('rviccs were ])erfornied, and 4:i<^nfirnnition with the 
Holy Sacrament admin istertnl. All was interesting and 
impros^i^'e. The iniluenco of (.^aptaiii AVade ^A as very great, 
and all for good and his hosiiitality and kindness wei*e 
without bounds. lie had charge, not only of the ooninm- 
jilcatious Avilh Itunjeet Singh, (who had sent to the llihlio]). 
Vakeels Avith liis conijjliments, and forty ])ols of sweetmeats, 

a Tiuz/.ur,) but of the tAVO ‘cx-Eliiigs of Cauhiil, aaIio after- 
^\!lr(ls tiguri'd so ])roininontly in the uVtfghan Avar. They 
noAV ptnisionors on the llrilish Gov<'rnment, and Ihx'd 
ill a garden-house near Lodianali. The llishoj) Avas nlloAAxd 
U) visit them : h\it no sort of ceremony Avas ])L‘rmitted, 
mill every one Avas strictly enjoined to N>ear hoth hat and 
boots. 

Shah Soojah, AAdio w'as afterwards conducted hy the 
Ihitish army to Caubul, and jduced u])oii the throne, AA^as 
lirst visited. TFo was a stout, middle-aged, good-looking 
man, respectahly, hut not richly, dressed. ILe sat upon aii 
ottoman, and the lii.diop on a chair close hy. After the 
^usual coinpliiiK'nts, he said, — “ Does your loidshi]) know 
tlui GoA'ernor-Gi'Uoral ? 1 Avant to be hinught to his notice. 
One Avoid from'^liiui would seat me on the throne of my 
ancestors ; and then the Diiglisli and tlnar rumen t 

would have in mo a firm fricntl. W^ith only four thousand 
lupeos I lately made an attempt myself, ami it was very 
nearly successful. My children are asking nie Avhut sort 
a place Cauhul is ; and unless some aid is given, they 
Will liA’o and die without seeing their inheritance. I A\dsh 
diose things to be })U*adcd before the Governor-General.” 

The llishop assured him that he Avould rememher and re- 
port what he had said; hut urged that in his present state, ho 
^'ns exempt from many of the troubles pressing u})ou kings, 
ic it not be better to remain contented and ]K>aceful ? 

‘ True,’’ he rejoined, with some shrewdness hut your 
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lordship, for instance, fills a high and important post : you 
can do much good : you have much iiiducnco : many de- 
pend on you : would you wish to retire from all this, and 
bo banished from the world and forgotten ? 

• The Ih'sliop confessed lie should not. “ Neither do I, my 
lord.’’ • 

The oilier brother, Shah Zemaun, ^'as blind and fretful. 

1 1 is eyes liad been put out when dj*ivcn from Caubul : and 
he was now helph'ss and hopeless. W converse was chiefly 
on religious subjects, and the interview was brief. 

It was from these •kings that Ttunjeet Singh extorted 
the famous Koh-i-noor which now gracios the regalia of 
our Queen : and it is at Loodianah that some of the most 
magnificent shawls are manufactured. The ladies of 
3^]ngland little know from what jjoor mud huts these costly 
fitbrics issue. 

Through Sirhind and Rajprtorah the camp now moved 
towards IJmhallah, then a small, now a large station, where 
Mr. Edgewortli courti'ously received the IHshop. The usual 
divine services were perfonnod in his house on Sunday, 
Octohor 29th. A marriage was also performed here by his 
chaplain. 

Pros<^ing on towards Kurnaul, the camp was pitched for 
one night at Tliancsir, a very celebrated place in Eastern 
story, abounding with niagnifictuit t(‘mph\s, immense tanks, 
and very h(dy Jirahmins. The latter found out the liishop’s 
])UTidit, and taking him from tlu' cam]) at night, inquired 
about his mastc'r’s faith and duty” — What were his i)lans.'^, 
Wliat his religion ? ♦ AVhat his liabits ? What his reasons 
for travelling ? AV'liat his teaching ? T^o pundit was a 
Cdiristian, a sf)n of AtiutkI Mus-scch, going down to Calcutta 
to (jomplcte his education at^ Ih^hop’s College, and as the 
best an‘NW(U' to sr)Tne of the^o c]U(»stioj\s, ho went and fetched 
from the tent Dr. AliU’s Sanscrit work, called the Chnstfi 
Sa/igita. It is scarcely necessary to sny that this is an epic 
poem in Sanscrit verse, containing the history of Christianity 
.and the evidences on which it rest/;. It is a wonderful prooi 
of genius and learning, and a most valuable gift and legacy 
to India. So much were these learned Brahmins struc 
with the poem, as the pundit road it, that they conbnual y 
asked for more and more ; and it was not till day * 

and the camp began to move, that they released hiin> 
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saying, that The Lishop himself must ho an angpl ; ” 
and that mere mortal man could have written such 

a book.^^ 

Iviirnaul was at this time a very largo and important 
station under the spiritual charge of the Itcv. W. Parish,o 
who received the Bishop into his house. There was a large 
church ; and much tiilie and thought were devoted to adding 
a tower to it. No result followed at th(^ time, hut even- 
tually the tower rosqfcfi tall Homan structure, only to he 
rouioved elsewhere, wnm Kurnaul, as a military station, 
was ahandonod. The Church, hov;cvcr, as it stood, was 
consecrated, and a little building was also licenced for 
divine* soi’vice, to Avhich some interest attached. It was 
called “ the soldiers’ meeting-house,” and was built entirely 
at the cost of the soldiers of an English regiinenl, by whom, 
on leaving the station, it was handed over to the cha])l:fiu 
for the use of their successors. It was a neat bungalow. 
The middle ])art was fitted up for divine service, and the 
e\tcrir)r verandah was closed and ])ai titioiiod into little 
cliambers, where soldiers might singly shut the door, and 
j)ray ” to their father in secret. In the hands of the chap- 
lain, and ^^'atched over by him, its tendency was truly to 
editicatiou. It was named St. John’s (Jhapel. 

A flourishhig Temperance Society existed at Kurnaul, 
patronised and chiefly support'd by one excellent officer, 
whose history was singular. f>iiginally gay and worldly, 
to say no w'orse, *his change of mind, and conversion to 
(iod, were very marked. He Avas in a company whore 
U'cklcss gamhling was going on ; and on a A^ery largo stake 
liciiig ])rop().sed, one of the jdayers took from his hosoin 
a piiiall hideous black figure, iiitoiidcd to represent the 
devil. He addJ’Cssed himself to it ; called it his host and 
ciily friend ; coaxed, pleaded, threatened, and prayed for 
i^uccc'ss ill terms of fearful Idasphemy. The Ca])tain AA'as 
liorror-struck. He left the company at once, and that night 
fouiul him ])rostrato in tt'ars of penitence before God. Nor 
did ho join the woild again till his j)rayers Avcrc heard,, his 
oyos opened, and his soul had found peace. He Avas now 

helicver in Christ, ayd ready to every good Avord anej 
work. This Temperance Society had originated with him, 
and ho Avas present when the IKshop addressed the incinhers 
groat power and effect. Colonel Sale, afterwards so 
distinguished at Jcllalabad and elsewhere, Avas also present, 
liaving joiued the Society himself as an example to the troops. 
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Tte congregations on tlic two Sundays given to Kumaul 
were very largo, and tlie impression was very great, A 
deputation of the Roman Catholics even waited on the 
Bishop, to thank him for his sermons, which they had 
• almost all attended. So great, indeed, was the effect, that 
some alarmists sent down an earnest application to Cal- 
cutta for a priest “ to stay the plfigue.^' 

XJpAvards of a liundred soldiers and others were confirmed 
with the usual addrt'sses ; and the ifort day two fine men of 
tlie loth Tjighl Infantry came up to the chaplain — “Please 
sir, will you give us our scA^cn duties. 

The next day an ordination was held, and Anund Mus- 
seeh, a hrahiiiiii eoiivei-t of fifteen years standing, and 
known to Bishop Ileher, A\'as admitted to IToly Orders. He 
had heen called to Sinilah, and s])ent some time in familiar 
iiftercoiirso there, AA'liich had proved highly satisfactory. To 
himself there Avas no ohjectlon; hut his wife remained a 
heathen, and her infiuonco was sinistc'r. In primitive times 
no convert Avas admitted to Holy Oi’ders unless ho had won 
over his whole family to the faith of Christ ; and there was 
much wisdom in the rule. It was not, h()AVCA’’or, insisted on 
in the present case; hut all due inquiries haAung heen made, 
AnuudOIussec'h was onlaiiied upon the title of the Church 
[Missionary Society, and apjiointed, with a stipend of eighty 
rupees a month, to labour at Kumaul, under the direction 
of the eha])lain. lie was the first native the Bishop had 
ordained, and the first Brahmin (for Ahdool Mussooh was a 
[Mahometan) admitted to IToly Orders in our Church. The 
usual questions pr()])0'^ed to the candidate Avore read by the 
Bishop himself ill Hindustani, and Ordination was adminis- 
tered in the same language ; though the pronunciation of 
the AA^ords Avas somewhat imperfect. Years past — and then 
regret mingled Avilh the recollections of tlic day. 

On Monday, TTovemhor 14th, the march was resumed, 
and Ihe camp halted at Paniput, Sumalka, Soniput, Alipore; 
— places full of traditions and historical reminiscences, 
abounding with game of all descriptions ; and on Novemher 
, ,18th entered Delhi. The impression of magnificenco, splen- 
dour, activity, and, alas ! flagrant immorality, m^de 
mind by a former hasty visit, were abundantly confirmed by 
a longer stay and more accurate observation. ^ , 

The Bishop’s arrival was notified to Colonel Skinner, wno 
at once drove down to the chaplain’s house, and repeate 
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Ills cfirncst request that he might he favoured with a visit, 
pieparatory to the consecration of his church. This Colonel 
Skinner was a man of much celehritj^ and the commander , 
of a famous body of light horse calh'd by his name. His 
“ LiA^ '' has reciontly been publislu'd, aiul possesses great, 
iiiton'st ; but at Delhi^it was listened to from his own lips. 
Ills father held a command in the Mahratta army, and 
introduced his son into it at a vei*y early ago. He soon 
saw hard duty, and, .to use his own words, was engaged 
in lighting every inoyiing lu'foro bri'akfast for niontbs togo- 
llicr. Ho entered our service ahojit the j^ear and 

di^tinguislu'd himself greatly hy his sagacity and ])orsonal 
hill very. He raisc'd and commanded a. body of Irrc'gnhir 
Cavalry, and was inad(' a full Colonel of the English army 
]»\' (Jroorgt' the JAiiirth, who himself ])nt his name at the 
licad of the list, and overruled all questions of etiquette -in 
l\is favour. 3'mtering into Didhi with a conqueiing army, 
twenty yt'ars ago, and gazing on its countless domes and 
minarets, h(‘ made a vow that, if (*ver he was able, In^ would 
erect an J'higUsli church which should uplift the cross amongst 
them. Tlie timi' <iaim' when he was enabled to coiiimcncc 
the work; and ho ]>ersovcrcd, although the cost far surpassed 
the estimate', and he had lost thc‘ bulk of his fortune hy the 
ftiilnrc of Caleuita agency houses. Tlic church rose slowly 
notwithstanding. Governnu'nt offered to relieve him, and 
CDinplcte the work, hut ho declined the offer. His vow 
might 1)0 delayed, hut must still he kept. And now he 
slnod before the Bishop, a tall, stout, dark man, of fifty-six, 
clad in a inilitaiy drc'ss of blue, silver, and steel, with a 
heavy lioliind on In’s head, a hn)adsword at his sidt', and a 
ved ribbon on his breast, to say that the church was finislu'd, 
»n(l to heg theS; it might ho consc'crafed. His sons wi're 
f'hristians, as he was, hut his wife' remained a ^Mahometan, 
though, as he said 'vsdth tears,” a better wife for more than 
thirty years no man ever had.” 

The Jlishop instantly drove aHIIi him down to the church. 

It Was a beautiful Grecian building in the form of a cr,oss. 
With handsome porticoes at each extremity ; three of them 
hrnning entrances with flights of steps ; the fourth closed in 
appropriated for the chancel. The body of the building 
Was circular, and surmounted by an ornamented dome, 
and cross. The flooring was marble, and a tempo- 
rary desk and pulpit served for the present occasion. The 
^hole effect was very chaste and beautiful. The Bishop 
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was delighted, and, mindful of the founder, called it St. 
James, and fixed November 22nd for the consecration. 

On that day, a large congregation assembled, and a very 
striking and impressive sermon, going a good deal into detail, 
-was preached. 

After the consecration, the wIioIq European society of 
Delhi met at Colonel Skinner’s hospitable abode, and ex- 
])ressed their deep gratitude to him. They also requested 
the j)ublicati<)n of the Bishop’s seimon as commemorative 
of the day. A most kindl}' feeling pervaded every mind. 

A confirmation followed, and the dt)lonel, with his three 
sons, knelt at tin? altar to dedicate liimst'lf, as ho had pre- 
viously dedicated his church, to the service of God. The 
scone was very impressive, and the Bishop’s address moved 
all to tears. At the conclusion, the Colonel himself at- 
tempted to express his ac^knowledgmeiits, hut wo]*ds faded, 
and he wept sihaiily whilst the Jlishop prayed that the 
kindness shown to the house of his God might be returned 
sevenfold into bis own bosom. Alas ! that a cburch, so 
beautiful in its design, and so interesting in its early annals, 
should, before' many years had passed, have been “ riddled 
■Nvith balls, filled with dying men, and made a inugazino for 
shot and shells ! ” 

It will readily he helievcd, that on thivS occasion, all the 
wonders of Delhi were iiis])ected. A visit was paid to tlio 
old King, wdio receivi'd tlic Bishop in state, seated on the 
2 )cacock throne : and also to the Juiiima !Musiced or Mfihoin- 
inedan mosque*. ]\Iucli intercourse also took place with the 
liighe^r class of natives. Alany^ princes, gentry, and learned 
men called, and held discussions of all kinds u 2 >on all sub- 
jects. If tlu'y got no good, they gratified their curiosity, 
slio\vod their courtesy'', and obtained presen tf of books. 

And now' came the closing Sunday, and tho last of these 
most interesting sei’vie^.es, with the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper ; and on Monday, December 3rd, the camp 
moved on. It passed through Chattah, Joyt, and Muttra. 
The^tcmidos at Biudrahuiid and the tomb of Ackbar were 
examined ; and then the Bishop entered the carriage sent 
fpr him by Sir Charles Metcalfe, and drove into Agra. 

Events had marched on during his absence from the 
Presidency^ and Sir Charles, who was left temporary 
Governor-General of India, was greeted ajain as permanent 
Governor of Agra. It rejoiced the Bishop to meet so good 
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a friend; and three weeks were spent happily and profitably 
in his company. The church was consecrated, and a fund 
raised for adding a tower, spire, and bell. A soldier’s chapel . 
was also licenced, as at Kurnaul. Divine services wc'ro 
celebrated twice each Sunday, and morning and evening 
])raycrs with the Ocu^ernor and liis household were duly 
ulforcd and apyjrcciafed. 

Of the fairy Taj Malnd, tlio strong- walk'd Fort, and the 
wilikTiiess of ruins stretching for miles around, it lujeds not 
that anything bo said. The Bishop was now in the biiatcu 
track of India, and it will be bettor, with him, to hasten on. 
Ho had been prevailed on to stay one week beyond his 
time, and he had now to make it uy) by ra])id journeys, lie 
hi'gaii to feel less dread of the sun ; grow tired of the mono- 
tony of the camp ; and shrunk from thc' disturhod nights in 
tlie palanquin. Hence, as far as 2)ossiblo, he resorted to 
wliec'led cai’riages, Avitli rehijs of horses : by which means, 
seventy miles could ho traversed in a day, the camp out- 
stripped, the station ri'ached, and tlu' Sund.ay siived. lUit 
tlion it was lu'cessary to drive all kinds of horses, and to 
])uss over all luanni'r of roads — roads so bad, that lleber, 
who traversed the same route, compares them to a farm- 
yard first trodden into d(‘(q> holes, and then frozen hard ; 
and says, that “ though a buggy can go over lh(.‘m, since it 
CJiii go anywliero, yrt they were noAXT meant for buggies 
nor buggies for them.” 

Thus driven by his cha])laiii, the Bishop, aft(T leaving 
Agra, pressed on to Allyghur: and after performing all 
duti('s there, and examining the wondei ful Fort, made for 
Bareilly. Eighty miles hud to he traversed. Elephants 
and buggies were exhausted hy turns, and when at last all 
traces of a ro?id had disappeared, and no means of further 
progress aj)pearcd, bearers and palanquins, sent out by 
^'lajor Sinyllic, were discovered under a tope of trees, and 
bojo tlic^ Bishop to his journey’s end. Nothing daunted 
him in those days. lie had to make up for a lost week ; 
and it was made up. 

Bareilly however was an important station, and a halt 
■Was made, and the new year (1837) welcomed. There was 
a chaplain, and in his house divine services wore performed. 
But tlierc was no Church, and immediate steps wore taken 
to raise one. An Tin expected obstacle, howcvei’, appeared 
ia the person of the Brigadier in command, lie not only 
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passively declined contributing, but actively opposed the 
project. lie declared that it was the duty of Government 
► to build churches ; that individual interference was uncalled- 
for and unwise ; and that he was not only deternuned to sit 
#?till himsc'lf, but hoik'd nobody else ^^x)uld move. These 
arguments wore urged loudly and uiLrcservcdly at his own 
table, and before a large pai-t}^ wlioni he had invited to 
nic'et the llishop. With liop(*s all sanguine, and plans ma- 
tured, tlic Bishop was not pre])ared for such an outbreak — 
his nerves failed — he shed tears as the only re])ly. No one 
at the moment could uittnfen', howcwc'r ])ainful the scene ; 
but no sooner had the i)arty left the dinner table than a 
fine old Civilian, of fifty yea]\s standing, (piietly ])ut down 
his name for a subscii])tion of oiU3 thousand rupees. 
!Major Sinythe joined him, and ]mt down his naine for two 
hundri'd ; aiiolluu’ ga^'e one hundred ; all gave something — 
and in two days four thousand i*u2)ees wcj'o raised, a com-* 
miltee formed, and an application forwarded for aid 
from Government. Thoiv is now a Christ-Church at 
3 hire ‘illy ; the rc'-'iilt of that appeal, Avhich at first looked so 
unpromising. 

Another ra[)id run of forty-eight miles through FuiTCcd- 

{ )ore and Futtehguiigo, to Ji'llalahad, on January Sih; fol- 
owed Ly another of ecpial distance, varied by a jiassagc 
across tin* mighty Ganges, on January 0th, brought the 
Bishop safidy to l^hittygliur, where he found an excellent chap- 
lain, a good church, and all things in order. Much pleasant 
intercourse took place* here Aviih friends, who were gindually 
passing down the country from Simhih ; the germs of mis- 
sionary w’ork were watcheel and encourage^ ; the Church 
anel burial-grounds w’ore consecrated ; div ine services were 
lierformed ; the Iledy Sacrament and confimiation adminis- 
tered ; — and then the Bishop rejeaned tlie camp for a few 
days’ quiet march. Tlic sportsmen went out, and provided 
the table wdth Avild gc*cse, as on the other side of India it 
liad .been provided wdth wild peacocks. On January 14th, 
the Bishop entered the large station of Cawiipore and rested 
ii^i the chaplain’s house. lie seemed himself to be no worse 
for the efforts he had made ; but all his company suffc^d 
greatly, and over some of them the shadow of death ’ for 
a time had passed. It requires a certain knowledge of India 
to understand the effect of these forced marches, hurried 
journeys, and constant exposure. 
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Cawnporc was an immense station even in 1837. It 
stretclu'd out seven miles in length, contained three thou- 
sand Christian inhabitants, and presented, at first sight,# 
almost an English aspect. To entc'r it was like entering the 
outskirts of London. T. Harman, Tailor,’^ and Thomas; 
llrookcs, General Dealer,*'’ over the shop doors, were new 
sights, and strange to Indian eyes. 

It was an anxious thought with the Ilishop how best ho 
might mov(? and benefit this station. For a long period 
jiiu(‘li in it had been adverse to true religion and piet}". An 
otIiccT bad been in command, whoso influence was vciy 
great and V(‘i*y injurious. A regiment of cavalry bad been 
ill caiitonnioiits, as conspicuous fur its bravery, as for its 
iiiimorality. These tilings bad gone far to neutralise the 
labours of two most excellent chaplains, and bad ma<le their 
duty difficult. One of them, in fact, bad beiui very l econtly 
removed, and bis rcunoval bad caust'd great heart -huniings. 
One consequence Avas that a single chaplain only now rc- 
luiiincd to perform the duties of the extensive station ; and 
tlioveAvas no church. ‘Happily, however, some changes had 
taken place, just before the Ili.sliop arrivc'd. An admirable 
man, C^doiud Oglandor, Avas tioav commanding officer: and a 
new regiment bad nqdaced the old. Still the Ausit Avas looked 
to Avitli a])2)rebcnsion ; for prejudices Avere strong, tlio society 
was scattered, the stream was udA^erse, tlie station seemed 
nuinaiing(‘able, and to linA^e been gentle and tender as at 
Meerut, Avould have liecii out of ])hi(ie at Cawiqxmc. The 
Jhsliop finall}^ decided on a totally different coui'so. He 
dropped suddenly, as it wvre, into t]ie station on a Saturday 
night: and on the Sundjiy morniiig lio rose up in llie puliiit 
and said all t^at Avas in his lu'ai-t.* First, ho inourned ovin* 
t]ie‘‘ cruel” remoAuil of one of their excellent chaplains. 
Secondl}’, ho openly denounced the irreligious conduct of 
those who had been recently removed from the station. 
Thirdly, he annojinced his puiqiose of laying the foundation 
stones of two now churches before he left. And lastly, ho 
intimated his resolution of discoA^cring wdicther there, Avas 
“any grace and good feeling in Oawmjxmo or not.” Nothing 
less than this, or something like this, could have produced 
the desired effect. As it Avas, the station was effectually 

aroused. 

Having arranged all needful plans, found all required 
hclj)ers, and issued- all explanatory circulars, the Bisljoplcft 
Riattors to work their way for a few days, and set off on a 
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visit to Lucknow — over tlic route since trodden hy Havelock 
and his gallant troops. 

Having first stopj^cd at one of the king’s summer palaces, 
called Dilkoosha, or Heart’s Delight,” he was afterwards 
fntertained hy Colonel Lowe at the Hcsidency. From 
thence he visited the King in state,,. was eiitortained at a 
sumptuous royal breakfast, mourned over the unblushing 
licentiousness which an examination of tlio palace unveiled, 
greatly admired the extraordinai’y beauty ol* the city, stood 
beside the tomb of General Martin of ^^La Martinicre,” 
peidbrined divine service, both in the Ttesidency and canton- 
ments, ari’anged so (‘fieetiially for tlie building, that Clirist- 
Church, Lucknow, at once arose: — and then, after an absence 
of one week, returned to his gi'eat work at Caw’iiporo. 

j\ll his iiistruTiu'ntality had ivorked wadi : and his church- 
building ]dans w’ere progressing satisfactorily. Ho turned 
at once, therefore, to the spiritual duties of the visitation. 
Two sermons wx're preached each Sunday. Two large Tein- 
pcraiice Soedeties A\'(‘re addressed. Tliree n'gimental schools 
and hospitals AV('re A’isiled. Four hundred children of the 
lu’ce School were examined. The native' orphan asylum 
w^as insp('cted. Two numerous confirmations w’orc held, 
after divine service, on w’ecdv days. The Holy Sacrament 
w'as adniinisterod. l^^our burial-grounds were consecrated. 
Twice he addressed the Xative Christians in Hindustani, 
the .sermons having co.st him tw’o liours a day for a whole 
week in ])reparation. An ordination was held wutli the 
usual prolirniTiarie.s. A translation society for Upper India 
was formed. Committees of all the loading religious societies 
W'ore attended juid strcaigthencd. And all this, whilst visi- 
tors wa'i’c culling every jn^^ndiig, and large social parti(‘S 
filled up every evening. The hare enuniorafton will suffice 
to show how thoroughly he tlirew himself into his work. 
Hut it must b(' filled up with the earnesiiiess, and power, 
and praytir so natural to him, and so necessary ahvays, m 
order to give an adequate idea of the effect produced. 

Finally, he accompli.shed his groat object ; and before ho 
left the station, tlio foundation .stones of twm churches w^ere 
laid. Tlie Hisliop hirasdf gave two thousand rupees ; the 
Tfhristian Knowledge Society, five hundred ; Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, five hundred; Sir Henry Fane, five hundred; 
the subscription jjaper showa'd seven thousand ; the collec- 
tions yielded two thousand ; the proceeds of the old binlding 
were reckoned at two thousand five hundred ; and the 
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rhurcli liuilding Fund was pledged for twelve thousand. 
Altogether, twcuty-seven thousand rupees were available. 
This would very nearly suffice to build a single church at , 
one extremity of the station; in which cas(^ Government 
was pledged to build a second church at the other extremity^ 
The design, therefore, yas.accom})lished; and to the astonish- 
ijieiit of all, Saturday, February 4lh, was fixed upon for 
Inying the foiindfition stones. On that day, accordingly, 
tlie troops were paraded, large* crowds assc'inbled, the h'rce- 
masons assisted, military music gave lile and animation to 
the scene, and with sohunn prayers jjnd the usual ceremonies 
llio foundation stones of (.fiirist-Ohimdi and St. Jfdin’s were 
laid by JMr. Weni>'ss the senior Civilian, and Colonel Oglan- 
dcr the Ilngadier in command. 

The Visitation was now ended, and after farewell services 
on the Sunday, the Bisho]) left, with a lieart relieved from 
cjirc and fillecl wfitli gratitude to God : — 

‘ ]Vcv('r did I enter a station,’ he says ‘ M'ifli such de- 
spondency, and uev(*r did we leave one with such joy. Three 
y('ars (d‘ iiTitation between the clergy and the military autho- 
rities had led the senior cha])lain, in an ill-omened hour, to 
write an offensive letter. The chaplain was removed, and 
all was in a flame, llis large circle of friends were up in 
arms. The design for building churches (wdiich had heen 
taken up and hiid down more than oiic(* or twice since 1827, 
when materials Avei'o collectcnl) had b(*en alm(»st abandoned 
in despair. AVi*ll, in three short w^eks God has cleared up 
the sky. The station is friendly ; they submit to their loss ; 
they liavc come forw'iird nobly to sul)s<*rihe ; the engineer 
otlicer has worked corditilly ; two gothic designs are deter- 
iiUTied on ; fjntl a capital commilf(‘e is ap])ointed with rules 
laid dow'n for their guidance. You should have seen the 
ceremony yesterday' of laying the first stomps ! Tlu^ immtmse 
tliroTig of jK'ojdo — all the soldiers drawn out — all the officers 
■—all the gentry— and thousands of natives ! It would liavo 
<lonc your hearts good. A numerous masonic lodge assisted. 
The senior Civilian laid the stone at the church, ami the 
brigadier at the chapel. I was almost killed Avitli the 
exertion of addressing,* perhaps, three thousand people in' 
Ike open air. I contrived, however, to make them hear, 
f’o God only be glory in Christ Jesus ! Amen.’ 

The Bishop’s donation to the building of this church may 
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liavo*Loen noticed; but it cannot bo known liow constantly 
similar donations were given. Ilis cliaidties at this time 
^ were broad-cast over India. He rejoiced when the first 
heavy expenses attendant on his outfit and furniture wore 
liquidated, because “ it would enable him to give to India.” 
lie gave without stint at every station. It is not known 
whether he ever kept an account of kis charities himself; 
but a few memoranda made by his chaplain show that from 
the time he loft Simlah, that is, in less than four months, 
he had given away eight thousand throe hundred rupees ; 
or, for the time, half his income. These W('ro merely occa- 
sional and passing charities, and apart from his regular 
subsci-iptions to every good work, and his large benefactions 
to public objects. lie dtdighted in thus helping good 
designs, and furthering God’s work. 

On February Gtli he left Cawnpore, and after spending 
Ash Wednesday with ]Mr. Ilivaz and Dr. Gladden at Fut- 
tehpore, and jx'rforming divine s(Tvico then^ he joined the 
camp. The r(jads wert* now niagiiifi(j('iit — one hundred feet 
wide, raised, M'itli handsome bridges, and comfortable bunga- 
lows for travollors. A tliousaiid niih'S bad been traversed 
since leaving Simlah, and the Avoather began to *130 very 
warm, so that the end of tlie land route at Allahabad was 
looked to Avith some eagerness. 

It Avas reached on 7k*h. 11th, and the llishop Avas wel- 
comed by tlio I’eA', JTeiiry Pratt, the chaplain, and liosj)i- 
tably eiitertaincd by Jlr. and IMrs. liowther. This Avas the 
scene of the pilgrim tax ; and the grand annual Ihir,^ or 
^lela, Avas just concluding. Immense crowds of pilgrims 
still remained, from each of AAdioni, the tax of oiie^ rupee 
Avas to he colh'ctcd. The Ilishop stood for lon^ time in 
the strongly barricaded office, Avhere hy a Christian liand 
this tax Avas taken, and a corresponding ticket issued, 
admitting the bearer to the margin of the; sacred stream. 
Uj)ori the production of the ticket, another Christian hand 
stamped a tcmI signet on the dcA'otec’s right arm, Avhich 
authorised him to bathe, and realise its supposed beatitudes. 
The Pishop looked Avith deep feeling upon the frenzied mul- 
tftudo, the hideous assemblage of idols, the town of straw 
huts raised on the river hanks, the countless flags indicating 
separate hrahmi ideal establishments, and upon the pilgnm, 
noAV shaved, batlu'd, infirkod, and penniless, retiring from 
the scene with a little A^cssel of the sacred Avatqr to he carnea 
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home — indeed, ho ever readied liis home. In the contem- 
plation of all this, ho says that he was never so affected, 
since, two years before, he had stood at Juggernaut ! ” 

ITo soon however roused himself to effort. lie first sought 
out the dispatch of the Home Government in Feb., 
absolutely prohibiting^ thjp collection of the tax. He thcii 
obtained one of the •ichots which was really issued, and is 
^ti]l jn’eserved, numbered 7G00X?, and bearing a stamp and 
nil iiisciujition in Sanscrit, Persiim, and Knglish, for the 
admission of one Jtittrco, or 1‘ilgriin, to the stream, lie 
gathered up all the statistics also, casting the balance 
between and loss, and iiupiiring from tlio b(*st 

jiulboriti(\s the probable oxp(‘ndiliire of lunnaii life. And 
all this, as a foundation, ho raised the superstructure 
<»t' a strong personal appeal to the Govcrnor-CJeneral. He 
wroh', moreover, to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; and his statenuails obtained iirimediate yaih- 
lirity and the widest circulation in Ihigland and India. 
Private letters wei*o also ^M-itten to h^owell Ihixton, the 
Itev. P\ Cunningham, and other iiitliieiitial and philan- 
thropic fiionds ; and thus he did his part to overthrow the 
evil whieli had been so long and so ably denounced by 
otluTs. How far his representations may have bec'ii etfeo 
tuul in India, does not appear. Put before tlio year was 
ended, the tax was abolished. 

Thi‘ station at xVlhihabad wa- very bandsonie, the situation 
YOiy agreeable, the class of residents supei’ior. A Church 
was ri.sing effectually, though amidst some strife and dissen- 
sion. A long stay was not required. The usual services 
weio rendered on the ouo hand, and fully appreciated <ni 
the other ; and then the Ilishop took liis passage in the 
steamer, and dropped down the river on his way to Calcutta. 
Two days afterwards he heard of the death of Bishop Corrie, 
<»f Madras : — • 

‘ ITow can I describe my fi'clings ? ’ he says, * I have this 
morning heard of the sickness and death of my honoured 
mid btlovcd hrother. Bishop Corrie. ( )h f what will boebme 
of* India! Here I am again left alon(‘, with three dioceses 
ou my single hands. Dearest, dear Corrie! Only one yeaV 
•ind a quarter in his diocese! It was on the 0th February 
^l^at the lamented event toc'k place. Blcssi'd man ! he has 
entered into rest. Never was there a more exalted, meek, 
eousisteut Christian. No one, not even Bishoj) llebcr, has 
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fiUcct a more important station in the general propagation 
of thb Gospel in India. All ITindustan loved him. He 
inspired universal confidence. There was a gentleness of 
character, a quiotnc'ss of spirit, and a boldness in the pro- 
fession of Oil l ist wliich are rarel y combined. Well, it is 
tlicLord! 11 is ways arc in the. depp, and his judgments 
past finding out. He can raise u}* instruments at his 
])loasiire. Ma}" He be graciously resent with his widowed 
Church.* 

!^^irzapoor and Chun a r, the scenes of Bishop Corric's 
earlier labours, were next visited. Four days were given 
to the wonders of Benares, and the interesting hibours of 
the Church llissioiiarios. Ghazeepore, Buxar, Dinapore, 
Monghir, Bhaugulporo, and Bampoi e Beauleah were succcs- 
siv<dy passed. “ Of all these -scenes,** the Bishop says, 
*‘Hcbcr*s description is perfect and most lively. He was 
th<'n new to them. Iliey met him early. We come to 
them with minds satiated with sights, and bodies exhausted 
with heat.** 

On March l^ltli, the steamer woikcd round and Anchored 
off Saugor, at the crntranco of the Hooghly. On the follow- 
ing morning, Archdeacon Doaltry and l)r. Mill came on 
hoard; in th(' afternoon the Bishop landed, drove round to 
Government House to pay his respects to Lord Auckland, 
the new Govt^rnor-General, and the Misses Eden, and 
reached his own Inime at four o*clock in health and safety. 

And thus ended one of the longest Visitations, perhaps, 
on record. Tlio outlines of British India had been well 
nigh traced. The confines of Burmah, China, Tliibet, 
Caiibnl, had been nearly touched. Tlic Gangos, Sutlej, 
Brahmapootra, Cavery, and Xerhudda rivers had boon 
crossed or navigated. Commenced on August 25th, 1834, 
it concluded (with two int('rvals rendered necessary by the 
climate) on jMareli 14th, 1837. Two years and a half 'wero 
thus occupied, aiid more than thirteen thousand miles 
traversed by sea and land. 

^ I cannot enter upon anyone dut5^ this first morning after 
my arrival in Calcutta,* says the Bishop, ‘ without humluy 
offering my praises to the great Giver of all good, for the 
preservation vouchsafed tf) his unworthy servant. Thirteen 
thousand five hundred miles have been traversed, and the 
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whole diocese of India visited, thougli not in all parts ; and 
now I return in safety, and I can thankfully add, in perfect 
health. I feel in truth far better this morning than when • 
last I left Calcutta. Oh ! for internal, spiritual, ecclesiastical, 
domestic, personal peace in Christ Jesus, amidst the changes^ 
aud truds which I mus,t, and do, and ouglit to expect." 

And now he entered once more upon the duties of Cal- 
cutta. Lent was far advanced: but he availed himself of 
the last Friday evening's service, to preach a most affecting 
funeral sermon for Bisliop Corrio. ^^^he largest congregation 
ever collected together in St. John's Cathedral listened to it 
with deep emotion and full assent: and tlie sermon was 
afterwards inserted in the printed volume already mentioned. 

It was followed by the usual services of l^assioii Week and 
Eiistt'r; by addresses delivered successively in all the Cal- 
cutta churches; by the r€?sumption of the clerical conferences; 
hy a confirmation of five hundred young persons; by a public 
and piivate ordination; and by committee meetings of the 
Church Building Fund, the Infant Schools, and all the 
other religious societies in Calcutta. Thus the reins were 
taken up once more, and a fresh impulse given to every 
good work. 

The season proved intensely hot. All Calcutta was one 
huge vapour hath, and the Bishop in vain sought refuge in 
a country-house fxcross the river, called Shalimar. In July, 
th(‘i(*fbre, he projected a short missionary tour to obtain 
relief, and fill up a few gaps loft by tlic hasty conclusion of 
his Visitation. Cliinsurah, Bancoorali, Burdwan, and 
Krlslmagliur (where no religious movement had as yet taken 
place) were thus ^dsited. From Burdwan he writes as 
lollow’s, on August Gth, 1837 : — 

^ ‘ There is a little church hero, very neat and appropriate, 
^esh'rday we spent four or five hours at the mission house, 
which is about a mile from the town. I have examined an 
hundred and fifty native scholars from the villages around. 
Nothing could he more delightful. Indeed, what 1 have 
seen of Mr. and Mrs. ^Weitbrecht gives me the highest,, 
impression of their talents, character, exalted piety, excellent 
and simplicity of heart. I am charmed and edified. 
There is a little Christian village, attached to the Mission 
promises, of about eighty souls. I visited it. A neat row 
m cottages raised a little from the ground, gardens for each 
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family in front, (Mr. Weitbreclit is gardener, architect, and 

everything,) a hue tank before the gardens, three rooms m 
each cottage, a little nice furniture, beds, tables, chairs, and 
'writing-desk. A picture of Robert Hall adorned one of the 
walls. The men and women came out as yve passed, and 1 
'‘asked, What is this child’s nanir? J'heophilus. And this? 
Abraliani. And this ? Sarah. A¥hat arc your several 
occupations ? I am a carpenter. I am a tailor. I am an 
JIurkaru. 

‘ Thus the cleanliness, comfort, purity, diligence, and 
honest employments of English villages hegin to appear. I 
do not of collide s]>eak too confidently; hut if life is spared, 
and instead of six years Mi\ Weitbrecht continues forty, 
there is nothing 1 should not ho])C. 1 confirmed nine bap- 
tised adults ycstei chiy — all hopeful, and most of them decided 
Christians. 

‘ Tell my grandehildron that an elephant here had a 
disease in his eyes. For three days he had been completely 
blind. His owiu'r, an engineer officer, asked my dear Doctor 
Webb if ho could do ain thing to relieve the poor animal. 
The doctor said he would try nitrate of silver, which was a 
remedy commonly ap])lied to similar diseases in the human 
eye. The huge animal was ordered to lie down; and at 
first, on the a])])licatioii of the remedy, raised a most extra- 
ordinary roar nt the acut(' pain wdiich it occasioned. The 
effect, however, was wonderful. The eye w as, in a measure, 
restored, and tlie animal could partially see. The next day 
when ho w^as brought, and heard the doctor’s voice, he laid 
down of himself, j)laced his enormous head on one side, 
curled up his trunk, drew in his breath just like a man 
about to endure an operation, gave a sigh of relief when it 
was over, and then, b}" trunk and gestures, Evidently wished 
to exj»rc‘ss his gratitude. What sagacity ! What a lesson 
to us of patience ! ’ 

This interesting missionary excursion terminated on 
Allgust 1 8th, when tlie Dishop returned to Calcutta for a 
season, iiiloTiding to resume it in October. 

, During the interval, he wms called to hid farewell to Dr- 
Mill, wdio, having coTni)leted his term of service, and sunore 
much in health, w^as about to retire from the Principalsnip 
of his C<dlego. . , 

The Dishop’s first chaydain, also, the writer of this 
was comjielled to leave India about the same time, iro 
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repeated and serious attacks of illness. The Medical 
l$oard forbade all further duty, and admitted of no delay, 
and the Bishop, on resuming his Visitation, was comijolled 
to go alone. 

A far more serious, and irreparable loss occurred at thg^ 
wiioc time. Sir Bonjaftiiit Malkin, who had been promoted 
Ironi the Becordership of the Straits to the 8ii])rerrie Court 
at Cahill tta, fidl a saciifico to his iirduous duties and the 
treacherous climate, in the very priuu' of life, and the full 
(•areer of usefulness. The Bishoji’s original ac(|uaiiitaiicc 
•with him and his excellent lady, ha^l rijjened into tlu' most 
sincere friendship, and during his late residence in Calcutta, 
one day in <'ach M’eek had heim set ajiart for an interchaiigc 
of social visits. Wr Benjamin was just the character the 
i)islio]> loved — learned, honoiirahle, iinasMiming, attached 
to ilic Churidi, rc'gular in all religions dntii's, gentle in 
niauner, with a touch of Immour, a hajjpy temper, and a 
liandsomt' iiersoii. 


‘ My li(‘art is hrok on,’ he says, on 1 Hearing of his death 
on Oc1oh('r 21st. * The amiable, ])i<)us, learned, honoured. 

Sir B. Malkin is no more. 1 have as yet re(*eived no ])ai*ti- 
culars, but tlio fact is e.ertaiu. I never bad such a blow in the 
way of the h)ss of a friend. He was the very man to whose 
iirin, and friendly ecmnsel, togetlier with the sympathy 
of his most excellent lady, I looked lor ward on my leturii 
to Calcutta, to su 2 )ply the loss of my chaplain and i)r. Mill. 
And oh ! the dear widow and fatheiiess children ! Thank 


God for his religious character, his inward piety (which, I 
doubt not, far exceeded what bis mode.^t and silent carriage 
allowi'd him t(j^ speak of), liis constant attendance twice on 
the Sunday at cliurcli, his delight in religions conversation 
and family prayer. Yes, I believe that be is now in the pre- 
f^ence of his Redeemer, a glorified and liappy spirit. But 
wo are indi'cd left desolate. Calcutta is desolate ; liis family 
and cinde of friends are desolate ; the many religious and 
honcvolent institutious he nourislied, arc bon'aved of out) of 
their purest, ablest, sweetest, and most valuable members, 
yh ! tliat I may lieai^ the rod, and ^s bo lialb appointed* 
It. My daughter gone — my son and chaplain goiu' — Dr. 
Mill gone — my most intimate friend now gone ! Blessed 
desus, he Thou all to mo : daughter, son, cliaplain, adviser, 
h'leiid ! Thou all-sufficient Saviour, whose vself-existence, 
^tid infinite fulness for the sujiply of those that trust in 
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Thee, is declared in Tliy name, “ I am iiiat I am — ^bc 
Thou my refuge.' 

When the year 1838 opened, the Bishop had returned 
<,from his short visitation (during which he had suftered a 
good deal from indisposition), and \>as residing in Calcutta. 
The rough work of the diocese was done. The characters 
of the clergy, and the wants of the stations, were generally 
known. TJie caste question was at least quiescent, and 
seventeen missionaries were labouring in the held where the 
Bishop had found but two. The church missionary dis- 
cussion caused n(3 further anxiety. The senior presidency 
chaplain had retired from the service. The Governor-Gene- 
ral was in the upper provinces. Sir Charles Metcalfe had 
thrown up the government of Agra, and was returning 
home. No siiecial matter (‘.ausc'd uneasiness : no urgent 
duty presscid. Under such circumstances, quotations from 
the Bishop's journal- letters may supersede for the present 
all other records, and give variety and interest to this period 
of his Indian life. 

' CAT.run'A, Srpf. 1837. I am endeavouring to enter 
more into the interior of religion, and treat everything in 
God and with God. The real s])irituality and simplicity of 
Christ arc soon lost, and with grc*at difficulty regained ; and 
yet upon thorn, all depends. What is a minister of the 
gospel with doctrine 011I3’ ? Salt, that has lost its savour ! 
AVhat power to pray, to read, to instruct, to preach, has the 
secular, worldly-minded clcrgjTnan or bishoj) ? All is dead, 
formal, repulsive. Christianity is a heavenly principle — a 
life — a communion of soul with God in (Jhrist — the par- 
ticipation of a divine nature — an inhabitation of the Holy 
Spirit — a sacred sympatliy. 

‘ I am disgusted indignation at the folly, the “noodle- 
ism,” of some at home, in swallowing the gross popery 01 

and his coadjutors. IVhy, the foot of Satan is not 

even conce/ilcd. That “ tradition sermon V ought to be 
burnt. Such drivelling, such magnifying of uncertain petty 
matters, such evaporating of the authority of Scripture, sucii 
nibbling at all the baits of popery ! Mark my words, n 
some of these men do not leave our Churchy and join the apos^ 
iacy of Uome,^ 

* IJecemhcTy 1837. I have been running through Newman 
nnd Griffith, and it delights me to see how common sens 
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hiis carried the latter, though, inferior in natural and ac- 
quired endowments, beyond, far beyond, the learned Oxford 
divine in real theology and ecck'siastical knowledges I 
flin charmed with parts of Griffith’s work ; and here and 
there ho has hit off the truth with marvellous disciemment. 
And the man is right fjji itlie whole. Whereas, Newman’ 
prophetical disquisitiems are, as a whole, wrong ; grossly, 
glaringly, dangerously, inconsistently wrong. An enemy 
liath done* this,” may be waitteii over the title of his 
volume. Was ever anything so impudent as the condemna- 
tion he passes on Hooker, Jewell, ayd all the leaders of the 
Ihdbrmation, till he comes down to Jjaud ! My soul, 
come not thou into their secret ; into their assembly, mine 
honour, be not thou united.” No : if we cannot stand 
against the reproduction of these sclu)ol subtleties, we are 
unworthy of the name of Protestants. If no one brother will 
unite with me, I am ready to protest alone against this 
egregious drivelling vatuity.’ 

SSnAiUMAii. JSpiphanify 18J8. On Thursday evening, 
I had the singular delight of hearing Krishna IMohun 
r>anei;jca, my Brahmin convert, prc'ach for the second 
time in English in the Old Church. It is an extraordinary 
thing surely, that a Ilindoo-Colh'ge student^ only five or six 
years ago rescued from tlu^ gulf of infidel metaphysical 
l)aiitheisin, should not only have embraced, hut he able to 
expound and teach in a very competent maniuu’, the Chris- 
tian religion. Ilis amazing extent of English knowledge, 
his good style, and propriety of accent, augment the sur- 
prise. May God preserve him steady ! ’ 

‘ CAixariTA, Feh, Amougst other books, I have 

hcon reading the Lost Church Pound, ” which proceeds on 
a very good idSa, and has taught me something concerning 
the first British Churches, the century of Saxon heathenism, 
and the ro-conversion hy Augustine, which is valuable. My 
“Oxford Memorials” delight me. I can never satisfy 
myself with looking over the long-known scenes of my 
youth. I hope the London Churches,” and the “ Cam- 
l^ridgo Memorials,” will be equally good. But after all my 
new authors, I turn back to my old commentator, ScotL 
with a fresh zest. I am now in Ezekiel in my annual 
course : and I sit with astonishment at many of his grave 
and deep remarks : and I hope turn them into prayers, 
f hat book is not yet sufficiently valued. I have now been 
I’eading him for forty years, and my judgment is that he 
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surpasses all other commentators by far: with the single 
exception of the incomparable John Calvin, who, considering 
the age when he wrote, stands a prodigy of sound interpre- 
tation of inspired Scripture, and of real learning/ 

‘ Bishop's Coi*legk, Fvb, Sir Charles Metcalfe 

'fcmbarked this morning at seven oiplock, after thirty-eight 
years of uninterrupted residence in India, and after occupy- 
ing, during the whole of that period, a succession of the 
highest and most confidential situations — Private Secretary 
to Marquis Wellesley — Resident at Gwalior, at Delhi, and 
Allahabad — then in pouncil for seven years, one year 
Governor-General, and two years Governor of Agra. During 
this long period three things have distinguished him. First, 
a calm, firm, silent, immoveable, and yet tender and meek 
habit of mind, in which he resembled ilountstewart Elphin- 
stone, the celobr.'ited Governor of Bombay. (Secondly, 
unbounded liberality in his hospitable entertainments, and 
acts of charity so large that he retires with scarcely any 
fortune. Thirdly, nnimpeached integrity and ])uhlic spirit. 
He has also showui an increased regard to religion of late years, 
and has preferred the most faithful and energetic ministers.* 
‘Eas'ieh Day, April \iyih. May w(^ rise to greater new- 
ness of life with our triumphant Lord! This is my sixth 
Easter in India. 80011 will it be said “his bishopric let 
another take.** Oh ! to end well. I am jealous over 
myself. (1) I would examine my heart. (2) I would 
search into my administration of this vast diocese. (3) I 
would suspect myself, e.specially on two points— -where the 
natural selfishness of man blinds his judgment of his own 
actions — and as to spiritual aflcctions where decays of grace 
begin. Lord raise mo up with Christ.' 

‘Calcutta, April 18//l After the hurribs of Lent and 
Easter, I am turning rny thoughts towards my second visi- 
tation, which ought to have* begun in August, ^ 

propose to deliver my Charge on Friday, July 6th, and then 
embark for the »Straits. Ten weeks spent there, and in 
goi^g and returning, will bring me back to Calcutta the 
end of JS^ovember. As 1 have no prospect of a chaplain at 

J resent, I take the Archdeacon, wit^ Mrs. and Miss Dealtry- 
suppose I shall, the following winter, push on for 
so as to descend the Ganges again in the autumn of 
three years from my last Visitation. Bombay will 
me in 1840 and 1841. But “ who shall live when God doetn 
this P " my hand trembles at writing even the words. 
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‘ Calcutta, April 2^rcL Captain Lewis is come down 
from Moorshedabad, after being engaged for two years in 
the suppression of the dreadful Thug system, especially on 
the river. This is the more fearful, because the more mys- 
terious branch of it. lie says it will occupy six or seven 
years more to extirpato,^h^ entire body. lie has never dis-/ 
covered a trace of compunction in any of the murderers’ 
minds. The horrid attempts sometimes fail frotri the unex- 
pected approach of strangers. One terrific instance occurred 
of a man whom they strangled, as they supposed, and 
buried in the sand, after having scooped out, in wanton 
barbarity, one of his eyes. The v"ictim revived however, 
laid liis information, and the whole gang was discovered. 
The expense to Government for tlie suj)pression of the 
system, is 25,000 rupees a month. A party of Sepoys 
siiiForod fn^ra their own injusti(;e. They seizc'd a country 
bout, and insisted on being c<uiveyed gratuitously to Patna. 
The boatmen (Thugs) affected to remonstrate ; pleading 
th(‘ir poverty, .and the loss they should sustain. The h>('poys, 
liowovcT, forced them to proceed, and were all murdered.^ 

‘Calcu ita, Jithj Ls‘^. I close to-day the sixtietli — and 
outer, please God, to-morrow the sixty-lirst year of niy ago. 
My sen noil at the Catliodr.al is from Gen. xxxv. 1, I 
am, as it were, about to go up with Jacob, and build an 
altar to the God that appcjired to mo in the day of my 
distress, and kept me in the way which I went. How impor- 
tant arc the denunciations of Scri])turc against the world, 
worldlincss, secularity, the name to live wbeii we arc dead, 
the leaving our first love, the being neither cold nor hot, 
under the highest professions of knowledge and faith ! 
These are the dangers I feel, because they crec]) insensibly 
on the uncoiistHous heart, and because public life now for 
forty years has been wearing away the gloss and bloom of 
internal piety, and rendering the revival of them more 
difficult. Simidicity once gone, how hard to restore ! In 
this view I look upon- the trials sent me, as memorials of 
mercy, warnings, voices, compensating dispensations, need- 
hd uiodiciues for the soul, the chastisements of a Heavenly 
father.' 

• •• 

A few extracts from the Correspondence spreading over 
the two years embraced in this chapter will now conclude 
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TO DE. TEARSON, DEAN OF SALISBURY. 

‘SiHLAn, 1836. 

‘ You wore always the faithful friend. How few of them 
I have ! I especially tliank you for hints for spiritual vigi- 
•iance, and concerning the dangersp-to which I am most 
subject. The charge of assumption, "^vliich you tell me is 
commonly advanced, I am not surprised at. You know 
my faults on the side of exc(^ssive energy and 'overstrong 
expressions. I suppose these have given occasion for the 
charge. ^ 

‘ Watch for me, and over me. Admonish, suggest, aid. 
It is impossible to 1 )(j in the glare I am in without pei'il to 
the soul. Plain truths, kindly put, by dear friends like you, 
are amongst the most valuable and cf)nsoling supports to a 
poor sinful creature. Oh! for St. J^auFs spirit, or Quesners, 
or Pascal’s, or Thomas a Ivempis’. God help us by Ilis 
grace, free favour, and undeserved communication of His 
Holy Spirit.’ 


TO LADY MALKIN. 

‘ Giiazgepork, October 1 1837. 

* I commend you to Him, who is the ai.l sufficient 
God : and who places his chief glory in sustaining and con- 
soling the weak and destitute. 

‘ His ways are indeed mysterious, afflictive, sudden, over- 
whelming, desolating, at times. Hut He is in Himself, and 
His dealings with us, ever the same. His name is “ I am that 
I AM.” He knows His designs and Jlis purposes of grace. 

‘There is no reasoning with an Infinite Being. It is 
utterly in vain for us feeble, ignorant mortals. But we may 
cling to the skirts of His raiment, as it wore — we may hang 
upon His gracious promises — we may trust His power, wis- 
dom, and love. Eternity annihilates the few years w^cn 
may intervene between our own dismission and that of those 
wo most tenderly love. They are not lost, but only gone 
befo're in the procession of mortality ! ’ 

** TO CAPTAIN WADE, THE RESIDENT AT LODIANAH. 

‘ Calcutta, February, 1838. 

‘ I trust you are able to keep up the regular 
prayers, and a sermon on Sundays in your station, by 
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pious 55cal of some lay officer or gentleman, •when a chaplain 
IS not with you. However admirable the piety and labours 
of ministers of other bodies of Christians (the excellent and • 
devoted American presbyterian missionaries, for instance, to 
whom I beg to present my love), yet our own stable and fixed 
liturgy, our primitive ^^wr of church government, and ouf 
union as churchmen ih our own sacramental offices, are ade- 
quate grounds ()f just and decisive preference, feeble as our 
churches in this country arti at present. JSTor will tlie mani- 
festations of the divine grace be wanting to the devout x^er- 
formance of the services which tVe same grace has been 
pleased to ordain. We urge the claims of the Anglican 
Church, not to exclude, but to magnify the glory of the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus. We urge them, also, not to 
j)ass any judgment whatever on other ehnrches and other 
forms of discipline, but to express our attaclimeiit to our 
own. 

' Never can we too frequently remember tliat no Church 
can save a wicked or a worldly man, reniainiTig such. Indi- 
vidual penitence, individual faith in the atonement of the 
Son of God, individual holini^ss implanted and nourished by 
the life-giving Spirit of God, individual morality and righ- 
teousness in the conduct and behaviour, are tbo ends in 
view in all church government and ecclesiastical offices. 
And unless those ends arc sought for by the individual 
prayers for grace which hurst from the awakened heart, we 
cfill oiirsclv(*s Churchmen in vain. The internal work of 
personal iiiety once begun, the Cliurcli continues to build 
up, to nourish, to adiiionisli, to console, to strengthen into 
everlasting life. 

‘ I do iKjt a]3i)logi.sc, dear 8 ir, for these j)lain hints, because 
it is iny office to exhort on all occiisions, and because I know 
the simplicity of your faith and love in Christ Jesus.’ 

TO A CHAPLAIN. 

‘ Fehruari/f 1838. 

‘ Some of your questions I can only answer as a private 

friend. 

‘ I should advise you to shun all conversation with any 
military officer which borders on infidelity. No clergyman 
should allow language hostile to Christianity to be uttered 
m his presence twice. A respectful remonstrance should 
follow the first invasion on the rules of decency in this way ; 
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and if repeated, the minister of Christ must abstain from 
the society where he is thus insulted in the person of his 
divine Master.^ 

TO ANOTHER CHAPLAIN. 

jy^^ALCUTTA, Fehruwnj^ 1838. 

^ Let me su^p^est to you, what I am sure I feel myself 
daily, that the growth of heart-felt religion is the spring of 
all ministerial peace and usefulness. We are what our 
hearts are. Let us feel an interest in our Avork, a care for 
souls, and a sense of the? inestimahle love of God “ in the 
redemption of the world by our Tiord Jesus (.<hrist” (as our 
liturgy expresses it), and our public duties will become 
more and more our joy.’ 

TO ANOTHER CHAPLAIN. 

‘ Calcutta, January, 1838. 

^ The two dioceses of Madras and Bombay are still pressing 
on my attention, and having no chaplain, T am much over- 
whelmed and harassed. But J cast myself on the affection 
of all the clergy in my earnest emdeavour to do my best. 
God pardon ni)' mistake's, and supply my large omissions. 
Christ is the Head of tlie Church. 

^jNIy general rule in matters of church discipline is, to 
do enough to secure the interests of the (Jhurch, and then 
to embrace as Avidely as possible the pious and devout of 
other communions. Thus I act, Avhen 1 feci myself called 
upon to decide abstractedly upon different matters, on my 
own judgment. But Avhen the opinions of my llev. Pres- 
byters in their several churches and districts, take a some- 
what different direction from my own, 1 leave them most 
fully, as a protestant Bishop sdiould, to the unembarrassed 
decision of their oAvn minds. A Bishop is the centre of 
Christianity to his diocese, not by assuming to bring all 
subordinate questions to one uniform model of feeling and 
sentiment, hut by conciliating all hearts, sustaining the 
main features of life and Christianity iu the comprehensive 
articles and liturgy of our Church, and upholding onr 
broad defences of discipline according to the rubric and 
canons, so far as they are not necessarily modified by cir- 
cumstances.’ 
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The Bishop’s second TiBiiaiion — Import'int Cliar^e — Voyage to the Straits 
— Chittajong—Sir AViilium Jones’s liousc - UfV. J IT. rr.iU—Aj>i«tiiit- 
ment of Professor Sti pet “Lent Lectures in Calcutta- Fiist idea of t-he 
new Catliedral — Awakening at KrLshnaghui — Baptism of natives — Con- 
Bpcratioii of ('awnpuie Churches— Lucknow — IVdlii — Alimua — Mussooree 
*-Sinilah— Moonlight at the Taj Mahal— Additional Cleigy Society — 
Gwalior — Calcutta — Controversy with ProjiaiAation Society — Jouinal- 
letters — Sylhet and ChiiTapoougee — Cauhul tiagedy — Journal-Iettors — 
Coi rcspondence. 

On July Gtli, IS-'IS, a most important Charpjo was deli- 
vored to the assembled clergy in Calcutta. It was dedicated 
t(i the llishops of iludras and ]h)nihay, Avho, before the 
imblication of it, had arrived in their respective dioceses : 
iind it branched out into four divisions. In the first the 
liishop gave some account of the impression made upon his 
mind dmiiig the course of the {(riujaiy visitation : in the 
sewnd, he entered into the statistics of the diocese : in the 
third, he dwelt upon the state of the missions : and in the 
I'lurth, he pointed out tho dangers which threatened the 
church, with the corresponding duties. 

It was the list part which made the Charge so important. 
He conceived that the greatest danger threatening the 
Church arose from the publication of the “ Tracts for the 
Times,” and the movement consccpiont upon such puhlica- 
tion. It \rill have been observed in the last chapter at how 
early a period he was aroused to this danger : how ho fore- 
told results some years before they came to pass : and how 
he ^expressed his readiness to enter his protest against the 

This Charge was his protest. 

In it he expressed strongly both surprise and indignation 
Tradition, which lies at the very foundation of the 
whole system of the church of Borne, should be virtually 
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re-assertcd by men of high endowments, owing allegiance to 
the Church of England, and sheltered in her bosom. Ho 
mourned over the erection of a new edifice of “ will- wor- 
ship,” and voluntary humility,” and “ the rudiments of 
the world,” as the Aj)ostle sptjaks, in place of the simple 
|;'Ospel of a crucified Saviour, .pointed out the tendency 
of the syste'm, and the result to whieVx it would surely lead 
if left unchecked by due authority to run its course. He 
cautioned his own clergy and the native converts “ lest as 
the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtilty, so their minds 
should be corru])t('d fropi the simplicity that is in Christ.” 
He claimed umpialified supremacy for Holy Scripture, and 
denied that written and unwritten tradition taken together, 
constituted a joint rule of faith. ‘ A joint uule of 
FAITH, ’ he said, wlien concluding the subject, * is no kulf 
A'r AJ.L. Give to the witnesses and wudters of each age all 
reasonable weight and infiuence, but yield not to them any 
part of that paramount authority which appertains only to 
the rcA’caled \\^ord of God. Use them as advisers, bow not 
to them as sovereigns. Honour them as attendants around 
the footstool, but allow them not to obscure the majesty or 
usurp the throne of Inspired Sciipture.' (Charge, p. 77.) 

Thus was the waniing voice raised in the Indian Church. 
It struck at the root of the evil. The tract on Reserve in 
communicating Religious Knowledge,” and the still more 
notorious *‘Ko. 90,” which appeared in March, 1841, were 
not needed. The danger was seen afar off, and was met 
openly and doterminately. There were many alarmists at the 
time, but the Hishop of Calcutta was amongst tlic first 
speakers. Surely he was sent to India ‘‘ for^such a time as 
this,” and spoke “ a word in season.” It wmiued the Clergy, 
fenced the Missions, and preserved the unity of the Chmrch. 
Again and again were the seeds of error wafted across the 
ocean : again and again did they find a fitting soil : but the 
watchful husbandman was there, and they were never suffered 
to tqke root, spring up, and bring forth, as in England, the 
baneful fruit of family dissension and individual perversion. 
This biography docs not profess to <^cal in controversy ; but 
it states facts as they occurred, and unveils opinions without 
reserve ; and whatever differences of opinion may exist as to 
the points at issue, all will honour One who, having deep 
convictions, fearlessly and opportunely gave utterance w 
them. Had all our Fathers in the Church spoken as promptly 
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und as earnestly, many of the evils of the present day imght 
have been averted. 

As soon as the Charge was delivered, the Bishop embarked 
in the pilot brig, the IlattraHH, which was again assigned to 
him by govermnent, an/l/!?ommandcd by his good frionc? 
Ca])tain Clark. The Archdeacon with his family, and Br. 
Webb accompanied him. The companionship was pleasant, 
hut the voyage tedious. 


‘ “ Hattrang,"" July 22i2cZ, 1838. 

‘You would be delighted to hear some of archdeacon 
Dcaltry’s sermons. We arc both now endeavouring to 
“ mend our nets,’’ after the hurrying labour of fisliing “ for 
men,” for so long a time. Our nets have got much out of 
order. Oh ! for restoring, repairing gi*ac(‘. For myself, I 
feel ashamed and confounded when I think of the disorder 
and decay of divine principles within mo. The Lord keep 
mo in his gracious hands, and bring me to his heavenly 
kingdom.’ 

^ A uyugt 8#A, 1838. 

‘ I have hccii reading with singuj^r pleasure Bishop 
Monk’s ‘‘Jjifeof Dr. Bentley.” 1 wonder how 1 ])assed 
it over when it was published in 1830. I suppose I was 
waiting for tlie 8vo edition. It is really tmo of the most 
rtldo, ini])arlial, trustworthy pieces of literary biography 
which I have read. Bishop Monk must be a pi’odigy of 
learning. He writes beautifully, aud his o(piaiiimity of 
judgment is admirable. And never laid a scholar so line a 
subj('ct to treat. Bentley was a man indeed, with all his 
faults. What^energy ! AYhat deep and ac(*uratc learning ! 
What vivacity of wit ! What courage ! What sagacity ! 
What discoveries did he mak^ ! His diagram was a wonder- 
ful hit. Then his Epistle to Mill; his Boyle’s liOctures ; 
Fhilclcutherus ; his Horace ; his Terence ; his collections for 
Homer, all first-rate. As the Master of a college he was a 
sad tyrant, I admit ; but what fortitude and resources did ho 
display ! And ho died after all in his nest, in spite of Boyle, 
Miller, Coldbatch, Bishop of Ely, House of Lords, Court of 
hing’s Bench. 1 laughed quite heartily when sitting alone 
and reading the romantic story, at the old hero’s tough and 
ludoinitable spirit. The worst part of his character is the 
of Christian piety and humility, which cannot hut 
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lower a clergyman, and that clergyman a professor of 
divinity.’ 

"Without dwelling at length upon the details of this second 
visitation, a short account of wliat occurred, as station after 
'fetation Avas Ausited, will serve as' ^ interesting supplement 
to the first. * 

At Penang the Pisliop found in the new Recorder, Sir 
"William ]\orris, an excellent friend; but the loss of Sir 
Renjamin !Malkin Aveigh(}d lu'avily upon his spirits. The 
Ilattraax carried tloAvn the isbiiid tln^ first iigavs of liis 
death, and the giief Avas universal. In tin* Charge recently 
delivered in (iileutta, the Bishop had judjlicly borne testi- 
moTiy to his Avorih ; and he attempted to read the extract 
Avhen addros^'lng the congregation on the first Sunday morn- 
ing. But the Avhole audience Avere in tears, and his OAvn 
feelings Avere so oAn'rpowered that ho Avas obliged to call the 
arclidc'acou up into the pul])it to finish the quotation. 

At !^^alaoca, he found the Dutch church Avhich had been 
i'e.>igned to him, fitted up AAath all suitable conveniences. A 
reading-desk was ju'ovided, the jmlpit Avas removed, the 
communion table Inclosed, a ATstry built, and new pews 
erected so as to increaso the accommodation. Porch and 
belfry were also added, and everything was prepared for 
consecration. 

At Singapore he found the church, which had cost him so 
much care and pains on his former visit, comydetely finished. 
But it Avas chiiiiiod by a portion of the subscribers who were 
not members of tlic Church of England, as^ their own pro- 
perty ; and a protest against its consecration obtained sixteen 
signatures, and Avas presented to liim. 11c never had a 
harder task, than to arrange this mattcir oi common honesty. 
But he dealt very gently with it. The Governor was firm, 
and the result good. A public meeting was held to consider 
the,matt(*r, at which the whole case was so clearly explained, 
that the protest was withdrawn, and the petition for conse- 
^ oration signed by fifty-one persons, All were conciliated. 
One opponent offered to collect ’ money for an organ; a 
second undertook to raise a tower ; the Archdeacon gave a 
hell ; the Resident a clock. “ I never saw a whole com- 
munity come round so well,” says the Bishop. “ To God be 
the praise !” 
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Chittapfong was now visited. This was a now station to 
the liishop, and the fallow ground had to be brok^-n up. 
Situated on the coast of Arracan, tlic novelty of every tiling, 
and the exquisite beauty of the scenery, cdiarmcd biin. l^ut * 
there was no churcib, no divmc service, no Sunday observance, 
no charitable institution.s/^3 exbibition of Christianity. A#i 
occasional visit of thcj chaplain from Dacca, afforded tlie only 
Tiiciins of grjice. J^lans were at once set ot» foot to remedy 
Jill this. A public meeting was called, and it was detei-mined 
to erect a Cliureh. Sixteen hundi-ed rupees were contributed 
on the spot. The bishop gave fivc^biindred forbiniself, and 
liv(^ hundi’ed for tlio (Jiii-isliaii Knowledge Society. An ap- 
]»liiialion to Government, and a grant from tlic Church 
iiiiikling Fund, coinpleUid the five thousand rupees I’cijuired ; 
iiiid, as ill so many oilier eases, u Cliurch was reau'd in 
Chittagong. 

A luAise in the irnmediale neighbourhood, formerly inlia- 
hited by the cclebrati d Sir William Jones, was visited with 
niucli int('rest. It stood upon the siniimit of a liill com- 
manding a inagniticoiit A’iew of tin' s('a on one side, and the 
mountain range U])oii tb(» other, and was called Jaffh'rbad. 
liis study w as pointed out, but all was falling into ruins. 

On November 21st, the I5isbop loft (^liiiagong, and on the 
23rd arrived safely in Calcutta. “ 1 have hardly yet turned 
round,’’ be says, on (‘iitiTing flic Palace, “ but gratitude 
for the divine mercy should swell in iny lieart, when 1 con- 
sider four months of absence without any one calamity.” 

Thus closed the year 18o8. The follo^Nuiig reflections 
ushered in the year 1839 : — 

^ Jan. 1.J, 1839. — New Year’s Day. I have been de- 
livering my l<lbcn-Ezcr soriAon, first composed twenty-five 
years since. May that God who has helped As hitherto, 
help us also henceforth, and even to the end. We enter 
a new year, ignorant of what a day may producc^^ but 
leaving everything in the hands of infinite wisdom, love, 
und power. If wo are but found growing in grace, aijd 
preparing more and more for heaven, nothing can come 
amiss to us. To live will be Christ, and to die gain. Oh ! 
mr a higher aim, for brighter faith, for more tender love to 
souls, for more dedication of heart to my Divine and com- 
passionate Iledeemer. Christ is all. I would fain stand 
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with’ my loins girded, and my lamp burning, waiting for 
my Loud, my Master, my Love ! ' 

Wars and rumours of wars marked the commencemont 
of tho year IS-ID ; but the attention of the reader must be 
iimited to matters in which tLv.. Bishop himself was con- 
cerned. On January 19th he was ^*heered by the arrival 
of his new domestic chaplain, the Ilov. John Henry Pratt, 
P'ollow of Caius College, Cambridge, and son of his old 
tutor and dear friend, the Rev. Josiah Pratt. No vacancy 
in the list of Bengal chaplains had occurred ; and hence his 
apj)ointmcut had been long delayed. 

^ It was September 4th, 1887,^ writes the Bishop, ‘ when 
I took leave of my first chaplain : and it was January 19th, 
18J19, Avlieii I obtained a successor. Thank God for support 
during the long privation. The prospect of relief is most 
consoling.’ 

Bishop’s College next engaged his attention, and claimed 
his aid. Hr. AVithers, \Yho presided over it, was seized 
with fever, and cornj^elled instantly to go to sea : and, after 
a short interval, Pj^fessor JMalan’s eyesight entirely failed, 
so that he also leu for England. In the emergency tho 
Bishop steppi'd forward, and once more assumed the office 
of a college Tutor and Ahce-Principal. He gave three 
divinity lectures every week to the students, fifteen in 
number, and Mr. Pratt took the remaining work. It was 
a great addition to his labour ; but it seemed to recall 
pleasantly his earlier days, and to increase his interest in 
the college. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
were not ungrateful for the service rendered : — cannot 
conclude,” says the Secretary, tho Rev. A. M. Campbell, 
writing in Alay, 18»j9, “ with^'ut once more expressing the 
universal feeling of gratitude for your lordship’s unprece- 
dented kindness in taking charge of the Colleg(i during the 
lamented absence of the Professors. We earnestly pray 
that their licalth may he restored, and that you may not 
suffer from your excriions.” And again, in Juno, when 
'announcing tho appointment of th<^ Rev. Mr. Street as the 
new Professor, he says, ** We devoutly pray that the speedy 
arrival of this promising young mail may relievo your lord- 
sliip from the heavy load of anxiety and labour which 
have been kind enough to sustain on our account. It seems 
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almost idle to talk of tkanks in connection with such ser- 
vices ; but I wish you had witnessed the feeling maniffcsted 
at Orford when I informed the public meeting that, during 
the interregnum occasioned by ^e sickness of Mr. Withers 
and Mr. Malan, the duties ^4 PrincipiJ and Professor had 
been discharged by the T^jslTop of Calcutta/^ 

* 

The Lent Lectures followed. The subject selected for 
this year was The Lord’s Prayer.” The lectures were 
entirely new : and the Bishop said that ho found his old 
pastoral feelings at St. John’s, Bectford Bow, revive under 
their continuous composition and delivery. The attendance, 
in point of numbers, exceeded any former occasion. Every 
part of the church was crowded ; and numbers of the first 
Civilians, and their ladies, were seated in the aisles. “ To 
God be all the glory,” says the Bishop, ‘*and may His 
grace penetrate many hearts.” 


And now the great idea of building a Cathedral in Cal- 
cutta took possd^sion of his mind. Tlie erection of two new 
churches had been for some time in contemplation ; one 
from the evangelical fund at the disposal of the clergy 
and managers of the Old Church, foi^the Missions ; and 
one on the proprietary plan for the increasing population at 
Chowringhee. The first was in due time carried into efPcct ; 
the other fell through. It was then proposed to eiilarge the 
present cathedral of St. John’s : but on full consideration, 
the Military Board pronounced it to be inexpedient, and 
suggested the idea of building at once a new cathedral. 
How the suggestion was received by the Bishop may be 
best related in his own words : — 

•Calcutta, March IStlif 1SS9. 

^What do you say, my four children, to your father’s 
atempting to build a cathedral to the name of the Lord 
bis God in this heathen land ? The fact is, everything is 
beginning to look that way. The new chancel which I pro- 

C t^sed, is pronounced impracticable, and the Military Board 
as declared against it. The Council asked me for a better ^ 
rian, and intiuLated their willingness to make a large grant. 

idea of the Chowringhee church is given up. Mr. 
” W . Bird has long wanted me to build a church on the 
?i4idan or esplanade. The increasing population deman^ 
increased accommodation. What say you ? What will 
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Government grant ? How much the Church Buildinff 
Fund P How much the Christian Knowledge Society P 
How much friends in India ? How much shall I give 
myself ? How much can I hope to raise ? We shall see. 
The coincidences arc curious -jnd encouraging, to say the 
least. It would be a noble de>?vjjjL What an honour to 
build a church for Christ our Lord iiirsomo measure corres- 
ponding with our secular palaces, and marking our estimate 
of Christianity. Bishop Middleton’s heart was set on this 
tw(‘nty years since, under Lord Hastings’ government. The 
Lord alone can dispose of the wills of men, and grant the 
blessed success. ISifrtium corcia / ’ 

The idea grew, and the plan seemed so promising, that 
he felt justified in inaking a ])ublic announcement of his 
intention at the last of his Ijent Lectures, when nearly 
twelve hundred of the elite of Calcutta were present. 

I thought,” he said, ** I should never have such a 
favourable oj)i)ortunity again ; and that, t(f express a firm 
purpose on my i)art was one step towards success amidst 
the timid, vacillating, shifting population of India.” 

♦ . 

From this time the i<h'a h^ok full possession of his 
mind, and called forth all his energies. He aj^plicd to 
government for a site, and the moment it was granted he 
took possesshin. Ho is^uc'd five hundred “proposals” 
throughout the length and breadth of India, calling for con- 
tributions. Every ru])ee of his own was saved and dedi- 
cated : — “I am fully ])orsuad('d,” he said, “that a greater 
blessing vnll repose u])on my children and their families, by 
devoting thus the leveimes of my dioceso to iDhrist, than by 
any selfish greediness to advance them by robbing God, which 
the natural man would desire.*” He determined to call the 
cathedral, St. Paul’s “in order to denote the doctrine 
which I trust will ever be proclaimed by its ministers, and 
tbe^ example of tendomess and fidelity which they will ever 
exliibit.” Finally, he appointed an efficient committee; 
p,nd on Tuesday, Oct. 8th, 18‘J9, laid the foundation stone oi 
‘ the building. 

All these preliminary steps having been taken, and the 
necessary api)eals sent homo, the work progressed, and tne 
reader’s attention may be drawn for a time to other matters , 
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o<;pecially to one, occurring at tins time — the awakening at 
Jirishnaghur. 

One day, at the close of the year 1838, a native, of cour- 
teous address and fine hearing, stood at the gate of the 
hishop’s palace, the hcarcr^^V^ me.ssagc to him from the ^ 
mis'^ionarios of Krishnagl/Ur. Tlie message was similar 
to that spidven to St.^I^aul in vision, when the man of 
IMacedtuiia stood by his bedside, saying, “ Come over, and 
lielj) us.’’ It convey ed tidings of a great and general move- 
ment amongst tlio natives towards Cliristianity. Twelve 
liiindrod inquirers bad already a])porifed, and amongst them 
were many anxious candidates for ba})tisTii. There wc»re 
l)ut two missionaries on the spot, and advice and bel]) were 
uigently i-equircd. The relations of the l>isho]) with the 
Church ^Missionar^^ Coinini(tet‘ at the tinu' were still delie.ate ; 
so that he hesitated to go down, lint he rt'eeived the mes- 
pongcr most gladl}^, presented a df>Tiation in money to meet 
tli(' present noci'ssity, and forwarded a ])aper of hiquiih's, 
which, answered, would enable him to judge better of the 
reality of the work. 

After a little tinu', Archdeacon Dealtry and the Hcv. Iv. M. 
Ihim'rjoc were s<mt dowii to Krislmaghnr, and were met there 
hv llu' ll('v. Mr. "Weithreclit from llurdwaii, and the llev. 
Mr. Sandys from Mirzapore. 1''lit‘ir report was very sti’ikiiig. 
Fifty-two villages were in motion ; and the inquirois (In- 
cluding their families) numheri'd thn'C thousand. Imme- 
diate steps thei’ofore, w'erc taken, consequent on this ri'port, 
to strongtheii the Im'tliren ; and, as soon as the weather 
permitted, the lliblK»p himself left Cahiutta in the river 
steamer Experiment, and made Ivnshnagliur the first halting - 
place in his visitation. IFo wcuit from station to station, 
^amiiiingj preaching, encouraging, coiitirming. lie visited 
Frisliiiaghur, Solo, ituttenpoor^ Anunda Jhiss, and Ilaiio- 
huTida ; and said he could hardly sleep from agitation, joy, 
and anxiety to dirotit everything aright. 

At Anunda Ilass, one hundred and fifty convert s wore 
baptised ; at Hanohund, two hundred and fifty ; and these 
additions to the Churcli, raised the whole number to above 
^ne thousand. • ' 

foundations of the requisite missionary buildings 
^ero next laid, a sub- committee was appointed, the four 

issionarics on the field of labour were counselled and 
encouraged : and then, on l^ov. 1st, the Hishop went on 
way rejoicing. 
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A certain measure of reaction followed, as it always does : 
for, in the spiritual as in the natural world, the blossom far 
exceeds the fmit. It proved so at Krishnaghui*. The 
gatherii^ did not equal the promise : yet a great work had 
^been wrought. A true Church*-’^ been gathered out of the 
world of heathenism : and it stufstands like a city set upon 
an hill. ^ 

Pursuing his journey, the Bishop passed through Ber- 
hampore and stopped at Moorshedabad, where ho was most 
agreeably entertained by Mr. W. II. Elliott, of the civil 
service, and breakfasted with the Nizam in great state. 
Prom thence he visited Beaulcali, Patna, Gyah, and Ha- 
zeerabagh. At the latter place, which was a new station, 
he spent his Advent Sunday. The church was little more 
than four walls. There was no roof, no floor, no windows, no 
doors, no communion table. But he determined to perform 
divine service in it. A tarpaulin was stretched over the 
rafters of the roof; mats served for windows and doors; 
loose bricks formed a communion table ; the gentry brought 
their own chairs and carpets. Thus he rebuked, inten- 
tionally, the dilatoriiiess of the executive officers. They 
had been two years trifling with the building : ho left them 
pledged that ail should bo finished in two months. 

Thence ho passed on, preaching and performing all the 
usual services at Ghazecporc, Jaunpore, and Benares. Froni 
the latter place he sent down to Krishnaghur, the sum of 
three thousand rupees, the result of collections made for the 
Mission. 

Christmas Day was spent at Allahabad : and then 
the river was left, and the land march begin. His former 
plan was somewhat changed : he had now a 
little pha3ton, which he foun^ “ an amazing comfort : ’ and 
instead of starting at four o’clock in the morning, ho started 
at seven. For horse exercise, he had his old white “ ghoont, 
or hill-pony : but at first it was too cold for him to n 
Mr. Pratt was his companion. Dr. Webb, with his wc, 
child, and nurse, had their own palanquin carriage. Captain 
•'Hay, a most gentlemanly officer, commanded the camp» 
which, with the escort, exceeded two hundred souls, an 
was accompanied by a flock of sheep and goats. 

Thus journeying, he reached Cawnpore, on Jan 
1840 : and, thanks to the indefatigable, quiet, 
management of Colonel Dglander, who hau supenn 
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all tlic works, kept all the accounts, and transmitted eVery 
month all minutes of proceedings in committee, both 
Churches were completed. Having consecrated them, he 
passed on to Lucknow, and from thence to Bareilly. In * 
both these places, the churche?jhe had founded, being finished, 
were consecrated ; the onc^nin Jan. 17th ; the other on h^eb# 
I2th. The Luckno'si^ church,^’ ho writes to his ex-chap- 
lain, is a complete success. It is quite a bijou : cost five 
thousand four hundred rupees : and holds tme hundred 
people. How you would rejoice to see your plans carried 
out so capitally ! Tliis is beautiful ! ” 

At Meerut, where ho arrived on "Feb. 22nd : he met Lord 
Jocelyn, and General Elphinstone, names of historical inte- 
rest and sad reminiscence : both fresh from England, and 
Lord Jocelyn burning to go to China.’’ The services in the 
church were extremely interesting : and the crowded con- 
gi’egations consisted mainly of soldiers returned from the first 
prosperous campaign in Aifghanistan and Caubul. 

All had hitherto been peace : but he was now mingled up 
with the din and the accompaniments of war. The appear- 
aucc of the Affghan prisoners interested him much. They 
were supposed by many to be the remnants of the lost tribes 
of Israel. They boro commonly the names of Jacob, Joscjph, 
Abraham, and such like. And he says that he clearly 
recognised in them the jewish physiognomy. 

After a short visit to Delhi, the camp moved on to 
Almorah on the mountains. This place he had not before 
visited. He describes it as less picturesqe than Mussooree 
Sinilah, but rendered sublime by rugged rocks and the 
snowy range. After staying a week, and laying the foun- 
dation-stone of another hill-church, he stretched across the 
niouutains, accompanied by his kind friends, Mr. Lushington, 
and Mr. Batten. The fatigue was “ almost too much ” for 
his strength, but he arrived in safety at Mussooree on April 
24th, and rested for three weeks. 

Mussooree was vastly enlarged. One large hotel* was 
built, and another was in pro^’css ; the houses were inulti- 
^ied, and the number of residents exceeded six hundred. 
The church was finished and looked beautiful ; and was in 
due course consecrated. Till May *1 1th ho was in constant 
witercourse with fnciids, well-known, from all parts of 
India ; and then he passed on, by the lower route through 
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Naliun, to Simlah, havinj^ completed his journey of two 
thoTisand three hundred miles from Calcutta. The following 
were his reflections : — 

* Si:mlati, 2lst, 1840^! Wo are now settled in our 
%8imlah house. I inhabit LdKl^Auckland’s rooms ; each 
door being provided, besides locks, '^ith wooden fastenings 
at top and bottom, that no one might intrude into the council 
chamber. I rise at five, give two hours for riding, bathing, 
and devotion; breakfast and prayers at nine; work till 
two ; r('po.se till four ; give an hour to my moonshcc ; ride 
at six and call upon fiio siiik ; dine at half-past se%en ; 
prayers at half-past eight; retirement from niiio to half- 
past ton ; bod seven hours. Thank God I sleep well gene- 
rally, and take food vith appetite, and use regular exercise, 
but I feel a sensible decline of strength, as it is natural I 
should ; and anxious cares weigh uj)*on my spirits. I think 
I was never designed for a bishop. I want more prudence, 
firmness, rnanage^ment of mankind, discretion, calmness, and 
general Imowledge. I am a poor creature ; and my soul fades 
and withers under the sccuhunty and publicity of my station.' 

The temporary depression manifested in this letter — the 
result doubtless of over flitigut', soon passed away, and the 
sojouim at Simlah was characteiised by incjossant activity, 
and kindly hospitality. He composed twenty-five new 
sermons, and preached more than forty. lie wrote five 
hundred and six letters on matters of all kinds, directed to 
all quarters. He collected thirteen hundred rupees for the 
repairs and enlargement of the church. He re-establish^ 
a native dispensary. He gave “ dozens of little quiet cheerful 
dinner parties.” And thus the four months of retirement 
at Simlah passed away, and the time for resuming his Visi- 
tation once more drew near. On Oct. 22nd he says: — ‘^Wo 
had a charming congregation last night at our concluding 
Wednesday evening lecture. I preached from Hebrews xiii. 
20, 21, ‘ The God of Peace, &c.' . I made the sermon on 
the {^receding evening, but I had composed one on the same 
text, forty years since ; and I remember that when I came 
dbwn from the pulpit Mr. Cecil said* to me, ‘Well, brother, 
I see we are hooping the same barrel. It is sound, brother; 
it contains everything.'- Ho meant that the doctrine was 
exactly his own, and embraced every branch of truth. 
What a blessed thing to have been kept for forty years in 
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the narrow path, and to be preaching now precisoljf the 
same truth, with the same amplitude as 1 was instructed to 
do when first setting out.' 

“ Simlah I To thee I now bid adieu. It is Monday morn- 
ing, Oct. 26th, dark, cold, .^jicreing. To Grod Almighty, 
the Father, Son, and blesj^:.ti^ Spirit, bo the care of the soul* 
of this station committed. * And to the same divine Saviour 
be our bodies, souls, and journey committed also. Amen." 

With this devout aspiration the Bishop commenced his 
journey to Calcutta. lie passed through Sabbathoo, Lodi- 
aiiali, Kurnaul, Paniput, Dellii, alid A]l 3 'ghur, as bi'fore. 
At the last station, ho consecrated what he calls “ one of 
the prettiest little churches in India ; Grecian, with towcT 
and spire, built since 1836, chiefly by hlr. Thornton’s 
cUbrts." “ I hope," he adds, ‘‘ that I shall not leave a 
single station without its church, when I arrive (if I ever 
arrive) at Calcutta." 

He stayed for ten daj’S at Agra, and was received by the 
lion. Mr. Ilobertson, the Governor. The Orphan Schools 
at Secuiidra greatly interested him. Thi*cc hundred chil- 
dren, rescued from the famine of 1838, were sheltered there, 
and frei'd from the contamination of llindooism. Baptised 
and instructed in cliildhood, they were to learn difterent 
trades, and bo prepared for a useful life. The Bishop 
preached to them in the long arched cr^^pt of an old Ma- 
liometan tomb which formed part of their premises, and he 
left the sermon to be printed as the first fruits of tlie Agra 
Orphan Press. 

The Agra mission was again in active operation ; and 
from a wide ctrclc round, the children of the schools were 
called in to be examined. “ As they all sat in little com- 
panies," he said, “ cov'ering •the compound, it was like the 
five thousand whom our Lord ordered to sit by fifties on 
the grass." 

• 

One night before the company retired, the conversatidn at 
government house happened to turn on the spotless j)mdty 
of the Taj Mahal when viewed by^ moonlight. The GovernoV 
at once ordered his carriage, and drove the Bishop and Mr. 
Thomason to see it. The moon shone brilliantly, and the 
effect was magical ; but it could not long engross tho Bishop’s 
Blind nor drive out daily duties : — 
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* As I was walking up and down the grounds, arm-in-am 
with, the Governor and Mr. Thomason,* he says, * I turned 
the conversation to our destitution of chaplains, and inquired 
whether an additional curates Society might not be formed 
for all India, giving titles tft^ouths educated at Bishop's, 
/College, find ordained by the several Bishops ? This society 
would have the East Indian populatiqn particularly in view. 
We never can have chaplains enough for them, and they 
are increasing most rapidly. Of course, the plan must be 
well digested and wisely begun.* 

This proved the gemf’ of the Calcutta additional Clergv 
Society." ^ 

Having performed more than the usual services, and laid 
the foundation stones of two churches — one at Secundra, for 
the orphans, to be called St. John’s ; and one for the Civil 
Station, to be called St. Paul’s — ^he left Agra on December 
8th, and directed his course to Gwalior, Jhansi, Saugor, 
and Jubbulpoor. These were in the ancient territories of 
Scindiah, a name so well known in the earlier annals of 
India ; and in all of them bodies of Europeans were located. 
The journey was quite out of the common track, and the 
country presented an entirely now character. It was rich 
in productions, studded with gardens, adorned with superb 
trees, and varied with hills and water courses. The 
Bishop was feted by all the native authorities as he passed 
through Dholpoor, Antrec, and Dutteah. Now a nuzzur of 
fiweatmeats arrived, on which the whole camp regaled; now 
dinner was provided for him in a large tent, where the 
viands to be eaten were covered with gold and silver leaf; 
now a magnificent procession of elephants came forth to 
meet him ; and now a native durbar (second ’only to the one 
at Jyepore) was held to do him honour. Pomps and 
vanities surround us,’’ ho says, “but all presents are 
declined.’’ 

At Gwalior a little company of nineteen Christians was 
gathered together for divine service on Sunday, December 
14th : and on Monday morning he writes : — 

* All my party have gone out ; and I am seated alone in 
the balcony of the ancient palace of Gwalior, which over- 
looks the town. Oh! when will Gwalior be the Lord’s. 
When will its fort be turned into a Missionary College. 
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When will the hum which now fills my ears from 'the 
crowded bazaars and streets of this vast native town, be 
exchanged for hymns of praise to Christ ! It shall be 
done in God^s good time.^ 

»» ♦ 

After halting at Jhansi,^Saugor, and Jubbulpoor, the camp^ 
turned back, and a joiyney of two hundred and forty miles, 
upon a magnificent road, brought them to Allahabad once 
irf^re. Two thousand six hundred miles had been traversed 
since leaving Simlah ; and though the Bishop had suffered a 
good deal from fatigue and variations of temperature, yet his 
health still stood firm. Having oi^flained the Bov. W. H. 
Perkins at Allahabad, diverged from the usual route to visit 
the Church Missionary Station at Gorruckpore, and called 
again at Krishnaghur, he arrived safely at Calcutta, on 
April 3rd, 1841. 

*May God be for ever praised and magnified,^ he^ays, 

‘ for all His goodness and mercy during a year and a half. 
I have attended church once moVc, though I took no duty. 
It will require a few days for my mind to calm down to 
regular occupations. Oh ! for grace, wisdom, power, vic- 
tory over self, real spirituality, meekness, preparation for 
suffering.^ 

Ho was soon caught in the current of Calcutta, business ; 
and one matter connected with the Professor recently ap- 
pointed to Bishop’s College caused him much anxiety. 

The notification of Professor Street’s appointment to 
Bishop’s College has been already mentioned. He reached 
India during the visitation, and at once entered upon liis 
duties. In (lift time the Bishop made his acquaintance, and 
thus describes what appeared to be his mingled character : — 

Professor Street is about thirty years of age, ripe scholar, 
iron constitution, fine health, active, enterprising, zealous 
for missions, prodigal of his strength, rides twenty miles of 
a morning in the sun, manners good, no great talker : in 
short, he would have been a capital professor, if he had not 
been imbued for seven years — steeped — ^in Tractarianism.”^ 

_ It was not the intention of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel at that time to have sent out a man of 
extreme views. Indeed, a proposed successor to Dr. Mill 
(Mr., afterwards archdeacon Manning, so well known from 
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his high talents and suhsequent perversion), had been with- 
drawn, solely and entirely, because, as the secretary in- 
formed the Bishop, “he was an avowed Oxford Tract man.” 
But in appointing Mr. Street, they overlooked or disregarded 
an ominous testimonial fron^^r. Ncjvman, of Oriel, in the 
cfollowing terms ; — 

Ho is a gentleman, and a man of serious mind, and 
sound doctrinal views. — J. IE. Newman.” * 

These sound doctrinal views ” were tenaciously held, 
opcnl}'^ avowed, and widely promulgated. They were dia- 
metrically opposed to all that the Bishop, as Visitor of the 
college, was teaching and preaching. Great embarrassment 
for many years was the necessary result. At first the 
Bishop hoped against hope, and used every conciliatory 
means at his command, to preserve unity, and prevent mis- 
chief. When those failed, he spoke words of warning. On 
May 2nd, he preached his own Ordination sermon. The 
» sulnoct Avas “ The sufficiency of Holy Scripture as the Buie 
of Faith;” and it contained these words : — “I have already 
answered in part the appeals made to me from every part 
of the diocese, and I may say India, in various discourses 
deli vert'd in the progress of my visitation. I seize the first 
opportunity on my return to the metropolis to lift up, as I 
am now doing, my warning voice on this occasion of a solemn 
ordination, tljx)!! one point of detail I think I should be 
wrong in witliliolding from you now my intention. It is 
my design to institute in my future examination for Holy 
Orders, a more minute inquiry than formerly, as to the sen- 
timents of each candidate on the subject of the sufficiency 
and completeness of Holy Scripture as laih down in our 
sixth article, and on the great fundamental doctrines of our 
faith immediately connected with it. And I shall require, 
also, of those who are training for catechists such previous 
assurances, at least six months before they offer themselves 
for the work, as may satisfy me on this vital point.^’ 

Bishop’s College, and all India heard these, and many 
*^ch-like words, for the sermom was* printed and widely cu*- 
culated. 

This warning having failed to produce the desired effect 
in India, a strong remonstrance was written home ; and it 
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was recommended that the Society, without casting any* slur 
upon their Professor, or in any way injm'ing his prospects, 
should withdraw him from their college. In earlier days 
this remonstrance would have produced the desired effect ; 
and the recal of the I^rofcssoi; ^for which there was a prece- 
dent) would have restored harmony. Put, instead of thisf 
a measure of compron;pse was resolved on. The Bishop was 
informed, in courteous terms, that the Society was seiisihlo 
of its obligations to him, and convinced of the impossibility 
of working the college effectively so long as there was a 
want of confidence in the mind of the diocesan. Wlieii, 
therefore, he pronounced anjr dccisfon condomnatory of tlio 
Pj-ofessor's conduct or doctrine, they should bo prepared to 
meet it by a corresponding resolution on their part. They 
hoped, ho'wovcr, that such an altei-ation would take place as 
would render any further ste2)s unnecessary. 

This was throwing upon the Bishop a responsibility he 
did not choose to take. To recommend, as Visitor of a 
college, the withdrawal of a professor, was a very different 
thing from condemning, as Bishop of a diocese, the conduct 
and doctrine of a presbyter. In his official character, as 
Visitor, he had remonstrated with the Society, and recom- 
mended a certain course ; but since they did not think pro- 
per to adopt it, he felt freed from all resj)onsibility. liis 
conscience w^as relieved ; and though he grieved daily over 
what he saw, yet he took no further stops, till called upon 
to confirm in person, some years after, what he had uftiimed 
in his official letters at this time. 

Leaving this matter, W'O may Icam what was passing in 
Calcutta at thS time by extracts, as usual, from his journal- 
letters. 

^ April ^th . — I met Lord Auckland. He looked full three 
years and a half older than when I last saw him : as unques- 
tionably his Lordship must think I did. All at Govern- 
moiit TIouso were very courteous. I have mounted* my 
ghoont again, and met a nicmhcr of council this morning in 
my ride. Ho seemed to say that government was about to' 
undertake some unfavourable measures.* 

‘ April Sth, Every moment is occupied. I have been 
five days in Calcutta, and four times to my new Cathedral. 
I ride round the scaffiolding and framework of the building 
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every morning on my ghoont, and watch the progress 
making, and the different views the Cathedral will present. 
The sun will not allow me to visit it whilst the men are at 
work.* 

‘ Emter Monday^ April IQfh. Yesterday we celebrated 
our Easter. The Grovcmor-uleneral and his family not 
present ; neither were they last SuiK^ay, nor Q-ood Friday. 
The collection was only one thousand and fifty rupees in- 
stead of five or six thousand, when Lord William or Sir 
Charles were present. The Governor-General’s non-attend* 
ance encourages the judges, members of council, commander- 
in-chief, and higher civilians to absent themselves. We 
had only about five hundred in church. 

/ May 25th. Last night I attended, with the clergy, the 
entertainment given in Government House, on the Queen’s 
birthday, and made the usual coinplimeiitary address. I 
begged the Governor- General to assure her Majesty of the 
loyalty of the bishop and clergy, and of their continued 
prayers to Almighty God for every blessing on her person, 
family, and govornraent. There was an immense crowd. 
Dost Mahommed sat on the same sofa with Miss Eden. He 
is a tall, stout- built, athletic person, of a certain age, not so 
very intelligent — way-worn — his dress simple, an immense 
turban, and flowing robe.* 

‘ July 2nd. Blessed be thy name, O God, for having pre- 
served me through another year of my pilgrimage. May I 
enter upon a new course. May I ti’easure up the few re- 
maining years of life upon earth as precious opportunities 
for Thy glory in heathen India. I think this must be my 
last birthday. I enter on my sixty -fourth year. This is 
the tenth birthday I have spent whilst absent from my native 
country.* * 

‘ August 21st. How could you omit mentioning in your 
letter the glorious Charge of* the Bishop of Chester (J- 
Sumner). It is the ‘Glecord,** of June 7th that cont^ns 
it. Oh, how the dear bishop grasps the traditionist question, 
and crushes the serpent’s head ! . I am now quite ashamed 
of ihy poor ordination sermon, I could scarcely go on with 
reading the Charge for joy and gratitude. It is a noble 
•testimony.* 

* Septemher I wish you could see our happy manage 

i *ust now. Mr. Leupolt, the missionary, and his wife, who 
lave been staying with me, are recovered, and appear m 
chapel, at the breakfast table, and at dinner also. Their 
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conversation is so simple and edifying, it does me good.* lie 
reminds me of Swartz. I feel as Obed-edom did, when the 
ark was under his roof. We sit in the verandah for an 
hour between dinner and prayers, and talk of the Kingdom 
of God. Make much of theA in England. I can fancy 
them entering Bamsburj'' Park, or Huddersfield Vicarage? 
and telling you how old I look, how feeble I am, how grey ; 
and yet how well for my years, and how cheerful, and able 
to get through a world of business.* 

‘ Be})temher 7th, We have formed our additional Clergy 
Society, resembling your “ Additional Curates ** and Pas- 
toral Aid,** Societies. I cannot but think that, if God 
blesses, it will be a glorious thing for the diocese. It will, 
of course, be a long time getting into play, because we have 
to train and prepare the men. Wo showed the prospectus 
to the Governor-General this morning, for we shall want his 
concurrence in military stations.* 

As the cold season approached, a short tour was projected 
to a few stations hitherto unvisited ; and the Jlishop, having 
published a Report of his Cathedral, in which he entered 
into details concerning the state of the works, the style of 
architecture, the estimates, the amount contributed, the sums 
required, the spiritual objects in view, and the probable 
course of things when the consecration should have taken 
place ; left Calcutta on October Gth. Having spent a short 
time at Barrackpore, Burdwan, and Chinsurah, he embarked 
in the JElxperimcnt steamer, and went round to Dacca, pro- 
ceeding from thence to the hitherto ull^4sited stations of 
Sylhet and Cherra Poonjee. His own descriptions will give 
the best idea ^f these two places. 

‘ Sylhet, Sunday Morning y Noremher 7th, Here I am, 
blessed be God, with my sermons on my table, and two 
Viflumes of the Life of William Wilberforce, taken down 
from the library, which I dipped into with delight last even- 
ing. It is three years since I read it last. What exqpisite 
piety ! What consistency ! What walking with God ! Oh ! 
may his sons not dishepour such a father. I don*t like t]je 
archdeacon*s tone of divinity. 

‘ I addressed pretty strongly a party of sixteen here, at 
family prayers, last^ night : and am now thinking what ser- 
mon I can best select for a station where a chaplain has not 
been for a single day for three years, and where I shall 
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preach only once. I think St. John v. 24, will give me 
as much scope as any. “ These things I say that ye might 
bo saved.^’ May the Lord help me ! 

* Mr. Soaly^s house, in which I am, is perched, like a 
bird's nest, on the top of a little hill, ])crhaps one hundred 
And twenty feet high. But, as it is a cone, the whole circuit 
of the plains, covered with verdant And thick vegetation, 
stretche^s around to the horizon ivith its green mantle. The 
.contrast Avith the heats and musquitoes of the steamer is 
inexpressible.' 

^Chtsrka Pooxjek. — are four thousand feet above the 
plains. The thermometer in the garden at six o'clock in the 
morning is 50° ; in tlie house, and with a fire, at eight 
o’clock it is 07°. A wild kind of journey of fourteen hours 
brought us hcj’e. We went fifteen miles in a covered boat 
from Chuttack ; then mounted elephants ; then I got into a 
tonjon with bearers, and Mr. Pratt rode on fi pony. The 
place is very bleak ; and though doubly and trebly clothed, 
and sitting by a fire, I am not warm. I have now visited 
all the hills but Darjeeling. Cherra Pooiijt'o is not much 
frequented, for the v atcr is bad, and the climate a perpetual 
rain. The distance from Calcutta is only three hundred and 
sixty miles, but the access is difficult. Sometimes more good 
is done in these desolate places than in much larger ones. 
At Chuttack (Mr. Inglis’) we had a family of seven, and 
many Avere in tcai's during the serAuce. Three were confirmed, 
and the AA^hole seven partook of the Holy Sacrament. 

‘We are on the south-eastern frontiers of our wonderful 
empire. The Hill i>eoplc are from Thibc't and China. They 
raise rude altars on the tops of mountains, an(^ offer goats in 
sacrifice. We had divine scrAdee on Friday ; congregation 
only fifteen ; but so attentive, it was delightful to obserA’^e 
them. On Sunday there were tAvo services, and Holy Com- 
munion.' * 

‘ Tuesday, November — "Wo ar(? now on our way to 

Calcutta, which I understand is getting worse and worse 
under present influences. The theatre is triumphing m 
some iicAV London Jictrcsscs. Boxes gre advertised for^ the 
half year. The dissipation and Aricc in our comparatively 
petty population is incredible. I see a string of meetings 
for the races for tAVo months, with all the consequent dining, 
betting, and ruin. We have two Sunday newspapers to 
help on Satan's Avork. Jesus, Master, have mercy on us 1 
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‘ TJinrsdmjy Novemhcr \%f1i . — Our friends hero seem to 
have thought that they could not do enough for us. 8hecp, 
poultry, potat6cs, coals, servants, all were placed at our 
(lis[)Osal ; and this morning the captain of our steamer has 
shown me the following note— ♦ 

• 

‘ I have the pleasi^’e to send you ten thousand oranges : 
one thousand of which, put up in baskets, please to present to 
llio Lord Bishop witli my respectful complimcuits. Of the 
remainder, pray keep as many as y(m lik(', and distribute the 
rest amongst the crew of the steamer. — Geo. 

‘ And here arc the ten baskets, ^dth one hundred sweet 
luscious oranges in each. They arc finer than the Portugal. 
They grow wild on the hills. 

‘ Having given my booksellers at Calcutta orders to send 
me the Tractarlan controversy publii‘atioiis, T have now in 
my cabin rather more than T can manage — twenty -one new 
works, of which eight are ver^*^ considerable volumes. It is 
impossible to digest so much theology ! ^ 

‘Off Baukisaul, Noremhor 2^rd. Our visit here has been 
most affecting and interesting, from the reception into the 
Protestant faith and church of four Horn an Catholics, and 
th(‘ir subsequent confirmation and communion. My isceoud 
Visitation, began July lOtli, 1838, is now, November 23rd, 
1S41, tlirougli God’s mercy, closed. The third is to com- 
mciico next August, should life and health be continued. I 
am more and more convinced of the immense importance of 
this practice of oui church. It is the awakening of the 
diocese, clergy, and flocks.’ 

Advent Sunc^iy was spent in Calcutta — ^Mdiich was soon 
thoroughly and rudely aAvakciicd from its dream of dissipa- 
tion. II is own journals will •convey the best idea of A\diat 
passed in the interval between his ariival, and the com- 
mencement of his Third Visitation. 

* ^nd(( if , December 10///, 1841. Never was anything equal 
te the consternation throughout India at the tragedy in^^ 
Cauhul. The accounts of ilonday were rather more cheer- ’ 
But that a general insurrection lias taken place, and 
IS as yot unquellcd, is certain. Lord Aii(;kland, aial the 
Council, were sitting fill near midnight on Friday, and Lord 
-Auckland and Miss Eden were walking by moonlight after- 
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wards on the roof of Government House to calm their minds, 
till ©ne in the morning. The Burmese war, or the Nepaulese, 
were notliing to this. May God, in the taking of the 
nations, bring on the Kingdom of Christ. And oh ! that 
governments would honour%God, depend on Him, and not 
•boast of self power ! * 

^ January 8th, 1842. There is a^^ overwhelming report 
that our army in Caubul has capitulated. Lord Auckland 
is thin, low, and dejected.^ 

* January, 22nd. The appalling tidings of the murder of 
Sir W. H. Macnaghten has filled all Calcutta with fear and 

astonishment. I met — and at the Asiatic Sodety 

in the evening. They were thunderstruck — ^never anything 
like it had occurred in India ! Oh ! may God give our 
country and our rulers hearts to feel, and eyes to see.* 

^ March 8rcL On Tuesday the new Governor-General, 
Lord EUenborough, arrived amidst the thundering of cannon. 
I was attending at the time a meeting to address Lord 
Auckland, which was most crowded, unanimous, and enthu- 
siastic. I proposed the Address, and said I should have 
abstained from attending a mooting of that nature, as a 
minister of religion, but for the calamities of Affghanistan. 
These determined mo to attend, even if I had stood alone. 
Our Governor-General was entitled, not only to common 
obedience and loyalty, but to sympathy and love. I said 
that I differed from him on many points, but that was no 
reason why I should not testify my esteem for his suavity of 
character, impartiality, love for the natives, and general 
philanthropy. I afterwards called at Government House, 
but did not see Lord EUenborough. He is described as 
being just the opposite of Lord Auckland. We all tremble 
for the Ark of God.* * 

July 8rd. I struck off a new sermon again last evening 
after tea, that is, after nine •o*clock, as I have done three 
times lately. I find I can write a new sermon as quickly 
as I can make myself master of an old one. I am now 
turning earnestly to the preparation of my Charge, which 
maty God aid me in.* 

* August 19th. I hare been working very hard at my 

S )or Charge, and have completed the fourth transcript* 
ut, alas, I find, on reading it, that I must cut^ out thirty 
pages to reduce it to an hour and three-quarters in delivery. 
August 24th is the appointed day.* ’ , . 

‘ August 28rd. I turn now to thee. Oh, my Saviour . 
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before I close my eyes this eve. Grant me sleep to restore 
my body and ^mind ; and grant me grace, wisdom, tender* 
ness, and fidelity to-morrow. It is thy work. O Lord.* 

Home portion of the ccjrrespondeiice carried on during 
the four years included in this chapter, will follow these ^ 
extracts. 


TO THE REV. FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM. 

‘^Calcutta, 1838. 

‘I still crave more advice and admonition on the part 
of such old friends as yourself. It is very liard work to 
stmggle up the hill of difficulty, even as respects one’s own 
halvation. liut when we have to draw uj) with us clergy, 
S(Kjietii‘S, committees, fiocks, how much is the effoi't incr(.'ased! 
But God will help. There are few things I am more afraid of 
than being made a sort of stalking-horse for evangelical 
battles. The idea that bc'cause I hold such and such doc- 
trines, and entertain such and such seiitiments, and was 
brought up in such a circle of interior and devoted friends, 
all India is of coiirae to he converted, cannot but bo hateful to 
the Lord, who lovctli only the contrite in heart, and “ scat- 
tcrctli the proud in the imagination of their hearts.” But 
all is finding its level. The bloom of novelty is rubbed ofi*. 
I am forced to stand the same steady, unbending Church- 
man now, that I had done for lliirty-five years at home. I 
am forced to adopt the general jirinciples of church order 
in my particular province, with fearless superiority to the 
momentary prejudices of friends dr of opponents. Of course, 
this is not popiiAir, as it was never intended to he ; for, “ if 
I please men, I am not the servant of Christ.” But it 
awaits the last great day.’ 


TO THE REV. DR. PEA^ISON, DEAN OF SALISBURY. 

‘Delhi, November, 1840. 

‘Every step I take bocomes more and more important ; 
and I must be so near my great account, that I am most 
an^aous to end weli*. I find spiritual matters between 
God and my own soail often at a low ebb. And yet 
TOhout humility, prayer, love, and simplicity of heart, 
^nat are we before God ? Dead. Oh ! for daily visita- 
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tions of grace ; for a reviving again in our bondage ; for 
the union of zeal and love to Olirist, witli discretion, wisdom, 
and real spiritual prudence. 

This Cathedral business is the most anxious, weighty, 
arduous enterprise I ever \^ntured on. I knew, if I had 
* not seized the moment when a church of some kind was 
urgently wanted, and an op])ortunit}> of building it occurred, 
the thing would have been gone for ever. I know, that if 
T did not lead the way, none would follow. T thought, 'also, 
the time might be come for a Protestant IMissionary body, 
as the beginning of a J^ative C>hurch, to be established. I 
had no time for much deliberation. If I had not plunged 
in, the Cfithcdral would never have becai built. 

‘ I will not spoil it, except as the climate compels. The 
climate forbids the use of stone except as facings — or rather 
the enormous exi)eiisc of procuring stone forbids. The 
climate forbids large clustered pillars and low' side aisles, 
and requires ('vcrvthing to be open, free, and lofty for ven- 
tilation. The climate demands punkahs, and perhaps, 
Venetian blinds. Having to build a parish church primarily, 
and make it a Cathedral, I am com])elled to make my choir 
long, and this (iurtiiils or rather abolishes my nave for a 
century. I leave to my successors to erect a nave of one 
huudi’ed and fifty feet.' 


TO Ills ELDEST SISTEB^ MRS. BATEMAN. 

‘Calcutta, January, 1838. ^ 

' You ask me to give a kind word of advice to my dear 
niece on her contcmjdated marriage. I l^ave been accus- 
tomed to say at Marriage Festivals — 

‘ 1. Let Christ he a guest spiritually, as ho was at Cana : 
that is, believe in Him, love Him, pray to Him, aim in all 
things at His glory. If Christ he thus an invited guest, he 
will turn the water, as it were, into wine : common blessings 
inf:o heavenly ones. 

‘ 2. Show the same attentions and delicacy of regard 
» after marriage as before — the same anxiety to gratify — 
same little marks of a desire to please. 

* 3. Do not both be out of humour together : but if one 

is disturbed, let the other be more ^than usually kind and 
placid. 1 

* 4. Let each observe God^s order as to the relations and 
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duties of married persons, the Iliishand to love, honour, 
cherish, protect the wife ; the Wife to yield, obey, honoui', 
ct)mfort the husband. 

^r>. If differences arise, Ict^thc wife, as in the inferior 
relation, yield. _ ^ 

' 0. Let the wife consult the interests of her husband, liis 
success in life, his nctiossaiy jdatis of doTiiostic economy, his 
anxiety to provide things honest in the sight of all men. 
]\l!iri’iod ^families are ruined by the fri^aks, caprices, fbolisli 
f)ppositiou to frugality, love of show of the wife, as often as 
hv the speculations of the husband.. 

‘ 7. Aim at making tlie house agreeable, attractive, and 
consolatory to your husband : tlie source of his most pleas- 
ing associations. 

‘ 8. l*ray together daily in seert't, as well as in the family 

^V()1•^1U]). 

* !). J)o not be surprised at failings in either party. You 
are not angels : but feeble, corrupt, sinful liuman beings.’ 


TO Ills BROTHER, GEORGE WILSON. 

‘Jhanst, l>ercmljery 1840. 

‘ I must write you a line to assure you of iiiy continued 
.sympathy under your long, long illness. Among those who 
have been brought up, niy dear brother, as you and I have, 
in the knowledge of the truth, and who have too long 
resisted jiractical obedience to it, the {fraud point is the 
suhjoetion of the proud, haughty will to the yoke of Christ 
— the humiliation of the entire soul under a perce])tu)n of 
our lost estate^ the i^lencc of the heart under the con- 
demning voice of the Law — the deep conviction of our 
sinfulness. When this is gainpd, all goes on rapidly. The 
knowledge of Christ, which before lay barren in the mind, 
kegiiis to fi’uctify. The soul casts itself on the bosom of 
pninipotcnt mercy. The blood of atonement is sprinkled 
% faith on the conscience. Peace with God graduidly 
ohsuokS by the grace of the Holy Spirit. There is a danger, 
however, from a religious education not being improved, of* 
getting our head full of vapid objections, idle talcs, 
prejudices against religious persons, battlings betw^een dif- 
i<j^eiit doctrines of tbo.gospel, and blasphemous suj^positions 
^oout the foreknowledge and purposes of God. -4// thvae 
hred in the quagmire ' of human pride and corruption^ 

0 0 2 
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One grain of humility over-weiglis them. A broken and 
contrite heart falls at the feet of Almighty God and pleads 
for mercy, instead of daring to speculate on infinity.’ 

TO THE SAME. 

‘Biyiop’s Palace, 1841. 

‘ The impression made ux)on my mind by your last letter 
is that you are in the right way ; only struggle towards the 
heavenly city, and you will gradually make progress, and at 
length obtain peace of Clniscience. We have received answer 
enough to our preceding prayers, if we are enabled to pray 
again. It is the continuing in Christ’s word which con- 
stitutes a disciple indeed. The importunity of the widow 
with the unjust judge was at last successful in the case of 
the selfish WTctch who feared not God, neither regarded 
man. And shall not importunity prevail with a Father of 
mercies who can Tiever bo wearied, who has no selfishness 
to contend wdth, but is infinitely more ready to hear than 
wo can bo to pray? Don’t be in a hurry with God. If 
God had been in a hurry with you, where would you have 
been ? Ho waited for you with all long-suffering for these 
thirty or forty or more years. Wait noiv for llinu You 
don’t know your own hoait y^et ; you must go deeper into 
its chambers of imagery. By-and-bye the Lord will shine 
upon you. To that Lord I commend you.’ 

TO THE SAME. 

‘ Calcutta, November, 1841. 

• C' ^ 

^ Never look within, without also looking without. Never 
pore upon your evil heart wdfhout lifting your eyes to Chnst 
at the same time, as the full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifiec, 
oblation and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world. 
As to ''the Spirit witnessing with your spirit,” it does so 
already, though you may not yet l>e able to make it out. The 
sun must shine in order that the gnomon may point out the 
► hour. Christ must sliine into the heart before the witne^ 
of the Spirit can be discovered. And you are not to looi^ 
within for your salvation — ^you are not to bo too much in 
search of comfort — you are not to loc^k to self — Chmt 
grand object, and faith in Him the grand matter. ^ 
subsequent obedience must be the fruit of faith, and not the 
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tree itself. Besides, you have the witness of the Spirit 
thus; — ^l"ho sacred Scriptures lay down such and such a 
way of salvation. I humbly acquiesce in that revealed 
method. I cast myself, as a vile and wretched sinner, on 
the sacnficc of Christ. I am conscious that I do this not 
hypocritically but sincerely. I desire to seek, servo, and* 
obey God, and to mortify my tempers. I take pleasure in 
the concerns of my soul. I have done with the world, and 
politics, and literature, and folly. I delight in prayer. I 
mourn that I cannot love Christ more. 1 am a most feeble 
creature, but Christ is all and in all.*' Well, here, my 
beloved George, is the witness of* the Spirit, testifying, 
together with the scriptural evidences to which your mind 
or spirit testifies, that you are a child of God. But it 
may take years to liavo this cleared up, and we must 
wait ; we must not dictate to God ; we must only wonder 
humbly if such sinners as we arc can get to heaven at 
all. The pride of our hearts must not put on a re- 
ligious garb. Religious s('lf-will is worse than any other. 
Fjirewoll/ 


TO THE ISLINGTON CLERICAL MEETING. 

Calcutta, Ju ^ y , 1839. 

‘ You will bo probably convening at my beloved son^s 
when these lines reach the shores of England. More than 
seven long and most important and swiftly gliding years 
have passed since I last mot you in person in J anuary, 1882, 
in the same study where you are now assembling. But 
little did I think that I should ever have the honour and 
happiness to hjj^ before you so glorious a design for the 
spiritual good of India, as I now wish to propose. 

^ I had long been waiting for a favourable moment to give 
consistency and stability to our* missionary efforts. The op- 
portunity has arisen unexpectedly. I was called on urgently 
to erect a large church in the very heart of our Christian 
population. I immediately resolved to amplify tho design, 
iind build a Protestant Cathedral Church for the Bishop, 
'vitli endowments for five or six missionaries, so as to open • 
8- new focus of light and grace, and give permanence 
^ the blessed cause in the sight of the idolatrous hosts of 
Hindooism at Calcuttq^ 

‘ For twenty-^ve years this JProtostant diocese has wanted 
^ principal church. I calculate that six lacs or 60,000/. 
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wir suffice. Two lacs will provide endowments for five or 
six prebendaries to ])reacli tlie gospel, hold conferences with 
learned natives, deliver lectures on the evidences, visit the 
sick, read in bazaars, penetrate the surrounding villages, 
train up a school of the pK>phcts, catechise catechumens, 
•assist tlie chai>laiiis in Sunday and daily duties, &c. I pro- 
pose throwing open these prebends to learning, talenis, deep 
evangelical piety, and ada])tation n)r missionary work in 
Europi'an, Tiido-llriton, and Native youtb. The four other 
lacs 1 destine for the buildings themselves, wdiich, though 
small and mod('st, like Canterbury in the sixth contmy 
under Augustine and his followers, must yet be of some 
magnitude. Not a foot of room will he wasted, nor a single 
rupee squandered. No foolish pretenc^o of amjditude or 
ornament will bo allowed. The building is for the Lord, 
and not for man. If .David can only collect the money and 
prepare the materials ; Sohnnoii will he raised up hereafter, 
in my successor, to coin])lete the sacred plan. 

* hty honoured brethren will judge whether this plan 
commends itself to them, as it does to me ; and if it does 
they will aid me in their several circl(‘s. A little from 
each of their wdde j)ari.sbes would soon fill my eofters. 

‘ And now, brethren, 1 coniinend myself to your prayers, 
and love, and sympathy. God has made me a wonder 
uuto many and to myself ; but in my sixty-second year I 
cannot look for prolonged capacity for public duty. May I 
bo found with my lamp burning and my loins girded, that 
wdien my Lord cometb, I may open to liiin immediately. 
There is nothing wf»rth living for but Christ, and Tie is 
indeed worth living for, and worth d}'ing for too. Nothing 
hut the atonement of Christ for justification — nothing hut 
the Spirit and sanctifying gratae of Christ for obedience to 
the wdll of God — nothing hut the power of Christ for victory 
over every enemy — nothing* hut the blessed example of 
Christ for the pattern of lovely and meek holiness — nothing 
hut the mercy of Christ for the ho2>e of everlasting life at 
last ! • 

^As I grow older, my religion is much more simple. 
,Nono but Christ. None but ChrisJ:. I am weary of novcl- 
‘ ties in doctrine, morals, discipline, church-order. I 
of the old school of Ilomaine (whom I remember as a boy 
in 1792 — 6), Newton, Cecil, Foster,^ Robinson, Venn (the 
elder, whom I once, and oncp* only) saw) and above all> 
Thomas Scott and Joseph Milner, 
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‘ I pray my younger brethren to distrust all the plausible 
theories and over-statements and exaggerations of the day. 

I have seen such rise and expire like the “ crackling of 
thonis under a pot,” twenty times. Neologism is infidelity 
under another name. Tra^iti^nism is sorni-popery, with 
its usurpation of the place of Almighty God speaking iii» 
his insfured Scriptures to man. Claims of miracles, voices, 
pro])hecies, are a mere smoke in the nostrils, and a burning 
all the day.” Excessive statements or dogmatical details 
on what is termed the personal reign (the personal advent, 
the whole Church has ever believed in) of our Lord is a 
delusion of the great and subtle oii(fmy. However, some of 
tl]('sc errors arc less j)erni(nous than the controversies which 
I can remember on supiw- Calvinism and Arminianism in 
the days of AVesley, Topi ady, and Hr. Hawker. But my 
beloved hvotlii'en will iorgivi' an <d(l man, who is ])erhaps 
too cautious, sometimes, after all he lias witnessed during a 
long life.' 


TO THE EEV. JOSIAII TEATT. 

‘ SiaiL^H, Jane, 1S40. 

‘ Aly time must soon now come to deliver up the account 
of my stc'wardshij), and I have scarcely yet begun to learn the 
real and Aveiglity duties of iny offict^. Indeed, indeed, 1 feel my 
un worthiness before God and his Church ! Oh ! that I might 
cud well, as our Fatlier Scott used to say. I have taken 
good care to avoid, another vvil which the same holy man 
dreaded — that of leaving so much nionc'y hehind him, that 
pco]ilo might say “ I w'^onder where he got it from ! ” Ho 
not fail to writg to me while you and I arc in this tabernacle, 
knowing that wc must soon put it off ; and, though post- 
kuinous fame is an empty name, yet i*osthumous usf.fut.- 
NKss is what Moses and Hi. looter aimed at. Every one of 
your letters will advance this/ 

TO BEIGADIEE - 

‘SiMLAH, August, 1840. 

‘ Your charitable and candid spirit engages my affectionate 
confidence. And whilst you read, as Commandant and 
krigadier of the station, some of the prayers of our Apos- 
tolic Church, hnd sermons approved by myself, during tho 
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vacancy of the chaplaincy, you have my best thanks. I 
shall lose no time in recommending a chaplain, the first 
moment it may be in my power. And it delights me to 
think that you will be aiding and assisting him, when he 
may arrive, in his labours^ and services as the appointed 
jastor of the flock. 

‘Will you allow me to say that your still thinking your- 
self to be “ of no Church ’’ is not qftite necessary. I hope 
to sec you a steady and consistent member of the Church 
of England in India. Its Liturgy I know you love — ^its 
thirty-nine Articles I am sure you approve — its Homilies I 
am persuaded you admire, or would admire when you read 
them. 

‘ Our Church government approaches the nearest to the 
scriptural model. As Timothy and Titus superintended the 
pastors and their flocks in EjAicsus and CJreto, so do the 
chief pastors or bishops, as they are termed, now in their 
dioceses^. A national establishment is in obedience to the 
divine examples in the case of the Jews, and in agreement 
with the evangelical duty of* Christian governors to ho 
“ nursing fathers to their people. 

‘Nor can Baptism stand in your way; if you have a 
family of dear little ones, ycju would bring them to the Lord 
to bless them, even as the pious Jew brought his infants to 
circumcision — would you not ? 

‘ We want no second broad command for (1) one day 
out of every seven to be a day of rest — for (2) a national 
establishment of religion — ^for (J3) the privileges of the chil- 
dren of the faithful extending to the initiatory seal of the 
covenant — for (4) the inspiration of Holy Scripture — for 
(5) a difference and disparity of names and rank in the 
ministers of religion — for (6) pious princes rfdpporting and 
propagating religion in their states, &c. 

‘ All these, and many other ?ike points, having been once, 
decisively, and by the confession of all, directed by Almighty 
God, go on of course under the New Testament, Nothing 
changed under the Gospel, but ceremonial rites and usages, 
and ‘not one of these is ceremonial. 

‘ In all our missions, he that bclieveth is baptised with 
•‘^his house,’^ as the Jailor and Lydia* were. If the children 
of the faithfol grow up in unbelief, they must repent or 
perish ; but on their repentance, the seal of the covenant 
already received by them, assures them of acceptance and 
pardon in the blood of Christ. • 
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" Nothing else can, I hope, stand in your way as a diffi- 
culty insurmountable. The piety of individual Ministers 
must ever depend on the Holy Ghost — and if another form 
of Church government were to be established to-morrow, it 
would only make matters, upon the whole and in the long 
run, wprse ; because the checks and aid of our sublime and 
scriptural Liturgies and Articles, and the superintendence 
of our Bishops, would*bo wanting. 

‘He that expects to see a perfect Church, a perfect 
Liturgy, perfect Articles, perfect Ministers, will wait in 
vain. There is no Church now existing upfm earth more 
nearly approaching the Apostolic model in all its princi])les, 
tliaii our own. Nor is there any which has been so much 
iIhj bulwark of Protestantism for three centuries in the 
west(Tn world. 

‘ That our Church is not perfect, I admit — that objections 
may be made to this or that single expression in her seiwices, 
1 allow — that her ministers vary in talent, piety, leaming, 
HTid zeal in different ages, I do not dispute. But I would 
aifectioiiately submit to you whether communion witli our 
Ohurch, imperfect as it is, is not more for the glory of (^hrist 
and the furtherance of the Gospel, than an undecided state 
of mind, which, if universal, would throw everything into 
doubt and confusion and enthusiasm and disorder. 

‘Therefore, my beloved friend, I shall throw my skirt 
around you, and claim you as a fellow-member of our 
(hurch, till you can find a purer, a more scriptural, a more 
edifying liturg)", articles, and services, than our own.* 
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ISi2 — 1S4.'5. 

Bislioji’s First Mctropolitical Charge — (^uinqueimial visitation — Pensions for 
IJishops — MiiiiiWs of (Miifereiice with SutiVagaii liisliops — Madras — Bishop 
Spenoer — Tiin.jore — Tiniievolly — Pahimcotta — S\ i laii Churches — Open 
missions sot up — Honihav — Journal-lctt<‘rs — Fnttehjiore — Nynee-tlud — 
Sirnliih — Scniions on Kjnstle to the Colossians — (Jilt to his (Jathodral — 
Lodianah — Uni bal lali — .Seized with jnimlc fever - 11 is dangerous state — 
Mr. Pratt's K a native “-Bishop's reliectk»nS“ Oidered home — Sails for 
England — Correspondence. 

The liislio])’s Charp^c was (l(‘livcrod to tlic assembled 
cbjrgy in tlu* jircsoneo of a lui-ge congregation on AV'ediies- 
day, August 24tli. It was erf tbo same un(*oinpromisiiig 
character as llie farmer, but took a wider range. Tlie 
supremacy of Holy Scrijjtare as the soh^ rule of faith, had 
been before asserted: the whole system of Tractarianism, 
as teaching ‘‘ anotlier gosj)el,'’ was now condemned. After 
having laid open the statistics of tlie diocest', and exhorted 
the clergy to <)l)taiii a firm gras]) of vital truth, to love and 
honour the church, to he diligent ]>astors and habitual 
students, he enters ujion the controverted question, and 
discusses it at gi*eat length. 

Ho refutes the accusation that by claiming Supremacy for 
JIol}^ Scripturt', wild expositions are encouraged and church 
polity laid waste. He asserts 'that the llible has a genuine 
and proper sense of its own, and that it may he understood 
and IS understood, in all main points, like all other books, 
according to the talents, diligence, humility, and other advan- 
tages of ca(di reader ; and he asks whcjther God shall bo 
uppermost or man ? whether man sliall impose a sense on 
Sbripture, or receive a sense from Scripture? whether the 
Church shall take the first place, or the Hible retain its pro- 
per authority as the inspired word of God ? He shows how 
tractarianism assimilates with popery, aAd describes graphi- 
cally the Church of Rome as observing with watchful eyes 
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and suppressed joy, tlic present movement and advances of 
the Church of England. Words of caution follow, lest the 
(Jergy should he driven to the oj)po.sile extreme: whilst 
Tract No. 90 is condemned witljout reserve: — “Nothing so 
dishonourable,” ho says, “ 1o a ^ilergyman has occurred in our 
church since the time when the blessed reformation exeniptc'd 
us for ever, as wo hopfjd, from these popish errors.” Finally 
the overthrow of the whole systeiri aftoi* a period of anxiety 
uLid trouble is anticipated: — “Tlu^ inoiiu'nt the spell is 
hurst, men will stand amazed, that in a day like the present, 
and in the fairest of all the protestant churches, a r(‘gular 
system, 1 had almost said (ionsimkaoy, to bring back ])0])cry, 
should bo tolerated for a moment. To have wovkt'd back 
from light into darkness, will up])i‘ar, what it really is, por- 
tentous. The de('p movonient which has been excited will 
take, as wc trust, n higluT courses and h^ad an awakened 
Cburch to rcogiiisc and emhratu* the real suhstaiiciC ol vital 
r(‘ligion. The modern llahel will then rush to its fall ; and 
with it the New Testament Jhihydou iisolf will sink, as wo 
liopc, to rise no more, and tin' glory of tlio latter day eoiiu' in.” 
This hrii'f summary, however, conveys no impression of the 
Charge itself. It 'must be read if any true idea Avould be 
form(‘d of its clear rc'asoning and masculine vigour. It 
was much cnlarg('d hv addititms made when it was delivered 
at^fadras, Colombo, l^ahim cotta, and Bombay. Ap])endiccs 
were also added on various important points, both (loctrinal 
aud prficti<ial ; so that when finally published in 184d, 
both ill India and England, it had swelled to a jiaiiiphlet of 
an hundred and fifty pages, and took a prominent place in 
the coutroversv then being cari'ied on. 

Tlie Visitation, of which it was the jirccursor, was not a 
common rmc. The Act of Parliament constituting tlu' now 
Indian dioceses had contemplated a visit by the ^^letro- 
politan, as such, every five years ; hut it wnis doubtful for a 
time wlicther effect would he given to this inhuition. The 
Indian (Toverimient absolutely refused to provide the neces- 
sary means ; and the Home Government hinted at with- 
holding the allowance usual on such occasions “ 
strong grounds could , bo shown for the necessity ot it^ 
The objections urged were twofold: first, that tlio visit of 
the Metropolitan was unroasoiiahlc, ‘‘ except on particular 
emergencies ; ” and secondly, that though authorised by 
the Letters Patent, lie was not compelled to make it.” I he 
Juisw'er to which on the part of the Bishop was, first, that 
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he fcit bound in conscience to perform the duty assigned to 
him by law ; secondly, that if the provision fell into disuse, 
it could not without great difficulty be restored ; thirdly,^ 
• that the novelty of the whole Episcopate in India required 
supervision and union ; fourthly, that personal reasons made it 
(V^siralde ; and fifthly, that it W'ould involve but little expense 
and require hut little time — one month at each Presidency 
being quite sufficient. * 

The Bislioj) knowing the importance of precedents in 
India, prtvssod these reasons ; and, supported strongly by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, he prevailed. In October, 
1811 , he had what he calls “excellent tidings’’ from Lead- 
cnhall street. They were thus expressed: — “It will be 
satisfactory to your Tjordship to know that your repeated 
and forcible representations of the paucity of chaplains 
have attra(‘tcd the attention due to them, and that the 
Court have resolved to complete the establishment to the 
full number which was pros])ectively fixed, viz., fifty-one; 
and to make du(' ]»i'ovision for the length of time which 
usually elapses before vacancies are supplied, by allotting 
twelve assistant cha])lains for a})])ointment, in anticipation 
of vacancies, which it is hf>ped will thus be supjdied at the 
moment of the occurrence. This arrangement is officially 
announced to the gov( rninent of India, by the present 
mail : which also conveys onr answer to the question regard- 
ing your lordship’s quinquennial visitations to Madras and 
Bombay, and wliich answer your lordship will find to bo 
generally in accordance with the view you have taken of 
the subject.” 

^ IIow can I be thankful enough to Almight}'' God,’ the 
Bishop remarks u])on this, * for his repeated gootlness ! What 
blessings drjes He vouchsafe ! Everything is granted me 
one after another. Tlie Court’s acknowledgment of my 
metropolitical duties is ver}'- important. If the Act is 
obtained for my visit home, and the due payment of the 
income assigned me in the Letters l^atent, another step will 
be gained.’ 

•Here also he was partially successful. An Act of Par- 
liament was passed, at his instance, not only enabling him, 
but the bishops of Madras and Bombay also, to go home, 
on certain conditions and certain allowances, for a period 
of eighteen months. Provision was also made for the re- 
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moval of the senior suffragan bishop to Calcutta, * with 
adequate remuneration, during the absence of the IMetropo- 
iitan. This was a great boon to the Indian Episcopate. 

The other application, however, failed; and seven hun- 
dred pounds per annum were §ti\l deducted from the salary 
legally allotted to him, by some inexidhjable quibble in thb 
manner of exchange, ^nd the meaning of the word “current 
rupee.’' 

The Visitation# therefore now commencing, though the 
third ordinary, was the first Mctronolitical one ; and no pains 
were spared to render it useful. Unity of action in all the 
dioceses was manifestly a ])oint of gre^at importance, and to 
promote it, a long minute W'as prepared, with forty-two 
topics for discussion and arrangement, embracing not only 
ecclesiastical matters, such as tlie erection and consecration 
of churches, the relation between the clergy and the military, 
the question of marriages, fees, &c. ; but unity of doctrine, 
vigilance in checking error, dealings with missionary com- 
mittees, correspondence with goveriiiiuuit, aj)peals, and the 
preparation of a body of canons for India. The impoi’tance 
of such questions to the welfare of the Indian church will 
be at once discerned. 

On the evening of August 24th, after having entertained 
a party of fifty-four clergy and students at the palace, the 
Bishop embarked in the saUiiig yatdit Julia ^ Captain Tin- 
gate, with Mr. Pratt and Dr. Goodeve for his companions, 
and dro])pcd dov/n the river, bound first for the Straits 
of Malacca. The steamer Diana was made available to 
quicken his njiovements in those narrow seas : and having 
visited, as in former years, Moulmein, Penang, Malacca, 
and Singapore, he stretched^ across to Madras, and landed 
on the 23rd November. The Marquis of Tweedalc was the 
Governor, Dr. Spencer the Bishop, the Rev. H. Harper the 
Archdeacon, Rev. J. Tucker the Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society: — and with all these he was in immediate 
communication. Many anxious matters had to be discussed, 
many difficult questions settled, many wounds healed. He 
stayed twenty daj’^s, delivered his Charge, preached many 
times, performed a modihed course of duty, and then de- 
parted for Ceylon. , 

‘ Never,’ he says, * had I a more difficult scries of duties 
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to dfecliargc since I came to India. The office of Metropo- 
litan is indeed more important than I could have conceived.* 

* 

The Bishop of Madras was himself on visitation, and the 
ship Jt(/m (having landed the Metropolitan at Nogapatam, 
on the coast) carried him on his way to Trincomalee. 

From Nogfipatam, the journey to Tan jore was performed 
hy land, and, on December 17th, tAe Bishop of Calcutta 
found himself once more received into the same Residency 
(though alas ! death had entered it, and ^hanged the Resi- 
dents) as in fonner years. 

To animate these misAions, and confirm as Metropolitan 
the deci.sion he had passc^d as Ihshop, was his great object, 
lie found the mission much strengthened ; but caste was 
not destroyed. Bi^hop Corrie dealt gently with it; and 
Bisho]3 Si)cnccr had to learn its evils. The present visit, 
therefore, was not ill-timed ; for seven years had weakened 
the impression made by the former one in 18^30. The 
venerable Kohlhoff still survived, in his eighty -first year; 
and the native priest, Nyana-pragasen, in his ninety-third. 
The native Christians flocked in crowds to church from Tan- 
jorc and all the surrounding villages, and were startled hy 
the determined and uncompromising condemnation of Caste 
to which they listened. ‘‘On its being honestly and irre- 
vocably abolished,*’ said the Ihshop, “the life of these mis- 
sions depends.** On Christmas Day, services were held for 
both Europeans and nativcjs, and four hundred native com- 
municants assembled round the Lord’s table. No confirma- 
tion was administered, nor any conference held, because of 
an unwillingness to interfere in any way with the functions 
of the proper diocesan. * ^ 

* The reader may feel anxious to know the i>resent state of this Mission at 
Tanjnre : and a letter received from Dr, Uealtry, Bishop of Afadros, whilst these 
sheets wei-e passing througli the press, will afford the desired information. After 
referring to Bishop Wilson’s “ wise instructious and directions,” and to the con- 
duct of the Missionaries of that day, which he describes as greatly wanting in 
firmne‘‘S, ho jroes on to say, “When I came heie, I found Caste almost as ram^nt 
and n^iscliicvous as ever. I spoke strongly oh the subject, and I was glad to 
find on iny second visitatiou, that the Alissionaries themselves had determines 
to act vigorously. They proposed a test m order to ascertain who adhei*ed to 
this baneful system. The test was th.ot all tiSe agents and servants of tne 
Mission should take a meal together with their brethren and the Missionaries. 
It will scarcely be believed, that many refused the test, and prefeiTcd 
their employment as Catechists. The immediate result, however, has 
most beneficial. There has been a great inci'ease of •.earnestness amongst tnos 
who took the test — more spirituality in the congregation — and - 

of good feeling amongst the people generally. The result would have w® 
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A hasty visit was also paid to Tricliinopoly ; and, after five 
nights’ travelling, and nine times preaching in sixteen days, 
the Bishop returned to Negapatani, and, finding his ship 
ready, sailed for Trinconialee. Here, “ being almost worn * 
out,” he rested for six days, ami was refreshed by the inter- 
course and friendship of liis brother of Madras. • 

On January 5th the whole party embarked at Trincoma- 
loc, and, having narrowly escaped shipwreck, arrived safely 
ut Colombo. II ere the Charge was again deliven'd, and a 
clause introduced,^intci’di(iting the chngy from colfee planta- 
tions and speculations. The several stations having been 
duly visited, the vessel’s lic^ad was*turned towards Tub )Corin, 
from whence the southern missions of Tiimcvelly, Palam- 
cotta, and Nazaretli (not hitherto visited) were accessible, 
but the wind and weatjier forbade ; and after much difficulty, 
ii landing was effected at a desolate spot called Poovera, 
above twenty-five miles from Cape Comorin. No food, no 
fhclter, no means of communication ])reseiited themselves 
for some time : but at length, after great fatigue, Palam- 
cotta was reached in the night of the 29th January, 1843. 

Most interesting services commenced the next morning. 
At dawn of day one hundred catechists and schoolmasters 
delivered to him a poetical composition in Tainul, congratu- 
lating him on his safe arrival. Station after station Wfis 
then visited: Missionary after missionary conferred with. 

“ There are glorious beginnings here,” he said.; “ and it is 
delightful to talk with such calm, well-educated, pious, de- 
voted, sensibh' men, who know what they are about. I have 
written to the Bishop of Madras to express my wonder at 
these blessed missions, and to say that there must be twenty- 
four more mi|^ionarics sent out— twelve from each Society ; 
fur now the harvest languishes for want of reapers. What 
is England about with her drivelling controversies, whilst • 
India is in vain stretching out her hands to Grod.” Ho wont 
about everywhere preaching — ^now in finished, now in un- 
finished churches — now in tents, and now in the open air ; 
but he* held that his chief work lay with the missionaries 
themselves ; and when, on the last day of his visit, he lound 
ton surrouniliiig him, he m^kde them a farewell address, coiyi- 
densing the advice ho had previously, and occasionally, given 

still more satisfactory had there not risen up a class of Lutheran Missionaries, 
■wuo admit the Caste distinctions, and have received those who left our 
nnssions on account of it. Many would not have withdrawn at all, if this 
Ing had not been held out to them.” 
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them. In the evening, after divine service and a sermon by 
Mr. Pratt, they presented a touching and beautiful address, 
acknowledging the Bishop's kindness, and entreating his 
prayers. 

He turned now to the Syi^an Churches ; and a journey of 
tburtcen hours from Trivandum, brought him first to Quilon 
and thence to Cottayam. The reader ,will not have forgotten 
what passed at the })revious visit. But he has now to le^ 
that all the measures then suggested for the improvement of 
that ancient church : — for the extension of education, the 
elevation of the clergy,^ the eradication of error, had been 
absolutely rejected. Even the very donation of one thousand 
rujiccs left by the Bishop, whi(!h was intended as a kind of 
fii*st-fi*uits of an endowment for the Church, was treated as 
a bribe, and rcfinscd. The moment he had retired, the bow 
returned to its usual bent ; the Motraii was again in the 
ascendant ; and the Church had sunk too low to desire or 
to compel a reformation. So for had this gone, that a 
covenant was entered into, to forbid all further intercourse 
with the missionaries, and to withdraw all deacons from the 
college. Wliat sinister influence might have boon at work, 
did not appear. One unworthy clergyman, a chaplain of 
the Company, had travelled through the country telling the 
people that crucifixes, and prayers for the dead, and all the 
superstitions learnt from liomo, were right ; and that the 
missionaries and their doctrines wore all Avrong . hut his 
\isit had been short, and he had been forbidden to repeat it. 
It needed not this to unveil the matter. Further acquaint- 
ance with the Metran and the leading men had developed 
deep-seated evils, and explained the distaste for any change- 
And the only course apparently left was, to si't up au open 
Mission. This course had been accordingly adopted by the 
* missionaries, and sanctioned J)y the Bishop of Madras ; 
under whose licence they were all now acting. A great 
change was thus produced. Handsome churches were in 
the course of erection. The property attached to the college, 
whigh had been jointly held, was' now divided. The old 
buildings had been left for the Syrians, and now ones, 
already containing seventy pupils, had been raised for foe 
Missionaries. Primary schools were multiplying on all hands, 
and about seven hundred children were under instruction. 
^ that mingled with some regret for^, tho past, there was 
good promise for the future. 

At Cottayam seven missionaries were assembled to receive 
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the Bishop’s chpge. Divine service was celebrated : Holy 
Sacrament administered : the new College examined : — and 
then he passed on through AUepio to Cochin ; and on Feb- 
rutiry 17th embarked for Bombay. 

The voyage was long and weary, and he did not arrive tilj 
the li3th March. 

Ilun-y, pressure, confusion such is the first entry in 
the journal at Bombay. “ The Bisliop is an ‘ angel,’ so 
sw(ict, humble, and spiritually* minded such is the second* 
entry. The Charge was once agaiii,d(‘livered : a controversy 
wiis settled about the erection of a M eniorial to the troops 
who fell in AfiFghanistan : an address was delivered on laying 
the foundation stone of a college in memory of Sir Bobert 
Grant : much ph'usant intercourse was held with the Go- 
vernor, Sir George Arthur : all tln^ plnccs endeared by 
foruKT recollections were revisited : and then on April 3rd 
the Bishop once more embarked, and after calling at Goa 
on his woy, reading through a volume' of St. Augustine, and 
suffering Irom an attack of gout, he reached Calcutta in 
safety on Satui'day, May 12th. 

Thus ended a journey by land and wati'r of eight thousand 
seven hundred miles. On Sunday he i)r('a(dLcd a thanksgiv- 
ing sermon from Psalm Ixxi. 14, IG ; and on Monday ho 
writes ; — 

' I Iiavo not yet been able to compose my mind. The 
chaTigo is so great. But oh ! may God give me wisdom and 
understanding to go in and out before this so great people ; 
and especially to stand firm and unmoved in defence of the 
Crospcl. I Itavc pi’oached eighty sermons during my 
absence.’ 

Journal-letters will, as usugl, describe the course of events 
in Calcutta till the visitation was resumed. 

* Ju7t/ 10 fh. On Monday the Jhirty-cighth meeting of our 
Cathedral Committee wciit off charmingly. We are raising 
aow tlic walls of the tower. We have funds for a year or 
^oro from this time. Then bur >vay will, I expect, be dark* 
^+*11 supplies require!, and evc^thing standing 

^ul ! A grand (jffort will be required to raise subscriptions. 
•°iit I ^nay be called ^way long before this. God wiU then 
pyovide friends and helpers, and His will, His glory, His pro- 
vidence, His grace, do jul ! On Tuesday we had our mectiiig 

D D 
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of the additional clergy Society. It appears that we have 
received about twenty-five thousand rupees ; and our first 
clergyman is now at work at Bhaugulpoor. God be pleased 
to bless. Lord Ellenhorou^h has returned to Barrackpore^ 
whore Mr. W. W. Bird went to meet him. The next day ho 
resumed his seat in council, and appointed Mr. Bird, Go- 
vernor of Bengal. Ilis plans will d-epend on tidings from 
home. He wrote his Somnauth proclamation entirely 
himself.’ 

* * July 28^//. The other morning, in my early drive, I met 

Captain Greene at my c;athedral. lie was walking up and 
down in the vault which is being built for me under the 
communion table. It will bo about thirty feet by eighteen, 
and six feet high. I could not but think, as I joined 
Captain Greene, and walked up and down the abode of 
death -with him, how soon 1 might be called to lay down 
my pastoral staff, and rest in that bed or grave, as to my 
mortal frame, till the Kc^surrcction morn. Oh ! forj|^tual 
preparation for the midnight cry, “ Behold the bridWFoom 
cometh.” Oh ! for affections weaned from earth.’ * 

^ Aucfust Wth, I have not been well. I have not the 
strength nor spirits T had. I have not preached for some 
time, and I doubt whetlnu' I shall ever be myself again. 
Can I wonder that nature decays at the ago of sixty -six ‘r* 
Ought I not rather to wonder that I have been preserved in 
health for eleven years since T sailed from England ? Per- 
haps a period ^)f silence and infirmity may be allotted me, 
or I may be carried off like my beloved friend, Mr. Natt, in 
a moment, f )h ! for Christ to shine fully with all his glory 
on my soul. Oh ! to end well. Blessed Jesus, Saviour, 
Lord, have mercy upon me. Enable me tor^tand valiantly 
for thy truth. Wean me from all sublunary things, and 
attract mo towards heavenly.’: 

‘ September I have been holding my twenty-seventu 

ordination, and delighted have I been in finding four pupnf' 
of Bishop’s College free from tractarianism. This is the 
effect, under God’s blessing, of the Professor being made 
perfectly aware of my sentiments, and honourably abstam- 
«ing from inculcating these^errors on* the students, and also 
of the youths themselves having right principles.’ 

* October 7th. On Tuesday I held my general confirmation . 
4 Bl larger comparative number than evqr. The attention 
great, and many of the young people in tears. I pursuea 
my usual course.’ 
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* October 17th. Steamer : hound for G hnzcepoor. Now T 
sbiill have a fortnight of exclusion and calm, for self-recol- 
lection, penitence, and prayer. I have the utmost need of i 
these exercises. I seem to have heen drifted away from 
my moorings, and carried out l)y the winds and tide. O 
blessed Jesus ! be Thou my heavenly pilot. Bring back* 
my shattered bark into safe Avatcr, and guide mo to my 
desired haven. 

‘ Our course is now upwards as usual, and involves a 
retreat to the Hills from April 17th to October 15th, 1844,* 
if the Lord will. To Him bo our l^vcs and deaths devoted.* 

Thus was the Visitation resumed. The recurrence of it 
may appear frc'quent, but the Bishop merely followed the 
analogy of the English dioceses, and the. directions of his 
letters ]>atent, to visit every three ^-ears. It was much 
more necessaiy than in England; for India is a land of 
chinige. The civilians arc always rising in position ; the 
military are always moving from station to station ; the 
chaplains arc always changing their splnu’es of duty : hence, 
though the ministrations may be the same, the parties minis- 
tered unto arc often very different ; and a Vi'^italion is as 
usidiil or necessary every third year as it was the first. 

The Bisho]) was now in the Flat, a largo flat-bottomed 
and coiivcniojit vessel, towed by a river stoaiiior, through 
the SundorbuiKls, and upwards towards Gliazeepoor. He 
had fourteen follow-passengers, and was accom]>anied by 
Mr. Pratt, Captain Philpotts (sou of the Bisho^i of Exeter), 
and Dr. Bell. 

At Ghazeopoor ho left the river, and abode in tents, 
now once again,*’ he says, “ resemble Abraliam and 
Isaac, who thus dwelt on thqir way to a city which hath 
foundatioiiSj whvise builder and maker is God. May we con- 
sider ourselves more and more as strangers and pilgrims.” 

Journeying thus, he passed througli Gorruckpoor, Benares, 
Allahabad and Futtehpodr. At the latter place he paused, 
and closed the year. 

• * 

‘PuTTEiiPooR, December 31s/, 1843. Eben-Ezer, Johovah- 
Jjrch. My heart melts witliin mo when I think of God s 
pity in bringing through another year. Oh ! that I 
weep as I ought over the sins and provocations of the 
past. I am persuaded that penitence and contrition are 
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the measure and gauge of our real attainments. We ought, 
if we know ourselves at all, to lie humbled before our God 
As life advances, the deceit and desperate wickedness of the 
human heart arc more and more apparent. 

‘ But gratitude for unspeakable benefits should also break 
but amidst the tears of sorrow. In fact, these benefits are 
heightened by the unworthinc'ss of^he recipient — as the 
mountains appear loftier, the lower the valleys from which 
they arc beheld. The past year has been filled up with 
mercies to iiiy family, my public functions, my body, my 
soul, my clergy, my every relation ; especially is continued 
grace and help the (jause of praise. 

‘ Lastly. Vows of new obedience become me : distrust 
of the future space which may be. allotted for repentance: 
diligence, wisdom, lowliness of heart, deadness of mind to 
the praise of men, anticipation of judgment and heaven.’ 

lie passed oinvards tlirough Futtohghur and Bareilly to 
Alrnorah, taking a newdy formed station on the Ilimalayahs, 
called Nynce-thal, on his way : and thencci through Meerut 
and Mussoorce to Simluh, where he arrived on June 1st. 


*S];hlaii, JvLue 1844. 

‘ Blessed be my God and Saviour for bringing me once 
more, after four years, and after a journey of seven months, 
to this station, and to the same comfortable house which I 
occupied in 1840. May God assist me during the four oi 
five months of repose. 1 want to print a volume for my 
diocese after eight years — experimental — anti-tractarian-- 
sim pie — cccl esiastical — Indian — affectionate — final. It is 
clearly now or never ” with a poor, hurried^. overwhelmed 
bishop like myself. Lord, revive Thy work in the midst 
of the days. As nature sinks,^ may grace wax stronger and 
stronger.’ 

The preparation of the volume thus referred to, formed 
the, main employment during this year’s retirement a1 
Siinlah. During the previous Lent he had delivered in 
Calcutta a course of lectures on the Epistle to the Colossians. 
These formed the basis of the work. They were enriched; 
subdivided, and preached again at Simlah ; and finally ap 
peared in an expository form, with thp more controversia 
parts arranged in the form of notes. It was a labour o 
love, and his last serious work : clear, strong, pointed, an< 
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admirably adapted to the circimistances of the times* and 
the state of India. It embraced the whole range of divi- 
nity — the deity of Christ, the supremacy of Scripture, jus- 
tification by faith, sanctification by the Spirit, holy baptism, * 
regeneration, tradition, romanism, tractarianisiii, Judaism. 
On all these, and many other important points of doctrine 
and discipline, the Bishop’s matured opinions were expressed. 
The work was publislffcd in small 8vo, and has gone through 
several editions. It will ever be accounted a valuable con- 
tribution to the sound divinity of the Church. 

But this did not occupy all his time. A now church 
was necessary. The original s'hiall building, given b^ 
Lady William Bentinck, had been more than once en- 
larged, and was still inadequate, ilence a committee way 
formed, a new site fouiul, and a subscription commenced 
Complete success crowned the attempt. No less than twelve 
thousand rupees were raised, and an application to govern- 
ment produced five thousand more. On September 9th the 
foundation-stone of a large and handsome church was laid 
in the presence of Sir Hugh Gough, the commandci -in- 
chief, and the Hon. Mr. Erskiuo, the sub-commissioner. 
On that occasion the Bishop delivered a striking address, 
which was afterwawis printed. 

Simlali was very full : the Bishoj) found many friends, 
and enjoyed much pleasant intercourse with them. The 
society of Sir Hugh and Lady Gough, Sir Harry and Lady 
Smith, and many other distinguisht'd individuals he fully 
appreciated. General Ventura was also there, endeavouring 
to collect the propcTty lie had accumulated hy many years 
.service under Runjeet Singh. 

Amongst t]jio rest was one aged civilian, named Gorton, 
who had for some time resigned the Company’s service and 
retired to the Hills. The Bishop had known him in former 
years, and now naturally rc.sumcd his visits. The result ol 
one of them may be best told in his own words : — 

‘Would you believe it,’ he writes, 'I have ten thousand 
rupees given mo by Mr. (Norton of Simlali, for my cathe- 
dral ! It was only Ijst August that Mr. Natt made mo^a 
like gift, together with three hundred volumes of books. 
Then in January, the Dean and Chapter of Windsor pre- 
sented me with the “ George the Third window,” of stained 
which cost fi^e thousand pounds. And now on J une 
10th, 184:4, Mr. Gorton repeats Mr. Natt’s munificence. 
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He is a retired civUiaii, who was in 1836 doubting whether 
ho should go home or not. He came out in 1799, and is a 
bachelor. lie has given twenty thousand rupees to the 
Church Missionary’s Kotghur mission, and a subscription 
of a thousand ru]jccs a year. during his life. He had given 
«me one thousand rupees in 1840. His health is now fast 
declining; he has nearly lost his sight by cataract; and 
never leaves his house. I called on*iiim without the least 
idea of what was in his mind. 1 read and expounded the 
thirty-fourth Psalm — for he is a good deal depressed in 
spirit — and made a prayer. ‘^Vhen Mr. Pratt and I rose 
from our knees, his eyes •were running down with tears, and 
he said to me, “ Pishop, your letter about your cathedral 
has been read to me, and I mean to give you ten thousand 
rupees as that other gentleman *has done.” Oh,” I re- 
plied, “ is it possible ! ” and I fell on his neck and kissed 
his cold and sliri veiled face. Yes,” he said, “ and I shall 
present tw’o thousand nipees to the Simlah Church.” 

‘ So there are twelve thousand rupees in one visit ! But 
it is of Pie Lord: and of Him, and through Him, and to 
Him are all things in heaven and earth ! Such arc the 
fruits of Christianity.’ 

It may bo added that this same gentleman gave to the 
Bishop before he left Simlah, ten thousand rupees more for 
the additional clergy Socict5^ Upon this the Bishop com- 
ments as follows : — 

‘It will give the Society an amazing lift. I see the 
London papers have told you about my having given a 
similar amount to the same Society. It is indeed true that 
I gave ten thousand rupees tw'o years since. Blessed be 
God ! for who am I, and what is my father’s house, that I 
should be iiermittcd thus to aid the cause of Christ ! What 
India gives me, that I pour out again with joy, as the 
clouds return in showers wdiat they draw up from the 
earth.’ 

f 

His last words before leaving Simlah are as follows : — • 


‘Simlah, October 

‘ Blessed be God, I see land. 'My thirty- fourth lectine 
on the Colossians is being copied out for the press, and the 
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^‘Conclusion,” lectiirc thirty-five, is sketched. I deliver 
I't, please God, on Wednesday. May lie order and hless/ 

‘ I trust and believe a great blessing has attended the 
delivery of the lectures. Twenty Sundays have I thus 
passed in the full ministerial flow of heart. This season, 
and the two of 1836 and 1840, have been the only ones^ 
when a course of pastoral labours in preaching the ever- 
lasting Gospel has bewi afibrded me. I have delighted in 
them. I could resign my bishopric any moment with joy, 
and retire to a country town in England, if my duty would 
allow.’ 

» 

On October 17tli the llishop left Simlali — to return no 
more. 

Ilis route led through Sabbailn id Lodianah as usual. 


‘Doavra-ke-serat, Mondai/f Novemher lltJi. 

‘Lodianah and its few'' days have passed like a dream. 
We are now mar<diing (s(3venty miles) for Umballah. I 
sent oft* four or five sheets with my thoughts about the 
<‘oraplotion of the Cathedral, and the constitution of the 
Cathedral Chajitf'r. This weighs much upon my mind, 
^oxt month, if life is spared me, T hope to draw up an 
improved schcnio. On Friday I confirmed nineteen young 
persons ; on Saturday I consccTatcd the (Colours of the 2nd 
European Regiment ; I have preached six sermons in eight 
days. 

‘ From the iicw^ Govenior-Goneral, Lord ITardingc, I 
hiivo a cliarnjng letter in answw to mine, placing fifteen 
hundred rupees at my disposal for charity, and iiromising 
i»ie nil aid.’ 


‘ Umballau, November IWi. 

‘ I have boon very poorly w ith a slight fever and influenza, 
ansing, I fancy, from the fatigue of my journey on r,oads 
perfectly frightful, and changes of temperature almost in- 
conceivable. I shivered last night so extremely, that my 
tooth involuntarily chattered. My feet were cold as a stone, 
bead burning. I am better to-day, and was able just 
fo attend church and preach this morning. In 1836 there 
was at this place a congregation of fifteen in Mr. Edge- 
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97orth’s house ; now there are three thousand souls in the 
station. Kumaul church and its tower are deserted, and the 
materials have been brought hero, a distance of fifty-five 
miles. The church is about to be erected, and meanwhile a 
noble barrack-room is used for divine sor\dcc. More than 
one thousand were present' this morning, wrapt in deep 
ft-ttention.^ 

Alas ! The symptoms hero enumerated were the com- 
mencement of an illness which bi’ought the Bishop to the 
borders of the grave, and compelled a resort to England. 
The tiaings of it were in due course communicated by his 
chaplain, the Bcv. J. iT. Pratt. It aj)pcars that on the 
Sunday morning, already mentioned, the Bishop had preached 
a most impressive sermon ; but he was evidently unwell, and 
was forbidden by his medical attendant to leave the house 
again. The next morning ho appeared no worse ; but, about 
noon, his servant came running to Mr. Pratt's tent, which 
was pitched close by, saying that his master was very ill. 
Feeling very cold, lie had stepped out into the verandah, 
and then into the sun to warm himself. After walking 
for a little while he returned to his room, throw himself 
upon the bed, and sent for Mr. Ihntt. The doctor was 
immediately summone d, and all proper remedies employed. 
But, after the alternations of a day or two, fever developed 
itself, delirium came on, and fits of excitement were followed 
by such extreme' exhaustion that death seemed to be standing 
at the door. Further medical advice was called in, and 
Dr. Dempster rendered his valuable aid. The danger be- 
came, however, more and more imminent, and all remedies 
seemed powerless to avert it. The notes taken by Mr. Pratt 
under such circumstances will be deeply int:>rcsting. He 
says 

‘‘-ZVbr. 23r(/. — I began to get more anxious this evening; 
for, although in some respects the Bishop appeared to be 
better, yet there were symptoms which my own cxjiericncc 
of f^ver showed me were bad. H6 seems to be wearing 
Strength seems to bo failing. Oh ! Lord, thou God of the 

S irits of all flesh, prepare him for -his last great change. 

ay he shine like a bnght light as ho declines, and cast bis 
beams upon us all ! , 

Nov, 24rth . — The Bishop had a ba4^ night. He dreamt 
much, and seemed, by his wandering tallc, to be living past 
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life over again. In the morning lie had no fever hut 
every symptom seemed to portend a constitution worn out. 

I felt anxious he should know that he was in danger. When 
I went to him in the raoniing, he told me of his dreams, • 
and said ho had been for two hours trying to make an ex- 
position of the twenty-third Psalm. lie said, ‘ My dear 
friend, please to pray with me ; ’ and he tlicn enjoyed the 
recital of several hymn^. 

“ After church I went to him again, lie was sitting up 
at the table with his eyes closed. I went in softly. He 
opened his eyes and held out his hand. I found him con- 
fused about the morning and ei;eiiing scrAuccs. lie bad 
* Cecil’s llcmains * open before him at the chapter on ‘A 
miiiistor’s encouraging animadversion on himself;’ and said, 
in a wandering and faltering manner, ‘I am tiying to 
connect and test certain things.’ I ftdt di'cply moved ; and, 
desiring to comfort him, repeatcid a few texts of Scripture 
and proposed praj’cr. * It will he a great comfort to me,’ 
he said. 

** Having to preach soon, I left him. While in my tent, 
th(^ Bishop told his servants to open fill the windows, and 
actually walked out into the verandah. The doctor, on 
being informed, ran up, and brought him in ; and he 
proTiiiscd to do so no more. Directly he was left, however, 
ho did it again ; and when both the doctor and myself ran 
up, wo found too surely that his mind was gone. I could 
not now leave him, and therefore gave up preaching. Many 
good things ho said whilst I remained with him, but in 
•d confused, bewildered manner. Dr. Dempster came three 
times to-day, for all were deeply anxious. After his last 
visit, I went into the next room to bear their opinion ; and, 
on niy return^ I found the Bishop out in the verandah for 
the third time. After this, the glass doors were shut and 
fastened. Ho rememborod tnothing of all this the next 
day.” ^ 

Mr. Pratt’s narrative contimics : — 

• 

“ The Bishop seems now fully aware of his danger. lie 
said he was very glad* he had paid all the money for his 
Cathedral, and that his accounts were clear ; adding, * I 
blow, my dearest friend, that my life hangs by a thread. , 
t know what fever w ; at least in others. Things may look 
Well, and improvement may take place ; hut a change 
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suddoiily comes, and the patient slips, as it were, out of 
life.* * I am more fully persuaded than ever that Christ 
is the only hope of salvation. Ilis atoning blood, his 
justifying righteousness, and sanctification by his Spirit 
arc my groat subjects.* And then, in reference to the con- 
troversy which had lately so much engaged his attention, 
he added — ‘The tractariaii system is eating out all the 
vitality of the Gospel ; it is all stuif.* Shortly after, he 
added, ' I never had much ‘‘joy in believing;** that was 
iK'vor in me. It has been with me more a settled con- 
vi(jtion, and a hearty reception, of the Gospel.* 

“He then referred to \\i\at he had gone through in India, 
and the wonderful hc'filth he had had. ‘I bless God for 
what he has enabled mo to do ; and I should bo migi’atcful 
if I did not ; but as to looking at my works as done in the 
sight of God, they an' nothing, they arc miserable. If I 
recover, I must do less. ITp lo the present time, I feel that 
T have been guided by circumstances. No one ^vill accuse 
me of ceasing to work sooner than I have been obliged; 
and, really, I know not how hitherto I could have done 
less. However, here is a grand warning. If I recover, I 
must henceforth only superintend the diocese as a father.*** 

The illness had now developed itself as an intermittent 
fever, produced by over exertion, or perhaps caught in the 
jungle on descending from Siralah ; and for some days the 
Bishop was hovering between life and death. Letters were 
written to official persons all round to inform them of his 
danger, and a third medical man. Dr. Henderson of the 3rd 
Dragoons, 'was called in. On consultation, it was resolved 
that an immediate change of air should be tried ; and he 
was removed from the llcv. Mr. Whiting’s hohsc to Captain 
Simpson’s, where two large rooms were placed at his dis- 
posal, the tents of his suite being pitched in the compound. 
From that day he began to mend ; and, though big progress 
was slow, yet on December J 1th ho was allowed to jjo out 
for an airing, and on December 15th he 'wrote to his children 
as follows : — 

* * I am still very weak, and affected with every change of 

'weather. I returned thanks at church yesterday for having 
been restored to a state of convalescence, though I was not 

able to he present. The doctors talk® of starting me oft 
sixteen miles, to Shahabad on my way to Kumaul to-morrow. 
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From Kurnaul we proceed to Mr. Metcalfe's comfortable 
house at Delhi. There the question will bo determined 
whether I am to be allowed to pursue my visitation by 
Agra; or whether I embark on the Ganges at Meerut ghat, 
and drop down to Allahabad, abandoning everything. God's 
will be done. I feel that 1 have not a day that 1 can cal\ 
my own. I am just in that state in which so many in India 
slip out of life, nobody* knows how. Christ is my ai.l. I 
liumbly trust and hope I have a desire to depart and be 
with Him, which is “far better." ’ 

Accordingly, on December 17ih, the first inarch was made, 
aiid every precaution w^as taken to prevent the bad effects of 
the exposure in tents. Straw was laid u])on the grass floor, 
with matting and carpets ; a stove was used ; and wherever a 
bungalow was available it was resulted to. Hut the bodily 
frame was essentially weakened, and susceptible of every 
change of temperature. On January IGth inflammation of 
the lungs took place, and the Hishop was unable to move 
till the ‘2()th ; and when he arrived at Allyghur on the 2 Jrd, 
the path of duty was made jdain and his idans for the future 
fixed. Thus ho relates the matter : — 

‘ Aijagiiuu, January 23rd, 184<5. What scenes have I 
passed through ! What visitations of augmented sickness ! 
What discipline of my heavenly leather! AVhat a total 
change of ])lans and duties ! The s(*iitence is now impera- 
tively pronounced that I cannot safely remain in Calcutta 
on my return, but must go to sea ; that I must not w^ait to 
he ill again, but take the present warning. Deliberating 
upon this, I determined to go home for eighteen months on 
furlough, agreeable to the Act of August 12, 1^42. 

‘ 1 have now, my beloved children, the most exquisite 
pleasure in looking forward* to sec you all once more in 
fiosh — a pleasure, purer and of a higher kind, and more 
unalloyed, than if I had come home two years since to 
giatify my natural feelings merely. Now duty commands, 
und love obeys. I have wTitten to the authorities both 
here and at home. My passage I have secured, in the 10th 
May steamer, from Calcutta to Sue/. Thus all is in trains 
l^eo faventc.' 

The sanction of the Home Authorities thus sought, was 
readily and courteously granted ; and the Bishop now rapidly 
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pas&ed down the country — ^tenderly watched by Mr. Pratt 
and Dr. Boll, and hospitably entertained by sympathising 
friends. All indispensable duties he was able to discharge. 
He strengthened the Propagation mission, under Mr. Perkins, 
at Cawnpore, by ordaining an admirable assistant. He held 
i^many small private confirmations. He signed the consecra- 
tion deeds of several churches. He called the clergy to 
conference as he passed near thdir stations. He com- 
missioned his chaplain to visit, and report the state of 
the missions. Thus ho effectually completed his third 
Visitation. 

On his way down he had made all arrangements for his 
contemplated departure ; and as if to set his seal to the 
energy which had characterised his episcopate for thirteen 
years, he now fixed days for a confirmation and two ordi- 
nations in Calcutta, and sot himself to the preparation of a 
fourth Charge for a visitation to be begun before his depar- 
ture for England, and completed on his return. 

He arrivc'd in Calcutta on Saturday evening, April 26th, 
and met Colonel F orbes at the Cathedral, which had now 
received the gilded arrow, niin^ feet long, on the summit of 
the spire — “ a pledge ” ho said, of the arrow of the Lord^s 
deliverance for India, and of MessiaVs doctrines being like 
arrows, sharp in the hearts of the King’s enemies, so that 
the people may fall under it in penitence, faith, and alle- 
giance.” On the spot he offered humble thanks ; and dedi- 
cated the Cathedral, the architect, and himself to Almighty 
God. The examination of the candidates, and the Ordi- 
nations followed. Two hundred young persons were con- 
firmed. Affectionate addresses were presented to him, both 
from the clergy and laity of Calcutta : and h^ was requested 
to sit in England for a marble bust to be placed in the 
cathedral library. 

His fourth Visitation was hdlden ; a last letter was written 
to his children, announcing his departure, and laying upon 
them a solemn charge not to attempt cither by word or dw 
to influence his mind, or persuade him to relinquish hif^ 
conscientious purpose of returning to India : and 
May 3rd, accompanied by his chaplain, he embarked on the 
^Precursor steamer for England vid the Hed Sea. 

He had been in India nearly thirteen years, and 
power of body and mind had been consecrated to God s 
service there. Fourteen hundred timbs had he borne 
ness publicly to Christ. His substance had been laid upon 
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the altar of sacrifice. He had done much to give the exten- 
sion of the episcopate a right bias, and three bishops were 
xiow in the field. The control of the Metropolitan was 
recognised. His relation with the government was far 
better understood. Nothing of an ecclesiastical character 
was done without his cognisance and approval ; and Jiis' 
recommendations were^ acted upon with respect to the 
chaplains, both as to appointments and removals. 

The number of the clergy also was greatly increased. In 
the whole number was sixty-nine : it was now one 
hundred and six. Fifty-one chaplains were actually on 
the field of labour : a few years back there were only 
twcMity-four. 

The missions in his diocese Averc full of life. The num- 
ber of stations Avas twenty- three : the Native Christians 
numbered six thousand ; the communicants nearly two 
thousand ; the children in schools above four thousand. 

A spirit of church building had been thoroughly aroused. 
Upwards of fifty thousand rupees had been dispensed by the 
Church Building Fund, and this had elicited fi’om Govern- 
ment and private benevolence, at least three lacs of rupees, 
and had led to the erection of thirty-five churches. 

The C^Juthodral Avas rising like tlie topstono of the arch, 
preparing by its erection and endowment to bold the ground 
gained by the Chm'ch from heathenism. 

The additional clergy Society Avas supplying men to 
preach the truth, and pointing to a permanent ministry. 

The Caste question was removed from debatable to firm 
gi’ound. 

All over India the Lord’s Day was observed, and little 
companies assembled in almost cveiy station for divine 
service. 

But if the extension of the (Jhurch had been a great object 
^th him, its purity had been a still greater. Ho had been 
“ instant in season and out of season ” to promote this ; and 
had “ contended earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints."' Many evils had'thus been nipped in the bud, ^>,ud 
many errors kept within hounds : so that whilst England 
losing some of h«r choicest and ablest sons, not an* 
mstanco Avas known in India of a single pervert. 

Wliatover imperfQptions had been attendant upon his 
performance of these duties, they weighed nothing against 
the genuineness of his character. Even his exercise of dis- 
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ciplino in the diocese had made no permanent enemies. So 
that one of the very last entries in his journal, before he left 
India, was, “ strife everywhere has ceased, and all is love.” 

The usual portion of Corresjiondonce will conclude the 
chapter. 


TO HIS SISTER, MRS. BATEMAN. 

* Barh Julia'' September 14^/t, 1842, 

^ Once more I addross?*to my dearest sister a line of love 
and consolation. You have as yet no relief from your 
extreme degree of suffering. Well, it is the Lord, let lliin 
do what seemoth Him good. ‘When the woman of Canium 
cried after our Tiord, saying, *‘Thou son of David, liavc 
mercy on me,^’ the compassionato Jesus answered her not a 
word. When the disciples were in the vessel tossed with 
the storm, Jesus was asleep. Thus now, the delays in tho 
Lord Christ’s answer to your prayers may seem as if Ho 
heeded you not. But as in those cases he proved at last 
that he knew all that was going.oii, and only waited the 
fit time for communicating tho blessing, so will ho do to 
you. Ho knows every pain you endure. He sees the suf- 
ferings of your poor body. He weighs the sorrows and weak- 
ness of your mind. He measures every stroke of his blessed 
hand, and when*his time is come. He will appear to your 
deliverance and his o^vn glory. For Christ designs his 
glory in all his dealings with us, as well as our good. And 
in the meantime he supports and strengthens us in the 
conflict. He feeds tho dame by pouring hi secretly (as 
Bunyan represents it) the oil from a vessel behind; and 
thus it bums brighter and brighter, notwithstanding the 
arts of the wicked one, who is trying to quench it by pouring 
on water.’ 


TO nis BROTHER, GEORGE WILSON. 

* Bishop’s Palace, March 12, 1842. 

*I write month by month to comfort my dear brother 
under his sufferings. Religion is a matter of slow growth 
in our disorderly hearts ; we must sink, bow, lay ourselves 
low before our God, wait, expect, be siont. Wo arc not to 
imagine God is our debtor, when we first begin to turn and 
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sock him in sincerity : — no, no, we are miserahlo siii- 
iicrs ; we ought to have turned to him long ago. lie gives 
no account of his matters. If He hears our prayers, it is 
of his infinite mercy and not of our merit. Nothing, my 
brother, speeds so ill with the Lord, as impatience. There- 
fore, blessed arc they that wait for him. In due time II(? 
will appear for us. Hg wiU answer us, as our dear Saviour 
(lid the Syro-phoenician woman, when our cries are earnest 
enough, and humble enough, and when the mercy is pre- 
pared for us, and w'C for it.^ 

TO THE HAME. 

‘Camp, December 20, 1343. 

‘ However I may bo huriied, and hurried indeed f am, I 
must write a word of love and sympathy to my beloved 
George, of wdiose sickness and Aveakness I have lately heard 
so much. Indeed the w«ays of our Heavenly Father are 
most mysterious, and to us incomj)rehcnsiblo ; but hereafter 
wc shall see the wisdom, the mercy, and necessity, of every 
one. When your mind and sjnrits sink wdthin you from 
pain and Aveakness, then resign yourself to your Father^s 
aliriighty hand — if you cannot do, nor say anything, nor 
make any effort, fioat down the stream, as Mrs. Ilawkes 
used to say. Your gracious High Priest can be touched with 
the feeling of your infirmities — and your JlcaA^enly Father 
piticth them that fear Him, even as aii earthly father piticth 
his own children. Cling to Christ’s most precious blood by 
faith — plunge, as it Avere, into that purple fountain, and 
hide yourself under its blessed streams. And pray for the 
Holy Spirit t(j^ift you aboA^c the dead level of this miserable 
W()rid, and enable you to look bej’ond and over death to the 
bright and glorious country* which lies beyond, and, as 
IIop(^ful said to Christian, when passing the rwer of Heath, 
“ flpld up, brother, I feel the bottom,” so may you rely on 
Hivino aid and grace.’ 


TO THE SAME. 

‘ Lodianah, Novemher 10, 1844. 

^ 'Well, and how :^ros it this month with my dear suffer- 
George ? It is long to nature to w^ait in pain, distrac- 
tion, deafness, depressing maladies ; hut it is short to grace 
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— ^because grace has another measure of things than nature. 
Grace compares time with eternity — Christ’s agonies with 
our sufferings — heaven with hell. Grace compares our 
Saviour, with our sins and doservings. Grace looks to the 
will and love of God. Grace bows to the wisdom which 
fmakes all things work together for good. Grace finds 
sweetness whilst lying passive in Gjd’s hands. Grace re- 
sists Satan’s blasphemous suggestions and temptations. Grace 
reads the inspired Word, and finds all the saints treading 
the same valley of humiliation — a procession of dying, 
suffering pilgrims! You are frequently in my thoughts; 
for I might have been the afflicted one and you the healthy 
brother, if God our Saviour had so pleased. I leave you 
with humble confidence in the blessed care of the Lord 
Jesus, who knows all you arc, and all you want, and who 
not only knows but can supply all your need according to 
his riches in glory. He is “ Jehovah our Shepherd.” He 
has laid down his life for the sheep ; ” and now ever 
liveth to save to the vffrrmost, (you cannot be beyond that,) 
all that come unto God by Him.” Cling to Him, dear 
George, though with an aching head and a trembling heart. 
Never poor sinner was rejected by this gracious Shepherd— 
“ Him that cometh unto inc,” saith He, “ I will in no wise 
cast out.” ^ 

• TO A CHAPLAIN WHO HAD ORDERED A CRUCIFIX. 

‘Bishop’s Palace, Augiiat 12, 1843. 

'My immediate object in writing is to mention to you 
frankly and most respectfully a report which has reached 
the archdeacon, that you had sent up to Calcutta for a 
crucifix — that you had directed the native workman not to 
mention the circumstance — ai\d that you had further said, 
if the figure could not be obtained here, you would have 
it made elsewhere ; the size to be about eighteen inches m 
height. When you favour me with a reply as to the truth 
or otherwise of this rumour, I will offer you that paternal 
and friendly advice which the case may require.* ^ 

• 

TO THE SAME. 

‘Bishop’s Palace, August 2 Sf 1843. 

' I am afflicted beyond measure at your letter. The fact 
has taken wind. Others besides the archdeacon have been 
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jjifonned of it by the native artist ; and Calcutta will* be 
0ed with the scandal. For a scandal it unquestionably 
is for a protestant clergyman, in days of controversy and 
semi-popish errors like the present, with his Bishop known 
to be decidedly opposed, to order from a native workman, in 
the very metropolis, the symbol and mark of Papal idolatry ‘ 
and superstition to be transmitted to him for private use. 
The pica that you use* it only for private devotion, and 
“without superstition,” affords no relief to my paternal 
anxiety. For the superstition inevitably follows : — and 
your public discourses will savour of your private sentiments. 

I have no power that I am aware *of, or I would instantly 
exert it, to prevent the private use of the crucifix, anymore 
than I should have as respects the Mass Book, and images 
of the Virgin ; but the effect of all this upon your public 
doctrine comes within my cognisance, and therefore I will 
request you to send mo the last six sermons you have com- 
posed and delivered. If the pastors get astray, what can 
we expect of the flock P ' 


TO THE CHAPLAIN OF A LARGE STATION; 

ON SECTARIANISM. 

' Calcutta, Septemher^ 1843. 

‘The vague language of the sermon, which for your own 
justification you have sent mo, about Sectarianism, omits 
the main cause of schisms — viz., the delivery of such dis- 
courses as that on which with sorrow I am animadverting. 
The remedy for Sectarianism is, (1) the sound, full, simple 
gospel of Chrisj^ as embodied in our glorious Articles and 
Homilies ; (2) accompanied by a due inculcation of Church 
order; (3) with the religious education of our people; 
(4) and with an adequate numlSer of churches and clergy to 
Biect our swelling populations. You will forgive my freedom. 
I earnestly beseech you, by humble prayer to th^ Divine 
Spirit, to seek for more c(#rrect apprehensions of the real 
Wing of the Grospel which is committed to your trust, 
piis I do {or myself continually after forty-seven years of 
Jaily theological studies; and this I commend to my 
honoured younger brethren. I would recommend you to 
study the doctrine of Justification as it is set forth in our 
A.rticlc, and in Ilpokel’^s noble sermon.' 
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The Bishop was too feeble to deliver his “Fourth or 
Farewell Charge” himself; it was therefore read to the 
assembled clergj', in the private chapel of the palace, by 
the archdeacon and his domestic chaplain. There was no 
feebleness, however, in the Charge itself. It was gentle, 
faithful, and yet firm. It dealt litUc in controversy ; but a 
few words sufficed to show that his sentiments were un- 
altered, and his purpose fixed. He hade all present farewell 
with deep affection, and promised to return as soon as 
health allowed. ^ 

Into the details of the voyage which followed it is unne- 
cessary to enter. The route by tho Red Sea is well known; 
and, although the inconveniences were greater then than 
now, nothing occurred to call for special notice. In tlie 
prospect of his arrival in England, he wrote from Aden as 

follows : — 

* 


t • May 27, 1845. 

‘ I have no duties out of my diocosc, nor do I mean to 
he drawn into any: no sermons — ^no committees — ^no public 
meetings — ^no dinners— no visits — ^but an invalid Bishop m 
retirement and silence. If I do this, I humbly hope I may 
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come back to India a better man than ever. I feel heaVt- 
whole. I have no organic disease. I may be spared, per- 
haps to be three-score years and ten, and to die, where I 
ought, in my diocese. i3ut — ^hush ! the future is with Grod.^ 

And, again, when approaching the shores of England : — % 

* Oh ! my Saviour, I desire to commit myself into thine 
almighty hands. Grant me wisdom and grace during my 
stay in England. Direct thy servant how to proceed in 
putting forward his various designs ; and vouchsafe such 
success as may seem fit to thy diviife Majesty. May I get 
up, as it were, the tone and habit of my mind, and rise 
higher in habitual holiness and devotion ! And may I go 
back to my diocese renovated and strengthened in the divine 
hfe, to die in and amidst my own flock ! The Lord’s will 
be done. Amen.’ 

All his immediate family, and many of his friends, were 
anxiously awaiting, in the Isle of Wight, the arrival of the 
Great lAcerpool steamer, from 8ucz ; and the instant it was 
announced on June 24th, his two sons hastened on board. 
He stood to receive them at the gangway on the lower dock 
— worn, pale, thin, the hollow eyes buried in the brows, the 
knees feeble, the nerves shaken, and the whole frame agi- 
tated. He embraced them tenderly, and then ^‘lifted up 
his voice and wept.” 

The vessel held on its way ; and on the evening of Thurs- 
day, the 25th June, he was once more surrounded by his 
loving family, and sheltered in his home at Islington. To 
pass the summ«|r quietly in England, to sec a few old friends, 
and then to retire to the continent for the winter — such was 
his wise resolve. But to resolve is one thing, and to perform 
another. Friends instantly flocked around him. A depu- 
tation from the Church Missionary Society, with Lord 
Chichester at its head, waited on him. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury informed him that the Propagation Society were 
prepared with an address, to be presented on any day he might 
appoint. The inhabitants of Islington congratulated him on ^ 
his safe return ; and the students of the Church Missionary 
College followed the example. All this occupied the first 
fortnight. Then other duties pressed upon his attention ; 
and amongst them, T;he Charter of Incorporation for his 
Cathedral, the establishment of a Bishopric at Agra, and the 
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appointment of a class of imcovenanted Chaplains for India. 
The last of these had been approved in India, and only 
wanted the sanction of the Court of Directors ; but the two 
former appertained to Government, and both were supposed 
to require the authority of an Act of Parliament. Some 
steps m advance, therefore, were deemed expedient before the 
Ministers sei)arated, and the session closed. Hence frequent 
visits to Cannon Row and LcadcnKall Street, and constant 
communications with the President, the Chairman, and Secre- 
taries. He was received by all official persons with the 
utmost courtesy, and was invited by the East India Com- 
pany to one of their sumptuous entertainments. Though 
unable to attend, his health was proposed, and the chairman, 
Sir Henry Will(»ck, said, “he was an instance of the 
impulse one single man of enei-gy could give to Christianity; 
and that whilst others went out to Indiii to collect fortunes, 
and then retire, the Bishop had devoted all his fortune, after 
paying his expenses, to the good of India, and especially the 
erection of the Cathedral.'’ 

The proposed Address from the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, first called him before the public. It 
w^as an important occasion for maintaining the cause of 
truth, and repeating in England what he hod said in India. 
Yet from the statement already made respecting Bishop's 
College (and made then, only as introductory to what is to 
be narrated now, and necessary for its elucidation), it must 
be evident that the duty to bo discharged wms both delicate 
and difficult. Courtesy required courtes)^ Absent persons 
were necessarily implicated. The Society itself was much 
divided. Its friends wanted his suffrage : its opponents his 
protest. lie himself wished to do good andiuot harm ; and 
the gratitude he felt for kindness shown by the Society to 
liis diocese and to himself, mingled with a desire to promote 
W'hat appeared to be its highest interests. All these con- 
siderations weighed much upon his mind, and troubled him. 
He might have contented himself with a more complimen- 
tary “ Reply ” to a complimentary “ Address ; ” but he felt 
that it would be losing a great occasion of usefulness. And 
hence ho set himself seriously to work, and was ready on the 
‘ap^inted day, July 23rd. 

The Bishop was accompanied by his son and son-in-law, 
and on arriving at the Society's house in Pall-Mall was most 
courteously received by^ Dr. Stanley,* Bishop of Norwich, 
wifdi the Offilcials, and conducted to .the board -room, where 
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the Arclibislio|> of Canterbury (Howley), Bisbop of LioiMon 
(Blomfield), Bisbop of Rochester (Murray), and about one 
hundred dignitaries of the church, and laymen of high 
repute, were assembled, and welcomed him with alfectionato 
cordiality. 

% 

The business of the day was opened by the Bishop of 
London, who addresseoT him in the name and on behalf of 
the Society. He expressed the pleasure they felt in welcom- 
ing him home once more : how a sad presentiment had per- 
vaded all minds when he left them in the year 18o2 : how 
highly his thirteen years of serviefj had bec'ii valued : how 
delighted they were to sec him again : how fully the plan 
for erecting his Cathedral was appreciated ; and how he 
wished it to be clearly understood that the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta possessed their fullest confidence, and that his view'^s 
and feelings harmonised with their own. 

All this was quite unexpected, and perhaps unpremedi- 
tated. It was immediately followed by the reading of the 
Address by the secretary. When he had ended, the Bishop 
drew out his Reply. Being in manuscript, and of consi- 
derable length, its bulky- appearance seemed to create a 
sensation ; and all was hushed to silence when in a voice 
somewhat feeble, he began to read it. He tendered his best 
thanks for the Address, and acknowledged with gratitude 
the goodness of God in lengthening his period of service. 
He spoke of the uniform kindness ho had received from the 
Archbishop, and thanked him for his support. He said that 
the Society’s Missions, and esjiccially Bishop’s College, had 
been always very near his heart. He referred to the liberal 
grant made fo# his new Cathedral, detailed the plans pro- 
posed for its future management, and dwelt hopefully upon 
the bearing it would have-on Native Missions. Then, 
leaving these pleasing reminiscences and hopes, he enu- 
merated the difficulties of his position, and the many things 
wanting before the Gospel could have “ free course and bo 
glorified.” From a general description of these, he de- 
scended to particulars, and dwelt upon the dangers -^itli 
which he conceived the Church was threatened in the 
present day. 

The interest of his auditors had never slackened : but 
now every head was bent, and every ear inclined, all down « 
the long t^ble' stretefiing before the Chairman. 

The Bishop himself- was necessarily seated, in considera- 
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tioilL of his weak state of health, so that his voice scarcely 
reached the lower part of the room. In order to remedy 
this, it was suggested to him at this moment that his seat 
should be raised. He assented: and when a higher cushion 
had been brought, ho resumed his Heply, and begged per- 
/*mission to open his whole mind, and speak honestly as 
became him. He proposed to give only his own views: 
and not in any way to involve or •embarrass the Society, 
lie referred to the few, but zealous clergy in his diocese, 
who were imbued with the new views of Tractarianism, and 
who consequently had done, and were doing, incalculable 
mischief in their several spheres of duty. I respect, indi- 
vidually,” he said, “ the talents, learning, activity, and 
amiable character of these, as well as of all my clergy. 
There are no personal disagreements whatever. They per- 
fectly know my opinions as both publicly and privately 
expressed. No change for the better appears to have taken 
place in the minds of the clergy once possessed with the 
extreme views, distorted and extravagant as they are, of 
this system. They have yielded, indeed, as I believe, con- 
scientiously to my authority, to a certain extent : but the 
negative influence goes on, and the mighty void thus leffc, I 
will not attempt to fathom. Amongst other consequences of 
this, your Missions in and around Calcutta have unques- 
tionably been injured. A bUght — a temporary one only — 
mars the harvest.” He then concluded by oftcring various 
suggestions for the future — all weighty — all savouring of 
vital and life-giving truth ; — and summed up by assuring 
His Grace, that in carrying these out, or furthering in any 
way the great objects of the Society, his services, so far as 
health would permit, might be commanded. 

A dead silence followed. Many years have since elapsed, 
but no one who was present will forget the effect produced : 
— an effect the more decided perhaps because all outward 
manifestation of it was suppressed. No thanks were tendered, 
no objections made. None attempted to deprecate the 
sentiments expressed : none to request their publication. 
After a pause, the Archbishop rose ; and with his gentle 
voice pronounced the benediction, and dismissed the assembly. 
Then all were at once mingled together : and courteous greet- 
ings introduced common topics of discourse. 

Of course the transactions of the day ‘got wind, and great 
** searchings of heart ” followed. Some loudly called for 
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the publication of the Reply ; some strongly deprecatM it. 
The decision was referred to the Archbishop, and, after some 
delay, his Q-race requested the Bishop to prepare it for pub- 
lication, and directed both Address and Reply to be inserted 
in the forthcoming Report of the Society. 

% 

Justice to the Bishop^s consistenc}’' of character has com- 
pelled the introduction of these matters, as well as of those 
already narrated in connection with the Church Missionary 
Society. The importance of both these great Societies was 
fully appreciated ; and they were justly regarded by him as 
the glory of the Church in these lUtter days. But as in the 
one case, when Evangelical truth was not endangered, he 
contended earnestly for Church order ; so in the other when 
Church order was not endangered, he contended earnestly 
for Evangelical truth. The combination of the two — the 
combination of Evangelical truth and Church order — was 
always deemed by him an object of primary importance. 

But the terrible Jungle fever ! was it really eradicated 
from the system, or was it to be roused to fresh life by these 
anxieties and exertions ? Alas ! tliis question, proposed by 
many anxious friends, was soon answered. On July 28th 
the 13ishop went down to Cheltenham on a visit to his highly 
esteemed sister-in-law, Mrs. Greaves (now with God), hoping 
for rest and refreshment in her society, when the fever re- 
turned with symptoms scarcely recognised at first by English 
doctors, and very alarming to surrounding friends. Indian 
experience, however, was speedily called in ; and after an 
anxious interval the Bishop once more returned to Is- 
lington. ^ 

With restored health, he began to enjoy intercourse 
with friends, and to engagq in public business. On his 
application, the Lord Mayor of London allowed the use 
of the Guildhall for the exhibition of a magnificent organ 
built by Messrs. Gray for the Cathedral at Calcutta. The 
admission was by tickets, and the profits went towards the 
increase of the Cathedral Fund. 

A few days were at this time spent at Addington Park in 
®iost agreeable intercourse with Dr. Howlcy, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Important disbussions on the three Indian topics were ' 
then held, for the Archbishop was interested in them all ; 
glad to advise ; ready to help. The intercourse seemed 
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pleasant to his Grace also ; for when writing to the Bishop 
afterwards about something he had forgotten, he says, “ I 
am not likely to forget the pleasure which w’e all have 
derived from your Lordship’s visit to this place.” 

“ Thus mercifully,” is the Bishop’s comment, “ God helps 
Me on. To Him lie all the glory.” 

After Addington Park, he paid a visit to Huddersfield, in 
Yorkshire, where his son-in-law was Vicar : — 

‘ Sppt. 10th, 1845. May God bless my entrance into this 
vast place, and my iiitcrcotirsc with my children here. I have 
been too much in the external world of late ; journeys, 
hurries, and too much business ! May I now enter the 
internal sanctuary of religion.’ 

‘ Sept. 10th. I have been reading, after an interval of 
eighteen years, the account of my dear wife, who died May 
10th, 1827, contained in a letter I wrote to my daughter at 
the time, and to which I have had no access during my 
thirteen years of absence. I could scarcely bear the perusal. 
Three times was I compelled to lay it down from excessive 
tears. Still I must read it again before I leave Hudders- 
field.’ 

He now corrected the proof sheets for a second edition of 
his ‘‘ Lectures on the Colossians,” and had much pleasant 
intercourse with friends. The Elland Society,” originally 
formed in Huddersfield eighty years back by tbeBev. Henry 
Venn and other worthies of that day, and for a time trans- 
ferred to Elland (whence the name), had now returned to 
its birth-place ; and, on one of their days of ^meeting, the 
Members presented him with an affectionate Address, which 
was read by Archdeacon Musgi:ave, as chairman for the day. 
The Bishop was so much affected by it, as to be incapable of 
reply ; but the Address itself was carefully preserved to the 
day of his death, and found marked amongst his papers. 

The Elland Society met here,” he? says, “ for discussion^ — 
Archdeacon Musgrave, Beverends Bull, Knight, Gratrix, 
I^dhead, Tripp, Sinclair, Crosthwaite, Meek, Haigh, Hope, 
Bateman, &c. I was much edified and comforted.” 

A retrospect of his own ministry follows : — 

* Huddersfield, September 21st, 1845. I enter this day, 
by God’s infinite mercy, on the forty-fifth year of my 
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ministry. I have been reading over the three services for 
Deacons, Priests, and Bishops in our Ordinal. 

‘ I have the greatest need for humiliation before Christ 
my Saviour on looking back almost half a century. Oh ! * 
cleanse Thou me from my faults. Cast me not away from 
Thy presence. Take not Thy Holy Spirit from me. Credte 
in me a clean hearty Oh, God ! and I’enew a right spirit 
within me. 

' II. And surely I have the greatest cause for gil-^titude 
to Christ (1) for upholding, pardoning, recovering grace ; 
(2) for all the blessings of his providence and mercy at 
Chobham, Oxford, Worton, Sff John’s, Islington, and 
CALCU'rrA ; (3) for chastening me with sickness and raising 
me up again ; (4) for giving me a measure of help in my 
four Charges, my volumes of 180G and 1844, and my reply 
to the Propagation Society’s Address ; (5) for giving me 
two sons and daughters in su(5h important stations as Isling- 
ton and Huddersfield ; (6) for bringing mo to Knglaiid to 
SCO my beloved family and the Church at home ; (7) for the 
openings of success in the Propagation Society, the Cathedral 
Incorporation, the Agra Bishopric, and the uncovenanted 
Chaplains ; (8) for the favour of the East India chairman 
and secretary ; (9) for my two domestic chaplains from 
1832 to 1845 ; (10) for the measure of health granted me 
aU life long ; (11) and for all the Divine mercies. 

‘ III. May it please Christ m}'' Lord to give me giiace for 
the few remaining days of my pilgrimage. Many of my 
contemporaries have gone to rest, and I must soon put off 
this my tabernacle. May I be helped to do a little good at 
home ! May 1 derive much quickening to my own dull 
heart ! May I be permitted to return to India ! May I 
hold on and hold out to the end of my appointed course ! 
Oh ! Christ, my Lord, grant me dying grace for dying hours 
whenever they niay come. Amen.’ 

The opening of the year 1846 found him in Islington. 
On Jan. 5th a carriilgc drove up, and Lord Metcalfe 
was announced. He entered with the same stout frame 
as usual, but with an enfeebled step, and a face swatbpd 
in flannel. For a moment, old times seemed to have 
returned, for there sat the Governor-General, and there 
the Bishop, witfi ^is first Chaplain — the persons the same,* 
though the scone was changed. But it was only for 
a moment that reminiscences displaced realities. The 
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Bishop had been raised from the grave : the Governor- 

General was sinking into it. He spoke quite calmly of his 
^ hopeless state. The springes of life were drying up. The 
* past was like “ a talc &at is told/* or a “ dream when one 
awaketh.” The vision of India hearing testimony to his 
Mgh integrity, of Jamaica grateful for its restored tran- 
quillity, of Canada bending under his^ firm hand and fixed 
purpose ; the approbation of his Sovereign ; the respect of 
his country ; the title ennobling his name : — all these were 
vanishing away as death drew nigh, and the realities of the 
eternal world were becoming distinct and vivid. The Bishop 
spoke earnestly of Jesus \)hrist, and of “the things that 
accompany salvation : ” and Lord Metcalfe responded 
humbly and reverently. All then knelt in prayer : the 
benediction was given : and they parted to meet no more 
on earth. 

The next day he wi'ote with something of his old im- 
pulsive energy to the Archbishop, suggesting a Pastoral 
letter from His Grace condemnatory of doctrines and 
practices tending to Popery : adding that it was generally 
thought that the Bishops had not been decisive enough: 
and that Christ honoured a bold and open confession of his 
namc.^’ The Archbishop replied immediately and kindly. 
He said that he had had such a Pastoral letter in his 
mind for some time past : but things wore not yet ripe 
for it. 

On the following day the annual Clerical Meeting, to 
which reference has more than once been made, was held 
in Islington. The Bishop had been accustomed for some 
years to write a letter from India, which was read at the 
meeting ; but now he was present himselft His own 
account is as follows ; — 

*' •Ja7iuary 7, lSi6, 

* It is about nineteen or twenty years since I began this 
annual meeting for prayer and conference ; and it is four- 
teen years since I last met the brethren, in January, 1832. 
What mercies have I received ! What sins, alas ! have 
I ^committed! What largo measures of grace I need! 
Lord supply mo out of the riches of thy glory in Christ 
Jesus. 

• ‘8*30 p.m. Blessed be God for this < most cheering and 

holy meeting. The number assembled was one hundred 
and thirty-tiirce, all of one heart and one mind. The 
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subject was The present position and prospects of* Pro- 
testant Missions.” Chancellor Raikes and Mr. Venn spoke 
with the greatest efiFcct for about an hour each. Mr. J. W. 
Cunningham, Mr. Bickersteth, and Mr. Brandram made * 
most excellent prayers. At about two o’clock I retired. 
May God grant that the impression may long continue 
on every heart.’ 

He was now able to accept a renewed invitation to 
dinner sent by the East India Company, and to respond 
when his health was proposed. After dwelling upon several 
religious topics, he availed hinfself of the opportunity of 
bearing glad testimony to their beneficent ana just rule in 
India. 

Several chaplaincies were placed at his disposal ; and 
he had the opportunity of seeing and conversing with all 
chaplains who were appointed, before they left England. 
He prized this greatly, for no point was nearer his heart 
than the selection of fit men to serve the Church of Christ 
in India. 

For sixty-one Sundays he had been silent. On the 
8th February this long silence was broken ; and ho began 
his pulpit ministrations by preaching from Psalm Ixxi. 
14 — 19, in the parish church at Islington. 

On the 11th he was presented at Court by Lord Ripon, 
with whom he afterwards dined in private, and had some 
interesting conversation concerning the Cathedral, and the 
communion plate, which it was hoped Her Majesty would 
present as an offering to it. 

These hopes were soon afterwards realised ; and his own 
account is follows : — 

* On Wednesday, March 19 th, I was honoured with a 
private audience by the Queen, and submitted the plans 
of the Cathedral, with a petition that Her Majesty would 
give the communion plate. 

* I was introduced also to Sir Robert Peel, who inquired 
how my designs for India were proceeding, and wishbd me 
heartily success. ^ 

‘Her Majesty, Pnnee Albert, and Sir Robert Peel much 
admired the views of the Cathedral. 

‘ I was also introduced to the Duke, who said ho was? 
in better health t&an he had been for twenty years. Lord 
Ellenborough also was very kind to me. 
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‘ For all these mercies, blessed be thy holy name, O 
Lord.’ . 

An entry in his journal following this interview, presents 
an interesting contrast : — 

^ March 2Qth, Went to No. 31, Milk Street, where, in 
1792, I was an apprentice. I visited the warehouse, 
counting-house, parlour, kitchen, bedroom — ^where “I passed 
with my staft* over Jordan ” in my boyhood. Humiliation 
— Thanksgiving — Joy ! ’ 

The success of the petition (customary in all such cases) 
to Her Majesty is thus recorded : — 

‘ The Bishop of Oxford lias written me word, that Her 
Majesty will give the communion plate. Deo laus ! ’ 

As soon as the weather permitted, he began to travel, in 
response to many invitations he had received. His object 
was to inspire interest on Indian subjects ; and to obtain 
contributions, now urgently needed, for the completion of 
his Cathedral. 

The May meetings were now at hand, and he had con- 
sented to preach the annual sermon at St. Bride's, before 
the friends of the Clmrch Missionary Society. For a few 
days’ previous quiet and preparation he retired to Beck- 
enham Rectory : and on his return home wrote as fol- 
lows : — 

• 

* Saturday y May 2nd, I have returned this morning from 
Beckenham, having had three uninterrupted days for writing 
my anniversarj^^ sermon. I am much exhausted by over- 
application in preparing it. May it please Thee, O Lord, to 
assist thy servant in correcting what is amiss, and^ in^ deli- 
vering it with an humble contrite believing heart; simply 
relying on thy grace and Holy Spirit for any, the least 
blessing at the Church and afterwards. ^ Amen.’ 

i 

This prayer Avas heard and abundantly answered. Few 
snniYersary sermons of this excellent Society have been 
attended with a larger blessing, and none before or since, 
have met with so liberal a response. The text itself — ‘‘ They 
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overcame by the blood of the Lamb,” (Rev. xii. 11) — 
arrested att^tion, and the sermon rivetted it. His de- 
meanour in the pulpit was calm and grave ; his delivery 
animated and impressive ; and when in the middle of the 
discourse ho paused and asked for a glass of water, appeal- 
ing to his audience to “ forgive the infirmities of an ol4 
man,” many a heart was touched, and many an eye filled 
with tears. It is unnecessary to dwell upon tlie discourse 
itself, since it was not only published in the annual Report, 
but printed at the time by the Socibty, and widely circu- 
lated. It sealed the testimony delivered twenty-nine years 
before. • 

‘ It took me,’ he says, ‘eighty-five minutes in the delivery ; 
and the heat was so intense that I thought I should have 
broken down more than once. The Committee are printing 
the sermon for immediate^ publication. Deo soli per Jesum 
Christum sit gloria ! I have now done wdth public duties, 
and shall turn myself to preparation for re-embarking on 
August 26th, for dear India. Amen.’ 

He had however many other calls to meet. Ho attended 
the Anniversary Sermon before the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, in St. Paul’s Cathedral : — “ The service 
was sublime,” he says ; “ most of the older Bishops knew me 
and were very friendly — Murray of Rochester, Cojdeston of 
Landafi*, Kayo of Lincoln, Bethel of Bangor. I had to 
make an address in the evening.” 

He dined with the Goldsmiths’ Company, who had given 
one hundred guineas to his Cathedral Fund ; and with the 
Merchant Tailors’ and Mercers’ Company, whom he wished 
to interest in the same cause. 

He had much pleasant intercourse with Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, and told him he repented of the approbation ho had 
given to the Act of Roman Catholic Fmancipation in 1829, 
because Mb “ considered that the Roman Catholics had 
violated all the oaths and promises then made.” 

‘ Sir R. H. Inglis,’ he adds, ‘ went on Tuesday last tb Sir 
Robert Peel in the IJouse of Commons, sat down with him 
on the Treasury bench, and showed him a Delhi Gazette 
requiring more chaplains, with a bishop for Agra. Sir 
Robert Peel of his own accord said, “ It would be a fitjj^ng ^ 
testimony of our gratitude to Almighty God, and the new 
bishop might have the territories of the Sutlej under his 
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jurisfliction.” Sir R. H. Tnglis then asked him if he should 
put the question to him publicly in the House, as Premier. 
He, and* the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who sat at his 
side, both said — '‘No, no : it would put up the backs of the 
East India Directors.” * 

On Ascension Day, ho dined with the Archbishop of 
York, and met about twenty-two Bishops. Nothing,” he 
says, “ could be more grave and becoming. The dinner was 
the usual one given on state occasions. After coffee, the 
Bishop of London re&d the fifth Report of the Colonial 
Bishop's fund. It was most encouraging ; nine sees erected, 
and several more determined on. May God bless. Prayers 
were read in chapel before dinner : the Communion Service 
for the day being all that was used.” 

He mentions that on May 24th, Dr. Marsh had sent him 
two texts. “ I will keep thee in all the way that thou goest, 
and will not leave thee till I have done all which I have 
spoken to thee of ; ” this, he said was ‘ for my encourage- 
ment.' “ Bo thou faithful unto death ; ” this was ‘ for my 
direction.' 

On June 2nd, he was ^t Winchester : — “ Being at Arch- 
deacon Hoare’s,” he says, “ I have preached, for the first 
time in my life, in one of our ancient and magnificent 
cathedrals — collection 78/. At luncheon afterwards, more 
than fifty were present, half of them clergy, to whom, I 
trust, the sermon may have been useful. There is' an 
unsettlednoss and agitation in the minds of the younger 
clergy. O Lord ! have mercy on me, and on the Church, 
and enable me to bear my testimony aright to the 
Gospel.” 

On June 14th, ho says, “I have preachedethis morning 
in one of the very largest churches in London — St Andrew's, 
Holbom, in which parish I was minister of St. John's from 
1808 to 1824. Yesterday I had a delightful evening with 
Bishop Gobat of Jerusalem, Mr. Pratt, and my two sons. 
We prayed together. The Bishop asked me to Jireach his 
Consecration sermon, which I shall rbe happy to do if‘ in toy 
powe'r.” 

* He was also engaged to preach the annual sermon for the 
Radclifie Infirmary at Oxford. Preparatory to this, he went 
udo'^ to Worton, and spent a few days in that quiet spot, 
endeared to him by so many associations.^ Some extracts 
from his journal will follow : — 
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‘ W^ORTON, June 18^A. I have been preaching once rfgain 
in Lower Worton church. Here I came as curate, forty- 
three years since. Blessed be Thy name, O my tender- 
hearted Saviour ! for another sabbath in this most peaceful 
spot.’ 

‘Wadiiam College, Oxford, June 2bt/i. To Thee, 
Lord, be the glory and the praise, for Thy assistance' and 
goodness to thy servant, in carrying me through the Tues- 
day sermon before the University. May it tend to i)roinote 
Thy glory and the good of souls.’ 

^Clapham, July 5th, I have now gone through the 
four difficult public duties of n^ residence in Enghuid. 
(1), The ^‘Bcply” of July28rd, 1845. (2), The Church 

Missionary Sermon. (3), The Oxford Badcliffc Sermon. 
(4), The Jerusalem Consecration St'.rmon of this morning. 
Of this last I had extremely short notice, and it involved a 
variety of matters of disi)ute. I took all the pains I could ; 
working upon the substance of a sermon begun in 1812, 
and preached twenty-seven times. It took an hour in the 
delivery. The Archbishop and Bishops of London and 
Lichfield were present. The service was most sfdomnly 
conducted. It lasted three hours and a half, and as the 
heat was excessive, I was overcome with weariness. The 
body of the cha])cl was crowded with gc'ntlemon, and the 
gallery and Archbishop’s pew wdth ladies.’ 

‘ TTampsteat), Juty 8th, At one o’clock yesterday, I 
attended the Society for Promoting Chiistian Knowledge. 
The Archbishop and the Bishop of London wore ])ro.sent. I 
thanked the Soedoty most sincertdy for their gift of 5000/. 
towards the Cathedral, and their undertaking to print an 
improved edition of the Hindustani Prayer Book. I men- 
tioned Her Majesty’iS gift of communion plate, the Rev. 
Mr, Craig’s (of Leamington) ^ft of the lectern eagle, Mr. 
T. Katt’s gift of 750/. for a Canon’s residence, and the 
grant of 300/. from the University of Oxford. I also went 
through th^^ general estimates. All was received and replied 
lo in the kindest manner* possible.’ 

‘Fulham Palace, July 14th. On Sunday last* I 
preached my foi-tieth pennon since February 8th. It wa§ 
at Christ -Church, Sxntalfields — the parish of my birth. 
There was an immense congregation, and deep attention. 

/I was struck witti the fleeting tenure of life, as T sat bore 
in Bishop PorteTjp’s library, -with the portraits of Ridlev, 
Sherlock, Lowlh, and others around me. The collection is 
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complete. The land on which the Palace stands was given 
to the Bishop of London, a.d. 69J3.^ 

‘ Chobham, July IQth. I have once more been permitted 
to preach in Mr. Cecirs pulpit at Chobham, after forty-five 
years from my first coming here in 1801, as curate. Blessed 
«be God for what he has done in this parish by Mr. Cecil 
and the two Jerrams. 

* A little leisure fills me with confusion and shame, as I 
meditate on my own heart. Every evil is ready to rise up. 
The fancy, memory, imagination, are Satan’s workshop in 
advanced life. O liord ! cleanse the thoughts of my heart 
by the inspiration of thy ^lol}' Spirit. Grant me that purity 
of heart whicli prepares for seeing Thee.’ 

After visiting the Bcv. Henry V. Elliott at Brighton, 
and preaching in 8t. Alary’s Church, he complied with the 
earnest invitation of the Bishop of Exeter, with whose son, 
as an officer of escort, he had been very friendly in India, 
and visited him at Bishopstowe, his villa, near Torquay. 

On July 24th he preached in the Cathedral at Exeter, a 
sermon which was afterwards printed. I preached,” he 
says, more strongly and clearly than at Wineh(*ster. The 
Cathedral was crammed. The Bishop thanked me expressly 
for the discourse without any qualification. A public meet- 
ing was afterwards held, and 100/. contributed for the Cal- 
cutta Cathedral.” 

After visiting J. Garratt, Esq., at Bishop’s Court, Tor- 
quay, and Sir T. D. Aclaiid, where he preached in the 
private chapel, and met a distinguished and pleasant party, 
he left Devonshire, and returned to Islington : — but not to 
rest. Huddersfield was again visited, and Manchester, 
Hull, Ripon, Shctfield: at all which places he preached, 
inspiring great interest and making large collections. 

‘ IIubdehsfield, August 10/A. I finished and preached 
yesterday the sermon I mean to make my “ farewell ” one, 
from Psalm Ixxix. 10, “ Wherefore should the heathen say, 
Where is their God.” It is a great relief, to have the 
foundation of a discourse laid. One Of two repetitions will 
'prepare it better for August 30th. The collection last night 
was 78/. I have had a most happy and blessed visit to my 
beloved children here.^ 

^JsLTSGTbs, August 16/A. After an ?.bsenoe of almost 
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three weeks, and collecting rather more than 600/. for niy 
Cathedral, I returned in safety to this dear home, and found 
all well/ 

Engagements now crowded on him. On August 12th Ik^ 
dined with the East India Company and bade them fare- 
well, entreating a favojirablo judgment of his proceedings, 
and a calm consideration of the different plans ho had pr<.)- 
posed for the good of the Church in India. Changes in the 
Board of Control had taken jdace, and Sir J. C. llobhouse, 
now Lord Broughton, was President. The Bishop when 
paying his respects, had found him personally friendly, but 
liopelcss on the matters which had been so frequently dis- 
cussed. *‘Thus it has pleased God,^^ he says, returning 
from the interview, ^^that I should fail for the present in all 
my three objects. His holy will be done. I must wait for 
hotter times, and go on as well as I can. Two most unex- 
pected gifts, however, have come in. One of 500/. from J. 
Hardy, Esq., M.P. : and one of 1000/. from Mrs. Oakcley, 
of Tan-y-bwlch. God for ever he praised ! 

On August 25th ho took leave of the Church ^Missionary 
Committee at Salisbury Square. Sixty gontlomon were 
present, and Lord Oalthorpc presided. The Rev. 11. Venn, 
the Honorary Secretary, read an admirable address : and 
after his reply the Bishoj) of Oxford bade him farewell 
in a speech “ subdued, a&ctionate, diguified, and full of 
heart.” 

Now came in the Quekx's magnificent present for his 
Cathedral. It consisted of ten pieces of silver plate, richly 
gilded, and bearing suitable inscriptions. Having deposited 
these carefully^ in a case, he bore them with him to India, 
with unmixed pleasure, and feelings of grateful loyalty. 

On Thursday, August 27th» accomi)anicd by his two sons, 
he paid a farewell visit to the Archbishop at Addington 
Park, meeting many distinguished guests, and spending two 
very pleasant days. 

• 

The prominent features of his visit to England have been 
thus noticed : but it has been impossible to describe all the* 
social intercourse with his old friends, and all the Commu- 
nion of Saints, which constituted its groat charm. These 
may bo readily suppowsed, and must be supplied’ by the ima- 
gination of the reader. 

His passage to India had been already secured in a fine 
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sailing vessel called The Prince of Wales, for he dreaded 
the fatigue and exposure still attendant upon the overland 
route. He now returned to Islington to preach his last 
sermon, and Lid farewell to his family and friends. The 
Jfollowing arc his reflections : — 

‘ Tst.tnoton, 30^//, Enable me, O my 

God, on tliis my la«t Sunday, and whilst preaching my last 
scirmon in England, to honour Thy great name. Inspire, 
strengthen, guide, bless me, O Thou Saviour, Redeemer, 
and Sanctifier of my soul ! ^ 

' August 31.s‘/. I am now lca\dng this dear abode which 
I entered on Thursday, June 25th, lcS45 : health recovered: 
children well: sixty-one sermons and addresses delivered. 
Blessed be God, even the God of salvation. Yesterday I 
was hurried to the very last moment of going up into the 
j)u]pit, and h;id been at work from half-past five in the 
moniing. (jod helped me however. The collection ,was 
noble, 92/. Ss. 5<Z. JN^ow, O my Master ! I commend 
myself and all 1 have and am to thee ! I commend to 
thee India, Indian ‘Governors, Bishop^s College, Arch- 
bishop, Bishops — Thy wii.n de jk)nk.^ 

'Off Poiitsmoutii, Prince of Wales 1350 tons. Cap- 
tain lIo 2 l 1 ;i^^s, August 3bs/, 9 f.m. Into thy blessed hands 
I commit my body and soul on coming on board this 
, vessel. hly child len and twenty- two friends sat down 
with me to-day at the Portsmouth Inn. An address was 

? resented by twenty-four of the neighbouring clergy. The 
iishop of Oxford called : and Dr. Dealtry joined the party. 
The Lord now direct and bless.’ 

6 - 

Viewed after a lapse of years, there is surely something 
of the self-devotion (^)f an cavlier and a better day, in this 
second departure from his country, his kindred, and Ids 
father’s house. The romance of India had long since 

? as^cd away. He knew the afflictions which awaited Idm. 

lo bad felt the strife of tongues. The sun had smitten 
him. Tjife was wuining. The communion of the Church at 
home, the sympathy of friends, the Icve of children — all had 
to be relinquished. Yet none of those things moved him. 
The grace of Christ never failed, and his purpose never 
faltered. He called his chaplain to hi3 side; and stedfastly 
set his face towards India, not counting his life dear unto 
himself, so that he might finish his course with joy, and the 
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ministry he had received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 
gospel of the grace of God.*^ Not a word was said to dis- 
suade him. The charge so solemnly laid upon his children 
before -he left India, was strictly kept; and whatever had 
been their hope, their grief was silent. They felt that they 
should see his face no more ! ^ 

The second voyage*to India, now commenced, will need 
no description, llis heaHli improved, liis leisure was occu- 
pied by classical and divinity studies, and his niinistrations 
amongst the jiassengcrs and ship’s conn)any were uninter- 
rupted and most eifective. • 

lie landed on Monday morning, Dcccmlx^r 1 4th ; and, 
accompanied by the Aj clideacon, Colonel Forbes, -ilr. Webb, 
and Mr. Pratt, drove round at once^ to his (.^ithedral. 11 cj 
found the]*e an asseiubly of all the clergy in and around 
Calcutta, and at once offered up with them a ])ra.ycr of 
“ thanksgiving to God.” The lirst view of the Cathedral 
delightecl him, though the progress had scarcjely kept pace 
with his anticipations, lie considered the whole t‘diiico, 
thus far, ^‘a-grand success.” lie w^as reexuved and enter- 
tained for a few days by the Archdeacon, and finally entered 
the palace and resumed his long-suspended duties on Friday, 
Pecemher 18th, 184G. 

The reader ^Yill not expect such incessant labours and 
decided action in the time to come as have ht'eii dt'serihed in 
the time past. The llishop liiniself felt that it could not he. 
“ I must go softly,” he said. “ 1 must take in sail.” And 
so he did. Hut still the gracjual lessoning of effort, the 
contcutuumt fvdtli daily duties, and tlie genei al su])eiiiitend- 
ence of the Church, w^ere varied by many novel incidents 
and vigorous movements ; so tliat, with chastened ex])ecta- 
tions, tlie sunset will be found the pleasantest part of the 
day. 

At first all was confu&ion. On the Sunday after Clmst- 
mas he saj^s, Oh ! blessed calm ! How gracious is* the 
institution of tlie Lui'd's Day! Yesterday, from ton tijl 
three o’clock, I w^as engaged incessantly without a moment’s 
intermission, talkijig, consulting, and receiving the clergy. 
To-morrow I shall Jiave to begin again. But, interjected, 
is the repose of Sunday ; and, as I do not preach to-day, I 
have only to turn to Thee, my God and Saviour, for comfort 
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and 'grace. I am not yet settled. I have not yet possession 
of the state of things. Furniture, books, correspondence 
old and new, are not yet arranged. I think with much 
tenderness of Islington and Huddersfield, and the. many 
places where I have sojourned during my magical visit 
kome.” 

He had written to the Govemor-G6ncral, Lord Hardinge, 
on his arrival, and soon received from him the following 
letter : — 


“ Camp Indiana, near Umkttsir, Decemher 28, 1846. 

‘‘ I have had groat pleasure in receiving your lettei*, which 
assures me of your cordial congi-atulations; and I value such 
expressions very highly as proceeding from a prelate whose 
good opinion wc all respect and venerate. I am truly 
rejoiced that your Lordship returns to the country which 
you have adopted, in good health. 

“ S^^ince wo separated, I have visited many of the quarters 
which had the benefit of your presence, and I find through- 
out the whole cliiistian community one prevailing sentiment 
of affectionate attachment towards you, and a great desire 
to have you once more amongst them. 

“ I am on ray way to Lahore, ha^dng concluded a new 
agreement with that government, by which the little Maha- 
rajah is to be under llritish protection for the next eight 
years ; our garrison remaining in Lahore ; and the civil, as 
well as milifriry, administration of the country being under 
the guidance of our British Besident, a most able officer, 
excellent man, and good Christian.^' 

i 

The Bishop was delighted with this charming letter;” 
and he was equally pleased to $nd that Sir Frederick Currie, 
“ a first-rate man and excellent Christian,’^ wa's about to 
enter Council. He augured well for India from these 
things. 

His journal-letters to his children were now resumed; 
and, 'whilst he remains in Calcutta, extracts fro^pi them will 
carry on the narrative as before. 

* January 14tth, 1847. — ^The chimes of Vulliamy^s clock 
* in the Cathedral are beginning to deligl^ all Calcutta. The 
inscription on the great bell, Its sound is gone out into all 
lands,” is to be gilded. Iliis, with the gilded arrow “of 
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the Lord's deliverance,” will, I hope, prove an augury *and 
pledge of the salvation of India.' 

^January IQth, Archdeacon Dcaltry is going up the 
country for a year. Ills health is materially impaired, and 
he would certainly ho driven home if he did not take this 
tour. It is a groat loss to us in Calcutta.' s 

‘ January 28^//. I have had a melancholy day at Bishop's 
College. I had not Visited it for three years. Nothing 
could exceed the personal kindness and respect of the Prin- 
cipal and Professors. The buildings are in excellent order. 
My visitor's room was ready. The number of students 
greater than ever. But when I d!ime to examine the youth 
in divinity, their ignorance was deplorable. They seemed 
to have no love to Christ and their missionary ’^rk. The 
commonest questions puzzled them. 1 made an address, 
and advei'ted to three matters which had been reported 
to me. First, that two students had called on Dr. Carew, 
the popish Archbishop, and one of them had kissed the 
ring on his finger, which is the common token of allegiance. 
Secondly, that another youth had declared he was ready to 
go and join the Ilomanists. Thirdly, that tluihead mistress 
of the Military Orphan Asylum had professed herself a 
nun. 

‘AVc had a long talk afterwards with the Priiicipjil and 
Professors. It is quite clear to mo that things have been 
going on fur three years as I feared. I loally came away, 
after seven or eight hours s2)cut at the College, sick at 
heart.' 

^ IPvhruary 7t7i. I have had more general depression, 
inaptitude to cope with my duties, and disturbance of hcaltb 
(without i)osilive illness) during tlio last eight Aveeks, than I 
ever remember. But all is well ; for God is love.'' 

‘ February 20th, Last evening I delivered my first Lent 
Lecture. The subject of the course this year is, The nature 
and importance of habitual penitence of heart before God : — 
not to the exclusion of joy and peace, but as associated with 
them, and metas of preparing for them. There were six 
hundred and sixty-seven present.' 

^ March Ord, I have just returned from my morning 
drive. The triumphal reception of the troops, and of the 
Sikh guns is preparing. A temporary arch is reared, with 
the words Aliwal, Jdoodkeo, Sohraon, and Ferozeshur, on 
the four sides. The fields of the esplanade are crowded 
with natives : and at one extremity of it stand two hundred 
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and fifty-two Sikh guns. Elephants and camels are crowd- 
ing in. I had the utmost difficulty in getting through the 
dense crowd.^ 

* April \4:fh. I called on Sir Frederick Currie, and he 
accompanied me to the Cathedral, where Sir li. Maddock, 
Sir. !Millett, Mr. Cameron, and Sir J. I*. Grant met us. The 
stalls, communion rails and table, eagle, and pews, were all 
put 11 ]) in a tomporaiy manner. Everything seemed to bo 
excellently well. G od’s name be praised ! J n a few months 
all will be completed. Oh! that the spiritual building 
may rise to the glory of Christ, and the salvation of the 
heathen.’ 

* Jifito C)th, On Sunday next our four dioceses will be 
called to Tiumiliation and Intej-cession befoi’O Almighty God 
for our personal and national sins. The solemn and devout 
maimer in wliich this Fast was kept at home, is surely an 
encoiii“agoineiit to us: and the Govei nor-General’s acceptance 
of my ])i*oposal, is no small blessing. The similar attempt I 
made with Lf)rd Ellonhoroiigli was pointedly refused/ 

* September Wth, The sermon for the opening of the 
Cathedral, and the “ Final Ileport,” are both in hand. I 
go twice each day to the building. The pulpit is nearly 
finished. The lectern is in position. The statue of Bishop 
Ilobor is ready to adorn the northorn transept. It was 
finished by Chantrey in 18/>o. It is colossal, and in a 
kneeling posture, with the right haT\<l on the breast, and the 
left supported by the Bible. The liki'iiess is not striking : 
but the countenance is full of benignity. I put my hand on 
the left hand of the figure ; and it was as a pigmy’s to a 
giant’s ! 

‘ T have need of tenfold watchfulness and ^lumilitj^, now 
that the excitement of the approaching Consecration is 
coming on like a flood. Friday throe weeks is the day fixed 
on. The Lord bless! It is the “contrite spirit” which 
He makes his abode : and not the “ temple made with 
hands.” May this be the frame of my soul before him. 
Ara<?n.’ 

* September “Wc had our last “ Building Committee 
meeting yesterday — ^thc fiftieth. I dissolved it : and then 
formed the members into a Cathedral Vestry, to meet /or the 
first time on October 4th, just before the Consecration. I 
have invited sixty persons to the consecration dinner.’ 

* October 2nd. The time draws near. The Govnmor of 
Bengal and the members of Council came to inspect the 
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Cathedral fittings last evening. We had pushed on e\?hiy- 
thing, so that, to the unpractised eye, all seemed complete. 

superb organ struck up as Sir H. Maddock entered the 
clioir. The slips of matting carried the eye along two * 
hundred and thirty-one feet from the w('st door, to tlie ste])s 
of the Communion railing. The Governor sat in his magiiis 
licent chair, which Colonel Forbes declares is a more classical 
one than the Queen*^ in Iho PToiisc of Lords. The bell 
tolled for the first time. The whole a])pearance exceeded 
the expectations of all presemt. Thus far, thank God, it is 
well that no fiiiluro has taken idace. Now for the humble 
heart, and the spiiitual ends.’ • 

' October 3n/, Situtlat/. Oh ! Lord Jesus, Thou art the 
light of my blinded mind. Shine inwardly by ^liy Spirit. 
l)ispel my darkness of soul. Feed me at thy Idessed table, 
as “ with marrow and fatness.” rreser\x' mo in paiienco 
and equanimity this week, when the Consecration is di'signed 
to be performed and the sermon prc'ached. May all bo 
done in contrition of spirit, and with a single eye to Thy 
glory.’ 

The day at length arrived when the object of so many 
anxious cares, so many waiting years, so many bright anti- 
cipations, so many liberal contributions, so many cariuist 
prayers, was to he attained, and >St. Paul’s Cathedral dedi- 
cated to the service of Christ and TTis CbUrcb. Fight ycai's 
had elapsed since the first stone was laid on Octohov 8th, 
1839. The estimated cost then was 10,000/. ; and the real 
expenditure was found now t«) be nearly 50,000/. The 
length of the whole buibling was two linndred and forty- 
eight feet; tlic width eiglity -three feet; the length of the 
transepts across the lantern tower one hundred and sixteen 
feet, the height of the spire ,from the ground two hundred 
and six feet : and it stood upon a ])recinet of si* veil acres, 
suiTomidcd with a dwaif wall and iron palisades. It was 
designed to answer a threefold purpose — First, it was to he 
a Parish Chui’ch for a la*rgo district of Calcutta. Se('.ondly, 
it was to be served by a body of clergy, who under the 
designation of a Dcan,?nid Chapter, were to bear a INlissionary^ 
character and carry out Missionary objects. Thirdly, it was 
to be the Cathedral of the Metropolitic-al See of Calcutta ; 
the Bishop’s scat \Qmg transferred to it, and all Episcopal * 
functions performed in it. For the commencement of the 
Becond of these designs a large Endowment Fund, amount- 
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ing to nearly 30*,000L, had been raised, and for the comple- 
tion of it, a similar amount was still required. The annual 
income thus accruing would have sufficed for the maintenance 
of six Missionary Canons, who, with the addition of the 
Archdeacon and six Honorary Canons, would have consti- 
fcited the Doan and Cliapter of the Cathedral. But the 
failure in obtaining the Act of Incorporation frustrated this 
part of the design ; and the funds wire eventually disposed 
of in a way which will be told in its proper place. For this 
failure, and the disappointment consequent upon it, the 
Bishop was in no way responsible. He had done what he 
could. But the reluctance of the East India Company was 
not to be overcome. The “ better times, for which he 
waited, arf. yet future. 

On the whole, about 75,000/. was raised. Of this amount, 
the Bishop himself gave originally 20,000/., or two lacs of 
rupees — one for the building, and the other for the endow- 
ment. The Honourable East India Company appointed 
two additional chaplains, gave the site, and contributed 
15,000/. towards the building; being careful in doing so, to 
avoid any connection with its avowed and well-understood 
missionary character. The subscriptions raised in India, 
including the benefaction from Mr. Gorton, which has been 
already mentioned, amounted to 12,000Z. The subscriptions 
in England, originating with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who called a meeting in Lambeth Palace, and headed the 
list with 200/., and including nearly 7000/. raised by the 
Bishop himself when in .England, reached 13,000/. The 
University of Oxford contributed 300/. in money, and 200/. 
in books for the Cathedral library. The Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel maiie a grant of 
nearly 5000/. for the foundation of a native Canonry. The 
venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge pre- 
sented 5000/. in five- annual payments, and a superb Bible 
and Praj^er-book. Mr. Thomas Natt, of London, gave 
4000/. and 750/. for a Canon’s house. 

But besides these direct contribtitions, various offerings 
were' made to the Cathedral. The superb set of communion 
plate offered by Queen Victoria has b^n already mentioned. 
Her Majesty also sanctioned the offering of a large stained 
glass window by the Dean and Chapter of Windsor. The 
* subject was ‘‘ The Crucifixion,” after a ^<^sign by West ; and 
the tone of colouring was quiet and subdued. It was exe- 
cuted at a cost of 4000/., and was originally intended aa 
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a present from King George tlic Tliird to St. Gcoi^e’s 
Chapel, Windsor. From some cause unknown, it had never 
been completed, nor erected in the place designed ; and it 
was now transferred to Calcutta, and placed in the East 
window of the Cathedral. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society granted twelve beautifully bound quarto Biblcsn 
The Rev. Mr. Craig, of Leamington, presented a brazen 
eagle for the lectern, tftid Caj)tain Kittoc a handsome stone 
font, wrought from his own design, and measuring eight feet 
square at the base. Mr. Llewellyn, of Calcutta, procured to 
bo made in Italy a large alabaster model of the Cathedral, 
and presented it to the I^ishop, who eventually deposited it 
ill the picture gallery of the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

All these details, and an accurate statement of accounts, 
were published in a “ Final Report,'’ drawn up by the Bishop 
himself, and widely circulated both in India and England. 
It contained also the Sermon prca(‘hod at the Consecration, 
an account of the ceremonial observed, etchings of the ex- 
terior and interior of the building, and important original 
documents coimocted with the Bishop’s designs and the 
Grovemment grants. 

Power had been retained to transfer, in case of need, to 
the Building Fund some part of the Bishop’s own bene- 
foction to the Endowment Fund : and, with the partial ap- 
plication of this resource, no debt of any kind remained : 
so that the Offertory collection, made on the consecration 
day, amounting to 200/., was bestowed upon the Calcutta 
A(lditional Clergy Society. It is rarely that so great a 
scheme sees so happy a termination ! The Bishop always 
attributed it mainly to the gratuitous and most able assist- 
ance of Colonel Forbes, wlio superintended the work with 
a zeal and perseverance almogt unequalled, for eight years. 
“ llis services,” says the Bishop, " fully met all our warmest 
desires, and surpassed all the highest anticipations we had 
formed.” 

And now the Consecration Day has dawned. The whole 
area is crowded, every, seat occupied, every aisle filled. For 
tlie first time the voice of prayer and praise ascends. Then 
all is hushed, and the venerable Bishop’s voice is heard re- 
peating as his text^ the sublime words of inspiration : — 
“ Will God in very deed dwell with men on the earth P 
Behold the heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
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tail! Theo, how much loss this house whicli I have built 
(2 Chron. vi. 18). Tlio discourse founded on those words 
lasted for an hour ; and then forty clergy, with twenty 
students of divinity, and eighty of the laity knelt 
before the Lord’s table and partook of llis Sacramental 
iJSupper. The service, which had commenced at half-pa^ 
ten, was not ended till half-j)ast three. Then followed the 
assembling at the Palace, and all tile kind congratulations 
and addresses incidental to such occasions. The llishop had 
borne up w('ll through all the excitement and fatigue ; but, 
about nine o’clock, exhaustion became a])pareiit, and at the 
suggestion of liis medical* advis(ir, he left the company and 
retirc'd to r(\st. He had felt poorly for two days ; he had 
not sl(‘pt /:!• two nights ; and now he was laid aside : — “I 
am a prisoner of the Lord,” he says next day ; as Jacob 
haltc'd on his thigh at Ikaiiud, so it was at the consecration 
of my ratliedral. JUit how merciful that I was just abl(j 
to go through the dutic‘s of the da} ! And now God has 
laid me low, to cliasti'ii and Imnihle me, to cuni)ty me of self, 
to make my religion more ri^al, to allure me and bring me 
into the wilderness, and there ^ speak comfortably to me,* 
to pi*epare me for my last remove, to cpiicken mo in prayer, 
faith, resignation, love.” 

His illness did not last long ; hut it compelled him, though 
suffering from the failure of a (Calcutta hank, and threatened 
with heavier liabilities, to engage a house at Cossipore, near 
Calcutta, to which he might occasionally retire for siir and 
rest. ITe calk'd it Tlisliopstowx', and took much delight in the 
grounds hy the river side. 

His journal-letters for 1818 may bo now reoumed. 

‘ January IGM. I have be^n delivering a sertnon from 

Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love, in 
honour preferring one another” (liom. xii. 10). The late 
and the present Governor- General w ere both present, and 
sat in the two chairs provided for Lord and Lady Dalhousie 
ill the Govcrnor-Geiierar.s stall. It is the first time, I 
believe, sinc(^ England put her foot i,u India, that two Go- 
vemors-General apiicared together in church.’ 

‘ January 22Mr/. Yesterday I attended Lord Dalhousic’s 
first levee. * He sent me most kindly a ij.ote, saying I should 
have the entree. And accordingly the Members of Council, 
Commander of the division, and myself were admitted before- 
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linnd, and took our stations in a somi-circlo on one hand of 
the Governor-General, whilst his staff was ranci d on the 
other. Four or five hundred presentations took plaeo, after 
the manner of St. James’. Lord Dalhousic said he had no * 
idea the society of Calcutta was so large. I was myself 
father glad to see so many of my old friends, and to mak% 
many new ones. Lady Dalhousio will, I suppose, hold a 
drawing-room ; and tlihn nil will fall into its ordinary course.’ 

^ March Ylfh, 1 took the Archdeacon, who has r(*turned 
to Calcutta, to introduce him to Lord and Lady Dalhousio. 
Lord D. does not look well. I had a great many matters 
to lay before him. Nothing couM excec'd his kindness, and 
readiness to do all I pr(#K)sc. He is far more disposed to 
build churches than Jjord Hardingc, who had a /strange idea 
that in military stations, however large, it was not worth 
while to (M'oet any, because it was jiossiblo the iroojis might 
hereafter be differently posh'd. My answer is — that if your 
stations induce you to build barracks, storehouses, hospi- 
tals, and long rows of bungalows, then you may at least 
erect at the same time a “ house of prayer.” ’ 

‘ March Yesterday the mail (mme in. The death 

of Dr. Ilowlcy, Archbisho]) of (/untorbury, Avhom I have 
known for thirty-six years, deeply affects me. I wrote above 
the line of the letter which communi(',ati'd the intelligence', 
these words : — “ I hope the Bishop of Chester (Dr. J. B. 
Sumner) will succeed. No appointment could be so good,” ’ 

‘ JEasfer Day, April VMh, I have been enabled to preach 
my sixteenth lilastcr sermon. • Oh ! for a Besiirrection bless- 
ing. On Good Friday evening T was so exhausted with my 
hour’s sermon concluding the sOries of Lent lectures on the 
T(‘mptation),^ that I totally forgot to give the Benediction. 
Wo have need to pray for our bodies, as wcdl as our souls.’ 

‘ May 2nd, I havo^ finivsbed reading the incomparable 
Maclaurin, and made i>rogress in Hooker’s fifth book on 
Confirmation and the I^ord’s Siipju'r. TiOi-d Campbell’s first 
volume I have gone through : and Lord Brougham’s States- 
men of the time of (xcorgo IIT. These books I take up, 
for half an. hour at a time, in the languor and imbecinty of 
April and May aftc^ruoons ; that is, between the close of npy 
siesta at three o’clock and my drive out at six.’ 

^May 6th. I have had an audience of the Governor-^ 
General. There %is a kindness and friendliness in him 
which is most attractive. The Court of Directors have sent 
out a fierce letter prohibiting any more churches being built. 
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Sue*!! is still the anti-christianity of these worldly-wise 
mercliants. The Govcmor-General says wo must huild large 
school-rooms. And my notion is to add a little eccle- 
siastical appearance to them. Thank God I have got mv 
Cathedral!’ 

^ ‘ Sunday y May 7th. It is seven o’clock in the evening, anj 
I am sitting exhausted in my verandah, incapable of any- 
thing mental or bodily. I have been 'dragged twice to church 
— ‘‘faint yet pursuing,” and preached once from 1 Peter, 
ii. 19 — 25. Oh ! thou good Shepherd and Bishop of souls, 
do thou bo j)lcascd to bless it to the salvation of many. 
And do thou be the Bi.sh6p of my soul — my inspector — ^my 
guardian — my overseer — ^my wjikchful gracious protector. 
May this my comfort, as an under shepherd, that Thou, 
the great and good Shepherd, art the Bishop and Kulcr of 
souls in ’Fliy Churcli.’ 

‘ July 28///. T was very poorly on Sunday, ISIonday, and 
Tuesday. Dr. Webb says it is the chills and heats of the 
rainy season, and inevitable, lie wants irie to leave Bengal 
after October, and proceed to the milder winter of Madras, 
Bombay, and Ceylon. I have, therefore, spoken to the 
Govcmor-General, and sent in the usual public li'tter. My 
plan is to hold a Confinnatioii on Novembt'r 28th, an Ordi- 
nation on »St. Andrew’s Day, November 30th, a Visitation 
on December 5th ; then to embark on December Gth, arrive 
at Madras, December 13th, and stay twenty-one days; 
arrive at Colombo, January 8th, 1849, and stfiy twenty-one 
days ; arrive at Bombay, February 8th, and stay twenty-one 
days ; arrive again at Calcutta, March 19th. I am very 
old, very peevish, very fractious, very touchy ; and though 
I strive against these infirmities, yet they pciVadc) my con- 
versation and letters, 1 fear, more than I am aware of. 
Forgive me. They are the old man’^ sins and snares. Dr. 
Webb is not sorry to see a touch of gout as a safety valve. 
I have my great chair with four staves, to be carried about 
the house — a hand-carriage to be drawn about the grounds 
—my fiannel shoo to enable me to Walk from room to room.’ 

It is singular to hear of the “ grept chair,” the hand 
carriage,” and the ^‘fiannel shoe,” in connection with a 
contemplated journey by land and sea of five thousand 
‘ miles. But the mind mastered the bocjy now, as in times 
past ; and the plan proposed for a fifth Visitation was, in 
the good Providence of God, efiectuaUy carried out* The 
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Confirmation and Ordination were held as proposed; *and 
on November 3rd the Bishop delivered his fifth general, 
and second metropolitical charge. The consideration of it 
will belong to a new chapter, and meanwhile the present 
one will be concluded as before by a few extracts from his 
Correspondence. 


TO COLONEL (THE LATE SIR HENRY) LAWRENCE. 

• * 0 A LC liTTA, Ajtril 14, 1847. 

‘ I am greatly obliged to you for your letter, and for filling 
up the “ title” for Mr. I*arker. 

'I bog to add my nanie to your subscription list (on 
l)ohalf of the ‘‘ Lawrence Asylum,” in tlu^ hills near Siiulali 
for the education of the childnm of bhiglish soldiers) for two 
hundred rupees annually, to date' from May, 1847. 

‘ The single point for ilr. Parker to attend to, is to leaver 
the (diildren whose parents object to our Prot(‘stant fonns of 
church govenmient, quite free to receive instruction from 
their parents’ ministers at proper times. But, in truth, the 
privilege will not often be claimed, if no irritation is (*x(;ited. 
It is a noble institution, and \\'ill do you infinite honour. 
And may Glod bless it abundantly ! 

* I am glad your sketch of mhis is oidy expcu'imontal, It 
is better to wait and iJonsidcT things well, before final 
arrangements are detcrnmicd*on.’ 


^ TO THE REV. H. V. ELLIOTT. 

^ ^ ‘ Calcutta, August 1847. 

‘ I have just lighted on a kind note from you, dated one 
twelvemonth since, and the affection it awakened in my 
heart induces me to beg for a similar line of love from you. 

^ I want to be stirred up, comforted, and strengthened in 
the weary land where no water is, to which I have returned. 
Let me know how to get nearer to God, and live more b5^ 
faith. Tell me how to pray, and mortify sin. 

* I hope to consecrate my cathedral on October Sth. I • 
Want two or three men of God to supply it — men of the 
Beatitudes — men of the gold of Ophir. 
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*Tn my seventieth year I only wonder I am so well as I 
am. But the time draws near. May I be found with my 
loins girded, and iny lamp burning. 

‘ liove to all Brighton.’ 


TO DU. WILBEEFORCE, BISHOP OF OXFORD. . 

it 

‘ Calcutta, October 23r<i, 1847. 

^ Will you allow me to tender through you to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty a Final Report ” of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, to which Iler'^Majesty has so munificently con- * 
tributed. 

‘The ^'rvicc of Communion plate was placed on the 
sacred table on the day of Consecration, October 8th, and 
was universally admired. The great eastern window, with 
West’s superb picture of the Crucifixion, which Her 
Majesty sanctioned the gift of, on the part of the Doan 
and Canons of Windsor, was immediately over the holy 
table. 

‘The Appendix to the Report contains the chief cor- 
respondence which took place during the eight years that 
the Cathedral was in building. 

‘ Daily prayers have been celebrated since, and a steady 
congregation is being collected. 

‘ The Native Cathedral Mission will be begun gradually, 
as the one missionary already appointed, acquires the Ben- 
galee language. 

In a word, I may venture to assure Her Majesty that 
all the ends proposed in erecting a Protestant Cathedral 
in heathen India appear likely, under God’s Vlcssing, to he 
effected. 

‘ I commend myself to my* Gracious Sovereign’s favour- 
able consideration, and send an aged Bishop’s blessing io 
the Royal House and Family, for whom my prayers arc 
continually put up in this distant land.’ 

, TO ms GRACE THE ARCIIBISHOPr. OP GANTERBURT. 


‘Calcutta, October 28thf 1847 . 

‘I have the honour to submit a copy of the “Final 
Report ” of St. Paul’s Cathedral, to which is prefixed the 
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sermon I preached at the Consecration, and an Appendix 
of documents. 

‘ Everything has succeeded to admiration as to external 
matters, and wo hope that the internal blessing, as regards 
the sjxlvation of souls, will follow ; nor have we any reason 
to doubt it, if the bishop and clergy preserve the simple^ 
pure, evangelical spirit of our Protestant Church. 

‘ The service lasted? five hours ; and in the evening, 
between sixty and seventy sat down to a Consecration 
dinner at the palace. 

^ Your Gbace will not be surprised to hear that my 
strength broke down after all thfe excitement of the long 
previous preparation, and the duties of the day. I am, 
however, recovering 'through Grod’s mercy ; aiTu hope to 
use all diligence to make my “ calling and election sure.” 
1 commend myself to your G[race’s prayers, and trust to 
•secure your confidence and affection during my few re- 
maining days.* 

To tliis letter the following reply was received. It was 
written just one month before the venerable Archbishop’s 
death, and would bo amongst the last ho wrote. * The 
trembling hand tells of the effort made. 


Laubeth, January S^/t, 1848. 

cannot sufficiently express my acknowledgments of 
your kindness in sending mo an account of that most 
interesting solemnity — ^thc Consecration of tho Cathed#il 
Church of St. Paul’s, Calcutta.- I have received it with 
those fcelings^which arc naturally excited by the occasion, 
and are called forth in tho highest degree by your Jjord- 
ship’s description of the ceremonial, and the deep interest 
felt by tho multitudes assembled to witness a sight, the first 
of tho kind which has been ever exhibited in the lijitish 
dominions in India. 

“ Tliis edifice, which your Lordship has seen completed, 
will, I trust, he preserved by the merciful care of God’s 
providential goodness, 4fco the end of the world, a monument 
of your zeal and munificence, conspicuous alike for its 
architectural beauty, and for the application of wealth to^ 
the noblest of purposes in a country where, for a length of 
years, the public attention has been almost solely directed 
to mercantile and political objects. 
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‘X)Mr satisfaction is only abated by the effect which your 
Lordship’s exertions have had on your health. We trust 
that your recovciy will bo complete, and that you will not 
fail to guard against a relapse by all the precautions 
requisite in an Indian climate. 

«' “I have for some time hardly answered a letter; 
nor would ' anything have prompted such an ex- 
ertion, but the fear of losing a ' fortnight in express- 
ing the pleasure deiived from your recent communication. 
Commending you heartily to the mercies of God, I am,^ 
&c. &c.” 


TO THE EEV. C. JERRAM. 


* Calcutta, Juli / 1848. 

‘ You, my beloved friend, are before me in tlie vale of life. 
I was reading my notes of our interview at the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’^ in June, 1846, and I found your age marked at 
seventy-seven. Well, we are in God’s hancls : *‘We are 
immortal,” sfiid one of the Fathers, “ till our work is done.” 
Dcaltry is gone to his rest. Archbishop Ilowley is removed; 
Simeon, Cecil, Scott, Newton, Foster, Venn, Buchanan, 
Hobinson — all our contemporanes almost arc gone to sit 
do>vn with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
God. Soon must the time oi our departure arrive. I am 
n^t anxious to knd well, as Bible Scott used to say. I 
feel nature sinking, I have not the spirits nor strength which 
I used to have. And my spiritual feelings s}nnpathiso with 
my natural. I never had much joy. I was always too 
conscious of the holiness of God, and the obligations of the 
Law and the Gospel, and too sensible of my inward corrup- 
tions,, to be very high in joy. No ; if I can creep into 
heaven as the poorest and vilest of sinners, I shall then be 
prepared to sing with an angel’s voice, Blessing and glory, 
and honour, and poAver to him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever.” I hare a hope, but it is a 
faint one, in the Lord Jesus. But I am quite clear I have 
no other hoj>e. I pray God that I may die with two 
Scripture sentences in my heart and on my lips — “ God bo 
merciful to mo a sinner,” and “Lord Jesus receive mj' 
spirit.” ’ 
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TO HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW, WILLIAM BATEMAN, ESQ. 

* Bisiiopstowe, July ls<, 1848. 

^ I used to write regularly to my beloved sister whilst 
alive, on my birthday, which falls to-morrow. I writeib 
therefore, to-day to assure you of my affectionate love, and 
to beg the benefit of yffur continued prayers for mo. J^lntcr- 
ing to-morrow on the seventy-first year, of my age, I feel 
that my work is done, and that I may daily expect my Lord 
to be calling m9 to himself. His long-suftering to me is 
wonderful. I have been preserved in this mortal climate 
for a year and seven months since my return. Truly I may 
say, “ Goodness and mercy have followed me all«the days of 
my life,” and I hope I may add, “ T shall dwell,” through 
a Saviour’s infinite merits, in the House,” the upper House, 
of the Lord for ever.” 

‘ Few things encourage me more in looking forward to 
the near approach of death than the remembrance of the 
most remarkable consolation and supj)ort which my beloved 
sister experienced under bodily sufferings so exquisite and 
long continued previously to her departure. Blessed be 
God, the love and power of Christ remain the same. His 
covenant is ordered in all things and sure. His Word is 
the food of tlio new life. His Holy Spirit can sustain, 
sanctify, and cheer, in the dark valley of the shadow of 
death. 

‘ My dear brother, let us stand fast in the Lord, and 
examine ourselves, and see how wo may more glorify qur 
God whilst wo ren\ain hero amongst a world of sinners. 

‘ My dear •nieces, do you make sure work for eternity. 
A mother’s — a father’s religion will not save you. Each 
must individually give hersqlf to the Lord in sincerity of 
soul.’ 


TO THE CIU.PLAIN AT LUCKNOW. 

* Calcutta, July 2ith, 18^8. 

' I have duly received your letter inquiring how far it is 
allowable for a lay gentleman to perform divine services in 
a station where there is a resident chaplain. 

* 2. The answer^ clear. No lay gentleman can lawfully 
perform divine services of any sort, in any church conse- 
crated by the diocesan, without his permission. 

a a 2 
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*^3. In stations where there are no resident chaplains tlio 
hishop requests the favour of some pious lay member of our 
Church to read a portion of the prayers, and such a semon 
as the bishop approves, to the Christian flock. 

‘ 4. This is a case of necessity, and ceases when a chaplain 
♦•resides. 

‘ 5. At Lucknow it appears that the chaplain gives one 
fall service in the cantonment churcli every Sunday. No 
lay gentleman can> therefore, have the least right to perform 
any services there. The Christian' flock can edify tliem- 
Rclves during the hours before and after divine service in 
private devotions and meditations. 

‘ I beg of you to communicate this letter to the parties , 
concerned.* 
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FIFTH VISITATION. 

1848 - 1851 . 

Bishop’s fifth Charge— Voyage to Bomhay—Accldent—Ceylpn— Madras— 
Calcutta — Journals— Thanksgiving sermons— Validity of Ecclesiastical 
Law in India— New Pahice — Mr. Pratt made Archdeacon — Principal 
Kay of Bishop’s College— Journals — Visitation— Church built from lllnn- 
tmted Loi\don iVewA— Rev. J. Illomefield, domestic Chaplain— Voyage t(» 
Borneo— Rajah Brooke— Return to Calcutta— Journal — Professor Street’s 
illness and death — Cathedral Mission converts — Dangerous illness— 
Correspondence. 


The Charge with wliich the Bishop commenced his 
second Mctropolitical and fifth general Visitation was info- 
ri()L‘ to none of its predecessors. lie called it his “ dying 
CliJirgc ; ” and it was written under the impression that it 
would be so. Firmness and decision arc mingled with 
gentleness and affection. The style is simple; and the 
tilings brought out of the treasury are both new and old. 
lie first dwelt upon the peculiar duties appertaining to the 
clergy in the stirring times in which they lived ; and then 
entered upon the encouraging statistics of the diocese, and 
events of reeSnt occurrence in India. He spoke of the 
Oathedrai, : of its completion : its daily prayers : the ex- 
tent of its design : its bearing upon Missions. He discussed 
at some length and with great force the subjects of the 
Church, the Lord's Supper, and Holy Baptism. He con- 
cluded by pointing out what ho did not “ consider it safe to 
omit from any Charge," the real nature of the Gospel, jaiid 
those peculiar doctrines involved in it, which men in general 
are so reluctant to embrace.” 

Certain addition rendered necessary by local circum- 
stances were maiS at Bombay, Ceylon, and Madras, and 
the Charge, when printed, was dedicated to the Bishops of 
those dioceses. A second and improved adaptation of the 
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“ Prayor for tlie High Court of Parliament ” to the circum- 
stances of India, was added as an Appendix. 

After the delivery of the Charge, and the usual entertain- 
ment given to the clergy, the Bishop at once embarked in 
Ahe pilot brig Tavoy, Captain Hand, and proceeded to sea, 
with a fair wind : bound first for Bombay. Mr. Pratt ac- 
companied him ; and after a ideasaitt voyage they reached 
the desired haven, on December 4th, 1848. Dr. Carr, the 
excellent Bishop, and Mr. Pigott, were soon at the ship’s 
side, and in a few hours he was occupying the same com- 
fortable ^itc of rooms as in March, 1848. 

Lord Falkland, the Governor of Bombay, welcomed him 
very kindh, and Dr. Carr and the clergy presented him 
with an affectionate address. He said he was “ a good 
deal whirled about,” and had “no Doctor Webb to look 
after him:” but was still able to perform all required 
duties, to deliver bis Charge, and preach as usual. The 
“ dear Bishop Carr,” ho remarks, on leaving, “ is goodness 
itself. He has been thirty-three years in India ; longer 
than any of his cle^g}^” 

The brig Tavoi/ having been previously dispatched, ho 
hastened to overtake her in a small steamer on December 
16th, and met with what nearly proved a very dangerous 
accident. Walking after the captain on the lower deck, 
and not perceiving an open hatchway, he was precipitated 
down it. Had he fallen on his head the shock might have 
been fatal. “ As I was walking boldly on,” he says, de- 
scribing what took place, “ it was on my feet I fell, and I am 
only now suffering from a livid bruise all do^vn the thigh. 
God be praised for safety. I must learn not only to look to 
my guide, but also to the road on which T am walking.” 

After a short stay at Cottayam and Allepie, he arrived at 
Colombo, in Ceylon, on 29th December. Here for the first 
time, he found a Bishop, and “was overwhelmed with kind- 
ness.” There wore many local matters full of embarr^- 
paent, hut ho declined entering into them : confining him- 
self to his duties as Metropohtan. On the last day of the 
year he writes I have oeen preaching in the cathedral 
before the Governor, Lord Torrington/ and a very largo 
audience. My voice rather recovers itself. Thus ends the 
year 1848, crowned with mercies.” 
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On January 5th, 1849, he delivered his Charge : and the 
Bishop of Colombo preached the visitation sermon. On 
Sunday, January 7th, he^ preached again, bidding the con- 
gregation farewell ; and in the evening describes himsoK as 
sitting calmly in the beautiful grounds surrounding the house, 

‘‘ meditating on the past, the present, and the future of tlnj 
visitation.” 

On Monday ho sailed for Madras : and arrived on Febru- 
ary 1st. There were one hundred anc^ sixty- three letters 
and papers awaiting him, and he was at once immersed . in 
business. No bishop was in Madras. Bishop Spencer, after 
long struggling withvthe climate, hmd been compelled to leave ; 
and anxious matters of all kinds had accumulated. Sir 
Henry Pottiiiger, the Governor, sent an aide-dc*camp to see 
him safely across the surf, and when landed, received him 
with courtesy, and treated him with confidence. Ho found 
a home with Archdeacon Shortland, whom ho had long 
known, and much esteemed. Ho entered at once into the 
duties required of him ; presided at the anniversaries of the 
various religious Societies, delivered nine s('rnions and ad- 
dresses in fourteen days, held an Ordination, repeated his 
Charge — and then at once broke dowTi. What might have 
been done with impunity in former days, proved now too 
much fur his stren^h. Ho was attacked Avith low fever, and 
even whilst btgging for a short respite in ordei' to administer 
Confirmation to some hundreds of young person^, all pre- 
pared and longing to receive it at his hands, was hurried on 
board the vessel and sent to giea. His medical adAusers were 
right in antieijmting good effects from the sea air. His 
recovery was rapid : and when ho arrived in Calcuttat on 
March 2nd, ®r. Webb said ho AA^as looking A^eiy avoU.” 

With his residence in Calcutta for awhile, the extracts 
from his journal-letters mil be resumed. 

‘CALCTJTrA, March 1849. A gentleman has brought mo a 
letter from the Bishop ^f Exeter, who says “ no diffcrenco 
of sentiment on points even of grave im])ortance can impair 
my regard for you. JVlay it please God that Ave meet here- 
after in a world where there Avill be no difference of opinion, 
no question Avho w right, no doubt Avhat is truth : hut where 
wo shall know e\in as also wc arc knoAvn.” Is not this* 
kind p I have a still better letter from the Bishop of Ox- 
ford in answer to mine, forwarding the Final Heport ” of 
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the •Cathedral. He at once appKed for an audience of the 
Queen, and when he had read my letter and exhibited the 
engravings, “ the liveliest interest was expressed,'^ he says, 
in all that I was doing, and the most earnest desire that 
all my plans for the good of India might prosper.^^ “I 
tjfust,” says the Bishop, “ that from the other end of the 
earth you will sometimes think of the son of your old friend, 
labouring under a burden hero at hoifto, the weight of which 
you can appreciate, on whom rests the Metropolitical Episco- 
])ate of India, and aid liim by your effectual prayers to 
God.” ’ 

* March 15th, Mr. Macaulay’s history gains on mo as I 
read, with the one very stuious exce 2 )tion of a want of con- 
sistent and grave moral and rdigious principle. Philosophical 
liberalism yvill never have God’s blessing. But what a 
marvellous writen- ! AVhat memory ! What power of 
dcscri 2 )tion ! AVHiat nice delineatiou of character ! His 
account of the death of Charles II. — ^liis sketch of the 
Jesuits — his estimate of Jiurnet, are caintal. But all fades 
before liis masterly dcvcloimieiit of the character, talents, 
and views of William. I never clearly understood the 
grounds of the revolution before. And the conduct of Mary 
— how sweet, wdien she first leanit her future 2 >t^sition as 
Queen ! I almost forgot to numtion the incomparable 
opening uj) of Irish aflairs iT> the second volume. I dou’t 
wonder that twenty-five thousand cojues were sold off (as 
wo are told h('rc') in four or five days. 

^ March 2JhY/. We have beep, to inspect Mr, Wilbcrforce 
Bird’s late house in the Chowringhee lload, which I am ad- 
visesd to make the Bishoi)’s Palace, instead of the one which 
they have inhabited here for eighteen years. TheO advantages 
arc, its immediate vicinity to the Cathedral — a more airy 
situation — and ground near which will suit for schools and 
Missionaries’ houses. The disadvantages are, the moving of 
an old man after sixteen years, the inferiority in appearance, 
and the accommodation not being so great. The design is 
merely in embryo. With God are the issues of small as 
well as great concerns. If it be TIis will, and for His glory, 
and the good of my successor, it will tajee place. Othcr\\dso 
I Vould not wish it to succeed for a moment. I am looking 
daily, I hope, for “ a house not made with/hands, eternal in 
tthc heavens.” ’ (' 

* March 31sf. The war is over, and the Punjaub is an- 
nexed. It will be placed under Sir Henry Lawrence, a 
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most admirable and pious man, with E. Thornton, Maefeod, 
Montgomery, Pearson, and other men under him — all able, 
and well-disposed. Surely I shall soon have a Bishop of 
Agra ! for chaplains will be planted aU over the newly- • 
acquired territories with the army and cmlians. Oh ! that 
Grod would turn British India to himself, on the footing erf 
these his marvellous loving kindnesses.” I must do whtS 
I can to help on this mighty change. I 'want India, as 
with the heart of one man, hand joininjg in hand, to enter 
into covenant with God in Christ Jesus.^ 

Ho did his best to carry out 4thc idea thus expressed in 
his jfnimal-letter, by preacliing two thanksgiving sernions 
on the victory of Guzei*at and the consequent |^,'ac(\ 

Lord Dalhousie W'as absent with the camp at Fcro7.eporo ; 
and, in his “ general ordt'r ” announcing the successful t(ir- 
mination of the war, he said : — While thus congratulating 
the army and British subjects in India on tht) triumphant 
success which has been achieved, the Covei7ior -General de- 
sir(vs humbly to acknowledge the Hand by which alone 
victor}" is given. He has, ae^cordingly, intimated to the 
Lord Bishop his wish that on the first Sunday in May, 
thanksgivings shall be oftercul to Almighty God for the suc- 
civssful termination of the war in wliitih wo have been 
engaged, and for the restoration to the people of the blessings 
of peace.” 

The result of this was a ^Circular, addressed to all the 
clergy in the diocese, containing an juTaiigement for morn- 
ing and evening services, and a form ef thanksgiving to he 
used in all churches on the sixth of May. The Bishop 
himself preached in the cathedral, from Psalm evil. 411 ; 
and both this, and the discourse preached for the victory of 
Guzerat, on the deliverance vouchsafed to King Asa,” 
W"('re printed and cirulah'd throughout India. The .sermons 
Avcrc admirable, and the effect good. “ The second of these 
sermons,” ho says, ha« led me to meditate much on the 
love of God. What proofs have 1 of this ‘ darling attribute,' 
as Bishop Home calls it, daily in Providence and Grace. 
How has God led an& fed me all life long ! How has Be 
blessed me, and my children, and my grandchildren ! What 
honour has he pu\upon my hoary hairs by my household's* 
Walking in the way of righteousness ! And, looking back 
upon the forty-eight years of my ministry, how can I bless 
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GoJ enough, for Chohham, Oxford, Worton, St. John’s, 
Islington, and Calcutta ! May my few remaining days be 
Love to my ever-blessed God in Christ Jefeus. I feel quite 
relieved now that these sermons are done. I fuUy resolve 
to print no more.” 

A question now arose which from small beginnings became 
gi’cat, and demands consideration. had been customary 
in India to apply tp the Chaplain at each station when per- 
mission was required to erect a Mural Tablet in the church, 
or a monument in the churchyard ; and on such permission 
being granted, a formal a]ipKcation was sent to the llishop, and 
a fee of fifty rupees paid to the Registrar. This usage was 
now resisted^ simultaneously at Allahabad and Mhow ; and 
the matter being taken up by government grow into for- 
midable dimensions. The status of the chaplain, the 
custodj^ of the church and churchyard, the validity of 
ecclesiastical law in India, the authority inherent in the 
bishoj)’s office, and recognised in his Letters Patent, which 
assigned to him “ all functions peculiar and appropriated 
to the office of bishop : ” — aU these questions were raised ; 
all these rights were doubted, and in some measure 
denied. 

This roused the spirit of the aged Bishop, and he came 
forth, as in former times, to defend the rights of the Cliurch. 
*‘I have been writing,” he says, long letter to the 
Governor, in reply to one addressed to me cutting up all 
my powers as bishop root and. branch. I must for con- 
science’ sake, for religion’s sake, and for the sake of my 
successors, weak and old as I am, maintain the inherent 
rights of my office. If I fail in my remonstrance, I must 
appeal home.” And again, a week after, he says, O Lord ! 
from whom all blessing proceeds, vouchsafe to prosper the 
long and anxious remonstrance which thy servant has now 
prepared for the government. Whatever the result, inay 
thy servant rejoice in thy wiel. Such is the aspiration 
with which I sent off this morning ‘the third copy with my 
own 'hand of my letter about my spiritual duties. I was 
six hours at work yesterday, and two ,this morning. I am 
quite worn out.” 

So vigorous were his remonstrances, afid so cogent his 
•reasoning, that the Government which h/d raised the q^GS- 
tion, dropped it ; and from the Council Chamber he received 
the following letter, dated May 12th, 1849 : — 
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‘‘I am desired to acknowledge your Lordship’s Idtter, 
dated May 2nd ; and, in reply, to state that the President 
in Council had nf) intention, by the observations conveyed 
in the concluding paragraj)h of my letter, dated March 24th, • 
to suggest any restriction to the exercise of your Lordship’s 
spiritual functions. With this assurance on the part of tl^ 
government, his Honour in Council doubts not that your 
Lordship will be satisfied.” 

“ lilcssed be God,” says the Bishop, on the receipt of 
this letter, who has all hearts in his hands ! The Govern- 
ment has yielded the two gram points — Mund Tablets, 
and the Ecclesiastical Laws ; •and in his reply ho stated 
that he should continue to act in all respects as he had 
hitherto done. « 

Silence gave consent : the matter ended ; and the journal- 
letters may be again resumed. 

‘ Ma?/ 8t7i, — My ninety-second clerical meeting was peace- 
ful, holy, and edifying, last evening : subject. The A*scen- 
sion of Christ. It was one of our best and sweetest 
meetings.* 

^ Bishop’s College, 3fat/ 20^7/ . — I have come over here 
to my tower-room. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
this place ; the foliage so rich ; the river so wide ; the lawn 
so verdant ; the chapel so exquisite ; the whole edifice so 
noble. But it wants “ the river of the water of life ” flow- 
ing from the throne of God and the Jjamb ; and this is the 
main defect. I have nothing personally to complain of, nor 
have I had for several years. Mr. Street and Mr. W eidemann 
(now second Professor) are most truly kind and respectful. 
My complaiftt is not this. I had all the students assem- 
bled in the dining-room yesterday, and made them 
an address of forty minutes ; and this morning I am to 
address them again after chapel. I asked Mr. Street what 
Was meant by a young native sitting on a bench outside the 
chapel door. “ He is doing penance,” was the reply.* 

* ‘ June 3rd. — I have been able to preach at the Cathedral. 

But two things are perfectly clear to me : that my voice is 
gone, and my hearing affected. Thus the earthly “house of 
ttiis tabernacle *1lis being dissolved: The “ three wfxmings ” 
only lack one, nfV Bight. This at present remains good.’ 

‘CossiPORE, Jmxc 8th. — Sir William and Lady Gomm? 
Were at morning prayers yesterday at the cathedral, and I 
showed them over it. He called afterwards, and they both 
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dined with me in the evening. He is a very amiable and 
pleasing person. Five days after his commission had been 
signed, the panic about Chillianwallah tlfrew aU EMland 
into terrors, and Sir Charles Napier was hurried of^ and 
arrived in India before Sir William Gomm. The Duke 
ijfrote to him to apologise most amply for the unexpected 
change. Sir William takes it extremely well, and says the 
Duke was perfectly right.' ^ 

‘New Palace, Calcutta, September 1st,, This is the 
first day I have come over here to study, and write, and 
meditate. I sit in the third stoiy. The prospect is exquisite, 
the cathedral adjoins the ci-mpound, the esplanade stretches 
unobstructed to the south and south-east, the air is delicious. 
We shall come to live here most likely till our return 
from Visitation ; for we start again, please God, on Scptenij^ 
her 21st. Now I desire to dedicate this new abode to Thy 
glory, O Lord ! IMay every succeeding Bishop live and 
preach thy gospel more and more clearly ; iriay every room 
have its altar of prayer and juaise ; and may this change bo 
for the comfort and usefulness of thy servant’s successors, 
and the glory of Thy great and holy name.’ 

On September 21st, as thus juoposed, the Visitation was 
resumed : and in the usual accommodation-boat the Bishop 
ascended the liver to Allahabad, and then dropped down, 
stopping at the various stations and perform ing tlie required 
duties. With these stations and duties the reader is now 
familiar, so that it will be suflieijont to state that the journey 
was performed in safety, and Calcutta regained on January 
22nd, 1850. A few events however require notice. Tlic 
period of this Visitation was marked by th6 arrivtil of 
Dr. Kay, the new Principal of Bishop’s College : by the 
appointment of Archdeacon Dealtry, whilst in England for 
health, to the See of Madras, void by the resignation of 
Bishop Spencer : and by the immediate nomination of Mi’- 
Pratt to the vacant Archdeaconry of Calcutta. The Bishop 
rejoiced at being able thus to mark bis sense of the unwea- 
ried and valuable services rendered by Mr. Pratt to himself 
and India for the space of ten years, ^.^he new Archdeacon 
foimd also at Bhaugulpore, in the daughter George Brown, 
Esq., of the Civil Service, one to share hi^appy prospects, 
•to promote his domestic happiness, and to^JWalk with him as 
an heir “ of the grace of life.” 

On tlie Bishop’s arrival in Calcutta, he took up his 
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abode in the New Palace. The journal-letter will tclT the 
particulars : — 

' February 2nd, 1850. I came in hero to breakfast this 
morning, and had family prayers for the first time) in the 
new chapel, when wo devoted it and ourselves to God ouj- 
Saviour.' 

‘ February Ath. I Yound the nearness of the cathedral 
most convenient this morning. You mjght have seen mo 
walking from my house, well wrapped u}^, at a quarter to 
sc.ven, and returning in the warmth of the early sun at a 
quarter to eight. I Hko also life chimes, which even my 
(lull cars can follow out distinctly, and which guide my 
servants day and night. The accommodatio^i will fully 

f iiswer my exj)cctations when the three new rooms are* 
abitablc. The only regret I have is the money I have 
expended, and the trouble of getting habituated to a new 
state of things.' 

* February 22ml. I have been dreadfully hurried since my 
return : and the Lent Lcctuj’cs, pi’oached in the Old Church 
this year, give me a great deal of work. The subject is, 

“ The Christian armour." One incident last evening was 
very atfecting to me. The Bishop's College students and 
catechists have been used to sit about the communion rails, 
and often became mingled and confused with the congre- 
gation. Last night, whom should I see humbly sitting 
nmongst them, bub the new Principal, Dr. Kay. I pressed 
him to take a seat in the pow, but he declined. There he 
remained like a father with his children. In a proud 
aristocratic city like Calcutta, this was a bold, but most 
commendable innovation, like everything else he docs : and 
it endears him to his pupils prodij^ously." 

‘ March Srd. In the l^eginiiing of March I always 
endeavour to look back with humble thankfulness to March 
1796, when the infinite mercy of Christ first touched my heai’t, 
and led mo to serious thoughtfulness, about my soul. Dift'er- 
eni saints are brought into the fold in different ways. 
M.'uiy gradually and imperceptibly, as ray late dearest Vife; 
others by alarming .sickness ; others by the preaching of 
the Word; and^tmany, like myself, by some brief admo- 
nition addressed common conversation, and brought home 
to the conscience oy the Spirit of God. But I have never* 
Committed the great error of resting my evidences for heaven 
on the supposed date of this impression. No. I thank 
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Gotfwith adoring gratitude for that call : but my evidences 
of adoption must be sought for, in the habitual penitence, 
faith, love, and obedience of my heart and life. Christ 
must be to me “ all in all : my “ wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification and redemption.*^ May He so be to me to my 
j^ing hour ! Alas ! What am I in his sight as to myself. 
1 enter the fifty-fifth year, lower and deeper I hope in self- 
abasement than in any one that has‘ preceded it. I quite 
agree with dear Mr,. Simeon, “ that no human eye can ever 
detect the infinite depravity of the heart, nor any person 
form the least conjecture of what we have been and arc.** 

* March VMh. I met lA^rd and Lady Dalhousie at our 
dcputy-Govenior*s last week. Both have recovered their 
health. Lord Dalhousie chatted pleasantly with me before 
hnd after dinner. I attacked him for not answering m|| 
private letters. “ How ungrateful you are,** he said, “ i 
answcT'ed all except when yc)u sent me your Charge, when 
I thought you were the person to teach, and not I.** * 

‘ March 2^fh. I am delighted with reading the Life of 
Bishop 8hirley.** Ho was truly a first-rate person, so 
sensible, amiable, and diligent. His remarks on the “Trini- 
tarian Bible Society,** and “ Irvingism,*’ are incomparable. 
I learned one important lesson, from his most just fear at my 
appointment in 18JJ2, that my “ impetuosity of character ** 
would endanger my usefulness. 1 2 )ray still that I may be 
enabled to guard against it. The Bishop*s opposition to Trac- 
tariaiiism is noble, and his views of its poison original. His 
piety, sweetness, infiuence, and tact are wonderful.* 

^ April Is^. 1 have finished my Lent Lectures. Sketches 
of them have appeared in the “ Christian Intelligencer.** 
It has been a great effort for me altogether. Bly voice was 
stronger Avhilst delivering the last two, than when I began. 
The numbers attending I do ijot know; for they do not 
count numbers in the Old Church : but on Good Friday 
evening the church was crammed from end to end, and 
many were sitting on benches in the verandah outside.* 

* April \2th. The reading of Dr. 'Chalmers has succeeded 

to Bfehoj) Shirley. I have finished with wonder and admi- 
ration the first volume. A groat man he was — raised up to 
do a great work. No one, perhaps, has done more. The 
disclosures of his inmost soul in his joiynal arc the most 
•touching I ever read.* r 

* April lOf/?. The Act for the establishment of Liberiy 
of Conscience here, passed on Aprd 11th. This will be as 
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memorable a day as December 4tb, 1820, when Lord 
William Bentinck abolished the rite of Suttee. Now, the 
Hindoo or Mahometan, who may embrace the Christian 
faith, will no longer forfeit his inheritance. He will stand, « 
as to civil rights, exactly where he did before. This, with 
the new plan of education proposed by Mr. Tliomason, is ^ 
gi’and step in the ri^ht direction. On Wednesday last I 
had a few friends to (Snner. W^c sat in our new western 
verandah, with the moon, five days old^ beaming upon us, 
and retired at eight to Mrs. Pratt’s drawing-room, who 
always gives us a hymn at evening prayers. 1 was in my 
own room before nine.^ • 

‘June l\ih. Experiments arc about to be made of an 
electric telegraph. This will shorten, by seven days, our 
mews from England, and bring it down from thirty -five 
days, to twenty-eight. How wonderful compared with the 
four, five, or six months of 1832 ! A committee is also 
appointed to prepare a plan for a one anna postage, similar 
to yemr one penny postage, which has so admirably . suc- 
ceeded. Our railroad is also to begin at lIowTah, and run 
to Burdw&n.* 

‘June 12fh. I am arranging for the resumption of my 
Visitation in the autumn ; and hav(' sent in my public 
letter to government. I propose to divide it into two jiarts, 
beginning in August with Archdeacon Pratt as my acting 
chaplain; and ending it in Febniary witli my new domestic 
chaplain, the llev. J. Blomcfield.’ 

‘ July 2nd. My nineteenth birihday since I left England 
in 1832. Surely T am a wonder unto many, as well as to 
myself! Sutely 1 have to bless God, who has permitted 
me to enter my seventy-third year. Oh ! for joy, faith, 
love, hope, resignation, heaven. Christ is “ all and in 
^^11.” I have no other trust — none. His atoning blood, 
and Holy Spirit, arc all I want for eternity.’ 

In this spirit he prepared for his usual confirmations and 
ordination ; and then, on August 5th, 1850, ho embarked 
in the Damouda steamer on his route to Dacca. Ho was 
soon on entirel5j( new grouud ; for, after four days’ stay 
at Dacca, and tl^ performance of a busy round of duties, 
he entered Assam, and made for the station of Gowhatti.^ 
Ascending the Brahmaputra river, the vast ranges of 
mountains, which divide Assam from Thibet on the north. 
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and^from the Burmau Empire on the south, soon caane in 
sight. The rains were but slight, and the temperature was 
agreeable ; so that the change from Calcutta at ‘ its bad 
season was very advantageous. 

Gowliatti was reached on the 23rd, and the whole popu- 
lation were delighted with the visit, and warm in their 
welcome. The Bishop, having deteimincd to stay over 
three Sundays, all duties were systematically arranged with 
Mr. lilaiid, the clviplaiii, and in due course satisfactorily 
performed. A handsome church, recently erected, was 
consecrated, confirmation administered, and several sermons 
preached. At the Holy H^icramcnt there were but twelve 
communicants ; but the whole congre^gation begged per- 
mission to bo' present during the administration. “ Perhaps 
this may be a step onwards,^’ said the Bishop. * 

They next pjissc'd up to Dibroghur ; touching at Tezporc, 
or the City of Blood. 

The arrival of the steamer there caused an immense 
sensation. No one had ever seen the like. Thousands of 
natives came flo(iking down each hour to the river side, 

making poojah to the engines ; and the native pilots, 
when called to take charge of the vessel, and guide her 
through the intricacies of the channel, prostrated them- 
selves, in turn, before they took the helm. 

Greatly to the honour of the few Christian residents — 
amongst whom the Bishoii mentions Captains Vetch and 
Reid, with a Mr. Shurlock, the son of the very gentleman 
at Famham, Hants, -who received and entertained him 
when in the year 1801 he went to receive priest’s orders — 
a very handsome church was being erected. The architect 
was Captain Reid. He had never built a cffurch before, 
but took the plan firom an engraving in the Illustrated 
London NewSy and for eight thousand rupees, had so nearly 
completed the structure, that tho Bishop was able to 
perform divine service in it. 

Diverging from the upward track, and following a 
winding stream for thirty mdes, the steamer reached and 
anchored off Seib Saugor, a remote spot, but getting into 
note by the very successful cultivation of tfie tea plant. A 
congregation of nineteen, including sonmf pious American 
^inissionaries who had been located there for nine years, and 
had gathered both converts and schools, was assembled for 
divine service, and the Bishop preached. This was the 
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extremo point of the Visitation, and the steamer’s head was 
now turned homewards. Each station was again visited in 
passing : Mymensing, Bunisaul, Culneah, had a “word in 
season ” : and Calcutta was regained on the 20th September. 

‘ In thirty-six days,’ says the Bishop, I have preacheJt 
eighteen times. The^ good seed sown in these visitations 
is of the last importance. I am satisfied a Bishop docs 
nothing more useful. The tone of Religion is raised. 
Indiinduals arc touched. The gospel is better understood. 
The clergy arc roused. But I shall be glad of rest now, 
after a journey of two thousand niilcs, and eight stations, 
with about a thousand Christians altogether. Most of these 
have never been visited before. Besides prcacliing, I have 
held four confirmations, have consecrated one church and 
cemetery, and opened two others. Eben-Ezer ! Hitherto 
the Lord has helped us. Fine weather, a favourable 
entrance amongst the people, grace sufficient, good health, 
our beloved church strengthened, tractarianism denounced, 
Christ alone exalted, many souls, I hope, blessed for over : 
— ^theso have been the characteristics of this Visitation.’ 

In Calcutta he found his new domestic chaplain, the 
Rev. J. Jllomcfield. “ His arrival wiU form an era,” says 
the liishop : “ a fresh starting-post in life.” But whilst 
rejoicing in ’this new helper,* he was thunderstruck by the 
receipt of a letter from the Bishop of London, bearing the 
following direction : — “ Th(f Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
Sarawak, Borneo : care of the Rev. Mr. Church, at Sin- 
gapore.” ^ 

The object was to request him to visit the island of 
Ilonieo, which being included in none of the Eastern 
dioceses, fell under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London ; and when there, to consecrate the new church 
recently erected by Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of Sa- 
rawak. A voyage of fourteen weeks, and a journey of 
four thousand miles, was thus suggested, by the stroke 
of a pen, to a Bishop in his seventy-third year ! For a 
laoment his heart |.sunk within him, but he had never yet* 
declined the call ^f duty, and liis courage soon revived. 
Ho communicated Mrith the Grovernment, and no obstacle 
presenting, itself, he resolved to go. * ‘‘ On the whole,” he 
says, “ I believe it to he my duty ; and my^ concern is only 

* die daily,’ leaving results with sovereign faithfulness, 
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love, and power.” The Archdeacon and Mrs. Pratt readily 
and willingly accompanied him. 

The reader needs not to he told the history of Pajah Brooke, 
of his settlement at Borneo, and of the bright hopes once 
attaching to that beautiful island of the Chinese Archipelago. 
?licse hopes have* been somewhat dimmed ; and they rest 
now rather on the progress and stability of the Church, than 
on the aid and protection of the Stale. But at the time, 
they were surrounded with something of the halo of romance, 
and Labuan and Sarawak had become household Words. 
The Bishop no doubt felt the influence of this, and since 
the next part of his Visitation admitted of expansion, ho 
resolved to include Borneo in it. Accordingly, on November 
11th, he seif sail in the Tamy pilot-brig, Captain Hansom, 
bound for Cvhittagong, Akyab, Moulmcin, Penang, Malacca, 
Singapore, and Borneo. 

Sermons, discussions, addresses, family prayers, confer- 
ences, confirmations, consecrations at the various stations 
above cnumeriitcd — ^with the alternations of calms and storms 
at sea, may bo passed over : and. it will suffice to say that 
the vessel anchored in safety off Singapore on January 11th, 
1851. Only a short stay there was contemplated, but em- 
barrassments arose from the absence of the NemcHiH stcamen 
which was t(j have taken on the party to Borneo, and from 
some uncertainty about the movements of Rajah Brooke. 
A large steamer, the Srmimmis, was at Singapore; hut 
there was no accommodation for passengers, and unless the 
Bishop himself assumed the responsibility, his own little 
brig, the Tavoy, bad no orders to proceed beyond Singapore. 
The arrival, liowcver, of a larger man-of-war, the Amazon^ 
soon put all to rights. Captain Barker, who was in 
command, had run in to Singapore in order to meet the 
Bishop, and to afford his young midshipmen and ship 
hoys the opportunity of Confirmation ; and the ex- 
ercise of his authority as scnioi; officer, he directed the 
SeniiramiH to comply with the Bishop's wishes and to take 
the Tavoy in tow — thus at once hastening the voyage to 
Borneo, and continuing the accommodation. A violent gale, 
however, frustrated the arrangement, fcroke the towing 
hawsers, and compelled both vessels to lyn for shelter to the 
nearest bay. It was* then agreed that the Bishop and his 
party should he taken on board the Semiramis, though the 
defective accommodation had previoxisly forbidden the idea. 
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Wten this was effected, the vessel sped on her way to 
Borneo against the monsoon, and through an adverse and 
stormy sea, and arrived at the mouth of the Sarawak river 
on the 18th January. Here they remained heating about 
for fifteen hours, recci\’ing neither letters, messengers, nor 
pilot. They then pushed on cautiously, and found on arriving 
at Sarawak, that Sir^ J ames Brooke, being ill with fever, 
and not expecting them, had left in the NetncHis the night 
before ! The Rev. Mr. Macdougal, howbver, who was then 
at the head of the Mission, and afterwards became Bishop 
of Labuan, received them most gladl}^ 

The Semimmia could only remain a few days; but as 
much edification was condensed into that short period as pos- 
sible. Pleasant and profitable intercourse of all kinds took 
place. A little company of sixteen assembled each day for 
social converse and family prayers. Divine service was 
celebrated in Mr. Macdougal’s house, with a congregation of 
fifty-five ; and the church, though not finished, was conse- 
crated amidst an immense assemblage of Cliiiieso, Malays, mid 
Dyaks from all parts of the island. It was built of iron- 
wood and the palm-tree, and was a handsome structure. 
‘‘Never,'’ said the Bishop, “did I feel such delight in consc- 
orating a church. The site of it, two years ago, was covered 
with thick jungle : and Sarawak itself, ton years ago, was 
desolated by pirates. The whole is next to miraculous : and 
if the Evangelical spirit govern the mission, and strong 
heroic men can be sent forth, Tull of faith and love, glorious 
things may be a^iticipated in future ;^^ars." 

Having thus accomplished his object, the Bishop re- 
embarked on J anuary 23rd, and arrived at Singapore on the 
25th, “exhausted and pale as ashes.” Sir James Brooke, 
though still ill, at once waited •on him. “ Wo had a good deal 
of chat,” says the Bishop. “There is evident sweetness, 
and yet OTmnoss in his countenance. Tie must have great 
(pialities to have done wh^it he has. 

“When he dined with the Queen at Windsor in 1847, 
Her Majesty asked him how he could govern so many 
thousand people wuthodit troops. ITc said, in reply, that he? 
luanaged the natives easily enough : hut that the four or 
five English ho had with him, gave him much more trouble. 
The Queen laughed heartily, and replied ‘I understand that.’ ” 

Prom Singapore the Bishop set sail on Januaiy 30th; 
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and calling at all the stations before visited in order tHat 
they might have’ a second benefit, and then making a long 
fatiguing journey of fifty miles from Pooree on the coast, to 
Kuttack in the interior, which was ''more than old seventy- 
^ree could well bear,” he arrived safely at Calcutta on the 
l4th March. 

< 

‘ Jehovah Jireh ! ’ he says, ' The Lord will provide ! 
Surely goodness and mercy have followed me all through 
this Visitation. Kind friends have ap])eaTed at every sta- 
tion, thirty-five sermons l^avc been delivered, Borneo hcos 
for the first time been reached by a bishop, five thousand 
one hundred miles have been traversed, my own health 
with Archdeacon and [Mrs. P^^tt^s preserved, the clergy 
stirred up, love, peace', truth, zeal jjromoted, the Church 
upheld, ten confirmations adininistcrod, throe churches and 
cemeteries consecrated, congregations of three thousand two 
hundred pcoide addressed, and one hundred and fifty letters 
written.' 

With such words the Bishop entered once more on the 
duties of Calcutta: and bis journal-letters will tell, as before, 
the narrative of events in the year 18D1. 

' March 2^riL I lie by on Sundays during Lent, that I 
may see how I get on with my Friday evening lectures on 
the fifty-first Psalm. What praise and gratitude do I owe 
to the Lord J esus for bringing me back again to Calcutta ! 
May it be for some great spiritual good to souls ! I am 
trying to search out my spirit and learn the special duty of 
OLD AGE in such a world as this Indian diocese is. Prayer, 
faith, humiliation, love, joy, peace, hojic of a glorious resurrec- 
tion, mortality s^vallowed up of life. Such are my desires.' 

' April I received a f^ydney newspaper yesterday, 

giving a really wonderful account of a " Board of ||hurch of 
England missions for Australia, and the western islands of 
the Pacific," which was formed by the six bishops of Sydney, 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Tasmania, New Zealand, and New- 
castle (which dioceses were all parts of Calcutta when I 
came out, and ' until 1836). Thertf wj^s good speaking, 
good feeling, and good resolutions. Why^ cannot we have a 
meeting of our five bishops, and form a Board in India? 
For six reasons. 1. The Court of Directors. 2. The dis- 
tance of our dioceses. 3. The small number of our Christia^* 
4. Their floating changing character. 5. The heat of the 
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(jlimatc. 6. And chiefly, the want of a commanding ihind 
in the aged and wom-out Metropolitan.^ 

^ April Will, Our April north- westers have begun. We 
have been refreshed by three rjxin-storms last week. The * 
thermometer instantly fell 10°; and my new little garden 
at the palace looks vivid and gay : oKiyov^ (\n\ov 6c. . . .’ ^ 

‘ April 22iid. I was astounded this morning by an 
alarming account froili Dr. Kay, that Professor Street was 
seized with fever, the result of a cold caught ])y crossing the 
river as he went to Q eon- Kali for T^diii .Junday services. 
Dr. Kay considers him to be in a dangerous state, and that, 
oven if he is spared, he will be sent immediately to l^bigland. 
riow sudden ! T havc^ been praying for him morning and 
evening since I heard of it.’ <» 

‘ April 2iMh. At half-past eleven. Dr. Kay wrote as 
follows : — “May I solicit your ])rayers on behalf of our dear 
friend ? A change has come over him. I ft^ar he will not 
last long.” I received this at half-past two (for we are five 
miles on the other side the river), and Pratt and I deter- 
mined at once to go over to the college. W(' arri\ed before 
five o’clock. The three doctors were) tlnuu', a,nd re])orted a 
possibility of recovery; but that the medicines had not 
touched the disease, lie wislu'd to R(ic me, and we imme- 
diately went up. His appearance was death -like, and 
though, from the s])asniodic action, of the throat, Ijc could 
not speak, yet his intellect was clear. I directed him to the 
blec^ding Lamb, and his one oficring for sin, in a few strong 
words : and then made a slnwt prayer to the same effect — 
inenlioning the righteousness of Christ alone for justification, 
and the influences of the Holy Spirit for sanctification. I 
thpn kissed him, jirononnced the benediction, and retired.’ 

As tlio Bishop, after thus affectionately ministering to 
him, was retiring, the dpng man raised himself in his bed, 
and witM^ an effort which taxed nil his powers, said, “ God 
bless your lordship.” This jirovcd the last intcrvic'w ; for, 
though the Bishop went again next day, he was not per- 
mitted to see him. 

Professor Street diad on April 29th, and. was interred op 
the following eveliing in the Lcantiful cemetery attached to 
Bishop’s College Chapel. The Bishop read the funeral service, ^ 
and a large assembly gathered to show respect to his memory. 

The extracts from the journal, interrupted by tliis sad 
event, may be now resumed. 
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^*May l(yth. The first fruits of our Cathedral Mission have 

appeared. One of the boys in the school, the son of a high 
Coolin Brahmin, seventeen years old, has for some months 
been convinced of the truth of Christianity, and he was 
baptised in the cathedral last Sunday by the name of 
V^Paul.” A second lad has also declared liimself, and, after 
a due interval, he will be admitted into the visible Church. 
He has some i)roperty, which the ne-^ Lex loci will secure 
to him. The family would carry him off if they dared. 
Tliey have alrcau/ charged him before the sheriff with a pre- 
tended debt of five thousand rupees, for which Archdeacon 
Pratt and Mr. Davis have ^ocen obliged to become bail. The 
school is reduced from mere fright in consequence of these 
things, but *will soon recover. Indian heathenism in the 
nineteenth century can no more stop the work of Christianity 
than the Bonlaii heathenism of the first.' 

‘ May 2Wi. I am negotiating for a country-house at Scram- 
pore ; fine air ; overhangs the river ; accessible by water ; 
ojiposito Barrackpore ; sovonteeii miles from the palace ; 
good road. Dr. W ebb insists on my having some place out 
of town, and I thought, by living on the spot, I might en- 
courage and help tlio newly-appointed chaplain. I dined 
with John JMarshinan last night, and found him very fnondly. 
11() is full of information, was brought up in India, and 
knows everybody.' . 

‘ June Last night the formal resignation of the dear 
Bishop of Jloiubay (Dr. Carr) came in, and my acceptance 
must be given before the vacancy can be declared and acted 
on. May God direct Lord Broughton's choice.' 

‘ June ^rd. I baptised Mr. Davis's second convert this 
morning at the cathedral. His name is John*^ Blessed .be 
God for this great mercy.' 

The very next day the Bishop was attacked with an iUncss 
which assumed a most serious form, and finally became 
chronic, rendering him liable to dangerous seizures at any 
moment, and requiring occasional surgical relief to the end 
of Ins Hfc. Referring to this, he says, 

• *. * f . 

‘ My dear Saviour knows and orders all. My times ai’e 
^ in his hands. I trust, nay, I am persuaded that He will 
give mo grace to meet whatever Ho may see good to appoint. 
All the days of my appointed time, I hope to wait, till my 
change come. Pratt and Boswell visit and pray with me. 
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I endeavour, as much as extreme weakness will allo^-, to 
meditate on the prospects, and j’oys, and rest, and holiness 
of heaven. My only reliance is in the atoning blood of my 
great High Priest — mind that, my children ! Christ, and • 
Christ only is my hope. If I look to myself I see nothing 
but imperfection, sin, defilement, insincerity, worldlineag, 
pride, rebellion, guilt. It is only as I look out of myself to 
Christ, that I have a Single ray of light. All 1 have written 
and said against Popery and Tractarianifvrn I stand io. Not a 
sentiment do I retract. With my dying breath do I proclaim 
the fatal seduction of what is called the Sacramental system. 
The only point in the controveiwy which I regret, and have 
regretted from the beginning, is dear Mr. Corham’s theory of 
prcveiiient grace in the case of infants. This wilhiiever stand.^ 

Again, on June 22nd, ho writes, “ 1 am weakness itself, 
and can hardly command mind enough to scrawl these lines. 
]jut Dr. Webb pronounces me wkll. Of course this is a 
respite only at my time of life, and so I regard it. Put I 
do not the less ^‘lovc the Lord because He hath heard my 
voice and my sui)plication.’’ 

‘ But I cannot write. My soul is swallowed up in wonder 
and praise ; and Dr. Webb says I do not know the twentieth 
part of the mercy God hath bestowed on me.’' 

It was a long time before he regained his accustomed 
strength, and then the time had come round which reciuired 
him to prepare for the delivery of another CliLirge ; for such 
is the extent of the diocese* of Calcutta, that, before one 
visitation is ended, the three, years which rtaidcr another 
necessary lidve very nearly expired. 

It was, however, deemed inexpedient that, in the critical 
state of the Bishop’s healtji, ho should encounter the risks 
and fatigue of a long land journey to the Upper Provinces ; 
and he resolved that, after the preparation and delivery of his 
Charge, he would remain quietly at Calcutta or at his 
country house at Scrampore, and give a commission to the 
Archdeacon to visit the Upper Provinces in his stead. This 
arrangement w^ in .due time carried out,; and, on the 1st 
October, the clergy in and around Calcutta were assembfed 
to listen to his Sixth Charge. Before, however, it is intro- 
duced to the notice of the reader, a small portion of th8 
Correspondence of 1848 — 51 will be interi) 0 scd. 
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TO AECHDEACON DEALTRT.i 

‘ Bibhopstowe, Calcutta, MarcJi ^ 1849, 

* I assure you of my love and constant prayers. The dear 
“ Old Church ” has been shut up for repairs, but re-opens 
ilfext Sunday. 

* I have written to the secretary of ithe India House, to 
propose, first, that the Bishop of Calcutta should be honestly 
paid the 6000/., or 60,000 rupees assigned to him by Act of 
Parliament. Secondly, that 3000/., or 30,000 rupees should 
remain as the Bishop of Qalcutta’s stipend. And thirdly, 
that 2000/., or 20,000 rupees should go to the salary of a 
new Bishop of Agra. To this the Court of Directors ought 
to agree at once. But — but — but — = — 

*ljet me affection aicly remind you, my most truly beloved 
Dealtry, how Mr. Cecil for twenty-eight years, and I for 
sixteen, got on at St. John’s. (1.) It was by steady and 
diligent preparation ; (2) hard study ; (3) texts chosen on 
the Sunday night and sermons begun on Monday morning ; 
(4) matter collected from all our great authors during the 
early days of the week ; (5) sermons finished on Friday ; 
(6) .Saturdays left for the refreshment of the body by country 
air ; (7) Satimiay nighl\^ asmmnces obtained by meditation 
and prayer on the preparation made for the following day. 

‘An immense congregation of acute lawyers and busy 
curious merchants, amounting to nearly two thousand, can 
only be kept together, as a means under God, by such a 
course of solid, well-digested dFooD, carefully prepared. I 
would also recommend to you a good church spirit (with- 
out extravagance or Tract follies, of course), to pervade your 
doctrine, as sugar flavours tea, in order to restore the taste 
and feeling of fhe flock.’ 

TO THE REV. CHARLES JERRAM. 

* “ jTavoy/* PiloUhi'ig, Fehrii(try^'iS&9. 

‘I. seem not to have heard from you for a long time. 
The wilderness is nearly passed to both^of us, dear brother : 
Canaan is in view*: and the Lord will be w4!;h us in passing 

* ' When the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel seceded from the Church, Arch- 
deacon Dealtry, then at home for health, was appointed to the temporaiy 
charge of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row. 
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Jordan as he was with the Israelites. Whether that Kver 
overflow its banks previously, or not, he will carry us over 
safely if we fix our eyes on the akk which goes before us. 
On looking back on the nearly fifty years of our intimate ’ 
friendship in the wilderness, what hath God wrought for us ! 
What miracles of grace are vro ! TIow mercifully hath \q 
borne with us ! What blessings hath he showered down 
upon us ! Farewell, Aiy beloved friend ; which of us may 
enter eternity first, who can io\] ? Jkit God knoivetli. 
May He be with us, and all shall bo wcU ! ’ 

TO MRS. PERCIVAL WHITE. 

“‘Tavo/y” Fcjfrimry, 1851. 

‘ Thy Maker is thy Husband, my dear, bereaved sister : 
the Lord of Hosts is his name. ‘ Yes ; this is the (jonsola- 
tion of the widowed and the desolate. Ht' dootli all things 
well, whether in I^rovidence, or in the operations of Grace. 
To lie passive in his hands is our wisdom, our interest, our 
(^ty, and our happiness. If wo try to carve for ourselves,” 
says an old writer, ‘‘ we arc sure to cut our lingers.” The 
spiritual tics are drawm closer when the temporal are un- 
loosed ; and those temporal ties wore fi’om th(' first designed 
to be temporal, and nothing more. The Lord lemh our 
comforts to us with the condition of withdrawing them at 
his pleasure. 

‘ The ‘‘ pillar of the cloud by day, and of fire by niglit,” will 
now direct you. Your “ shoes^ shall bo iron and brass,” not- 
withstanding 3^our age and infinnitics, and “ as your days, 
so shall your^strength be.” ^ 

TO THE ISLINGTON CLERICAL MEETING. 

‘ Calcutta, Novenilter 6 ^/ 1 . 18.50. 

" Our state in India is certainly, tlirough God’s mercy, on 
the improving hand. W^e have more chaplains and more 
missionaries, and a brighter prospect of success. ISTothing, 
however, of a striking and wide-spread work of grace is at 
present apparent^ bift the preparatory stdjps have been, and 
are being taken, which may lead at any moment to an out- 
burst of glory in evorjr part of the East, and the rapid con-* 
version of souls to Christ. 

‘ The movement follies are confined to very few, and arc 
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niuc*ii modified and restrained where they are theoretically 
held. At the same time, the tendency of human nature is 
so strong, and so insidious towards forms and the authority 
of man, that it is impossible to be too watchful against it. 

‘ Nor are the opposite errors less agreeable, under certain 
qf-rcumstances, to our, fallen hearts. The Sadducce is some- 
times more seductive than the Pharisee. Both are amongst 
the abortions of human pride and sfelf-righteousness ; and 
they are to be mot by that holy and undoubtiiig faith which 
we place in the full inspiration of the Scriptures, and by the 
blessed, interior, experimental efficacy of the truth of those 
Scriptures in our own hearts. Truth stamps holiness ; error, 
rebellion and every evil work. And that error is more fatal 
which is built on some great truth. All the heresies in the 
world have been owing to the taking of unconnected texts, 
and making them speak whatever the critic pleased. And 
lid one error is ever solitary, as Mr. Cecil said, it is always 
attended by a thousand others. We have, therefoi'e, as 
much need to watch against Neological fancies, metaphysical 
subtletic's, sceptical doubts on the entire inspiration of the 
Holy Word, and a rhetorical sort of religion, as we have 
against what' is termed the Sacramental system. The 
remedy or preventive of both is the experience of Christ’s 
grace, daily gathered from doctrines well distinguished and 
applied as they lie in the Divine Book, and precepts and 
warnings devoutly received and obeyed. The moment the 
heart breaks off from Christ, Satan comes in with a Bible 
under his arm — as Bishop Hall says — and deludes us by 
some plausible crroi’. 

‘ You will observe that in speaking of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, I have used the strongest langhage. It is a 
vital jioint. If the Bible is not the perfect, unadulterated, 
adequate Revelation of God^s, will, we have no chart to 
direct surely our course. The Tractarian system springs 
from a distrust of the sufficiency of Holy Scripture. Fathers, 
church decrees, canons of popish synods, the abominations 
of Trent — even the protestant offices of our own Church, 
and *che writings of our commentators — all these are called 
in to supply the deficiency of the Inspired Word. 

* * Still, dear brethren, let us ** look up,’^ and lift up ^our 
heads, for the day of our redemption draweth nigh. The 
‘w^orst state of a Church is a dead calm. Better these evils 
and tumults known, than concealed.* 
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Ttik Charge already rcibrred to as preceding the sixth 
visitation of the diocese was dedicated to the three 8nf- 
ragan Bishops as before, and congratulated two of them. 
Dr. Dcaltry and Dr, Harding, on tlioir appointments to the 
respective sees of Madras and Bombay, It bears the same 
character as those which preceded it, and takes the same 
Avido range of doctrines and duties, Tlie plain speaking, 
which had now become habitual to liim, was verj' manifest, 
and broke through the rostn'e common on such occasions, 
Karnes were mentioned, hooks denounced, and sy,stcms con- 
demned without reserve : and he seemed more than ever 
resolved tln!t the last note of the trumpet should j^vc no 
uncertain sound, “Don’t tinker it,” ho said to his son, 
when an edition was callc4 for in England : “ don’t leave 
out plain words such as ‘ shuffle,’ The only real word to bo 
altered pardon ioxpicrson” 

After the delivery of the Charge, the clergy were invited 
not to dinner, as usual, hut to breakfast at tbe palace, 6n the 
following morning, • All met in the Chapel at nine o’clock, 
and after the devotional services were ended, they bad a 
most loving, comfortable breakfast.” Both sermon and 
charge were to ho printed “ by re(jucst,” and in an hour the 
archdeacon set off on his Visitation, and the clergy retired 
each one to his own home. 
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THe first entry in the Bishop’s journal-letter for the year 
1852 is as follows : — 


“ Time l»y moments steals away, 
First the lionr, and then the day ; 
Small the daily loss appears, 

I' Yet it soon amounts to years.** 


‘I have heoii preaching my New Year’s sermon. My 
six candidates for Ordination were at church. May I be 
enabled to begin the new year with a larger measure of the 
true circumcision of tlic Spirit, that my heart and all my 
members being mortified from all carnal and worldly lusts, 
I may in all^ things obey Ilis blessed will, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ 

‘ Jaiiuanj 'HAth. T have hocii exceedingly interested with 
a chance book I bought yesterday — “ Lord Dudley’s Let- 
ters.” The volume was published in 1841, hut had not 
attracted ray notice. There arc seven ty-ninc letters, almost 
nqual to Cicero’s, SoAugne’s, or Cowper’s. They run from 
1814 to 1881, with such brilliant sketches of home politics, 
persons, and hooks, and such masterly and original descrip- 
tions of Homo and the other chief cities of Italy, Germany, 
Franco, and Switzerland, that 1 liavo heon ch aimed. The 
lively imprc'ssions of the events of these eighteen years, as 
the facts occurred, and by a man of first-rate talents, are to 
an old fellow like me, who remembers from the first out- 
burst of the hVcnch llcvolution jn 1789, to the last of 1848 
and 1851, a source of the highest gratification.’ 

‘ January 26^/^. I am thinking of the fifty- third chapter 
of Isaiah for the Lent Lectures this year, whicfii arc to he 
preached in St. John’s Church. It is an easy subject : and yet 
a most rich and important one. May the Lord, if it seemeth 
to him good, preserve me to fulfil this duty once more.’ 

‘ February ^th. The Governor-General has arrived in 
Calcutta, and I had my first audience yesterday. He is in 
fine health, and vciy kind. lie granted all I asked, and 
will write home in. favour of the Agra Bishopric. He thii^s 
there will he no Burmese war : oxpeQts they will submit : 
gets on very well with the Court of Dircetdrs : will not let 
them behave uncivilly : has written homo a stringent Minute 
to enforce the building of more churches : wants fifty thou- 
sand troops in the Punjauh, and ten Chaplains.’ 

* Serampore, February 20th. I have had ten friends to 
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breakfast with mo this morning. By this moans I am* able 
to keep up a little hospitality. I have been laying out my 
little compound. The Agricultural Society have given mo 
a hundred and fifty flowering shrubs, and by lattice work • 
of bamboo against the walls, I shall after the rains have 
an ornamental kind of look. The larger garden at tl|e 
Palace has wonderfully succeeded, and is universally ad- 
mired.’ 

• February 28/4. Bedroom ! For nty gracious Saviour 
lias again in his mercy and loving kindness laid his hand 
upon mo : blessed be Ilis name ! On the day before yes- 
terday, after breakfast, 1 felt jf shivering come upon me; 
the same as at Umballah in 184o. T knew what it was 
and went to bed instantly. Dr. Webb vfas with me 
ill a few minutes, though my liand shook so T could scarcely 
write to him intelligibly. Iliad the cold fit of a fever : and 
the hot- fit soon came on. All th(' CA^cniiig I was delirious. 
Strong remedies were administered, and about midnight I 
came to myself. The moment the case admitted of it, qui- 
nine was administered, and to-day T am free from fever.’ 

^ March Zrd, My progress towards rccoveiy has been 
very slow : but what then ? This is a part of the heavenly 
chastisement, and shall I not rejoice to lie in my Saviour’s 
arras ? What am I that I should look for miracles ! 

‘ An astoimding event has happened — the sudden death 
of Mr. Weitbrecht ! Yes. It is too true. Ho preached on 
Sunday evening for Mr. Boswell, and on Monday, March 
1st, at 10 A.M., he was a lifeless corpse. Cholera was the 
disease whicli Jesus sent as a messenger to call him to 
Himself. He had come up to. attend a Church Missionary 
conference. * A presentiment of death was upon him. On 
Wednesday last he preached an admirable sermon to the 
missionaries from the word«, ‘‘ Bo thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a cro^vn of life.” He said he thought 
he was near to Canaan. On Sunday his text was “ Behold 
I come quickly : even §o, come, Lord Jesus.” Mr. Boswell 
says it was such a sublime and heavenly discourse that it 
made him long to be with Jesus himself. He was not well 
when he went t| church : and on his return ho was seized 
with this mysterious disease. Dr. W^ebb was with him 
almost all night — but in vain. Grod’s time was come. Wg 
have lost in him one of our best missionaries. I looked on 
him and Leupolt as our’' first men. They resemble Swartz, 
Henry Martyn, Bishop Corrie — such sweetness, such capital 
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scnsd, such talent, and such indefatigable toil. With a 
mind well stored, with long experience in India, with influ- 
ence widely spread, he combined true spirituality and deep 
•love to the Saviour. There was a brightness, a halo of 
holiness around him, which is indescribable. He was only 
fi§-y years old. God’s will be done. Amen.’ 

March ZOth. I had an unexpected blessing on Friday. 
I had been turning in my mind forlsomc days whether I 
should write to a gautleman in Calcutta who is well dis- 

E osed, and ask him to help our labouring ‘‘ Additional 
lergj^ Society.” At last I thought I would call. I did so. 
And when I had stated my* case, he. replied, “ Providence 
has sent you. I had boon intending to make a donation to 
that Institution : but you must promise mo not to disclose 
my name to any human being ; not even to your chaplain.” 
1 promised. Tie then intimated that next month ho would 
send me three thousand rupees in bank-notes. I quite 
started With joy.’ 

^ ApHl 7th. A most melancholy and distressing event 
happened on Saturday afternoon. Professor Weidemann 
was drowned by the boat in which he was returning from 
Howrah to Bishop’s College being in one moment upset. 
The suddenness and violence of the north-wester was almost 
unpro(Jcdcntcd. Weidemann w^as generally very cautious, 
quiet, prudent, and never ventured on the river in danger- 
ous or threatening weather. The native boatmen warned 
him of a coming storm; but he thought he could safely 
make his way by keeping close *to the banks of the river, 
lie was mistaken. The wind raised a thick dust cloud, 
and, with a ^dolencc scarcely ever remembered, the boat 
was overset. lie received some blow on the lichd, and rose 
twice ; but the boatmen saw him sink at last. They escaped 
by holding to the boat, llie sqd tidings came to me in a 
note from Dr. Kay on Sunday morning. We all clung to 
the hope that he might have struggled to the shore ; but, 
after two days, the body was found, and at six o’clock last 
night I read over him the last solemn service. He was a 
good man and true. I have endeavoured to console the 
weeping widow and friends. Such a thing !j|ias never before 
happened in my time to any clergyman.’ 

‘ April lOth. I have finished the last of my Lent Lec- 
ftires, thank God. I do not think I shall undertake another 
course even if I live ; but I may Have a few copies of this 
^ struck oflF for my diocese.’ 
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The intention thus signified was in duo time carried*out. 
In the following August, a small volume containing this 
series of LCictures, somewhat altered, midcr the title of 
“ The Great Atonement,” was published, and circulated • 
by himself, as ‘‘ The Silent Preacher,” throughout India. 

‘‘ I am doing it at once,” he said, “ or I should never do ^t 
at all. There will be nothing new. It is only a digest of 
Vitringa, Michaelis tAe good, Calvin, Scott, Henry, Jlarncs, 
Hamblcton, Gill, Poli Synopsis, Berthier, Poole, Adam 
Clarke, Venn, Diodati, Simeon, the two Louths, Daille, 
Pye Smith, &c. ; and, curious to say, I have my notes of 
Dr. Bla)moy's lectures on this jmrtion of Isaiah taken down 
in March 1801 

¥ 

* Decemher 1/?^. — The Bisho}) of VictoHa arrived this 
morning. He impress(Kl mo at once with love : such a 
mild, gentle countoran(! 0 . Tliis morning I introduced him 
to all my clergj’^, and he made an address of twenty- 
five minutes. After the close of the mooting, he arranged 
his plans for visiting th(5 Propagation Society and Cliui’ch 
Missionary stations. lie will confirm for mo at Burdwaii, 
Kiishnaghur, and Barri])ore. This will relieve me from these 
(to mo) hazardous journeys, lie leaves on the Jlrd of Jan- 
uary. I have invited two parties to meet him at breakfast.’ 

‘ December iWi. — “ Uncle Tom’s Cahin ” I hiivc road and 
wept over. The genius, talent at description, choice of 
scones, contrasts, are all adinirahle. The religion is not 
clear ; the convcTsations arc* cntliusiastic ; the character of 
Ciissy ought to have been suppressed.’ 

‘ January Isf, 1853. — How many mercies have followed 
me in 1852.* (1) Health ; (2) llecovery ; (8) Comfort of 
my two* families at home ; (4) Seventy-eight sermons ; 
(5) Two ordinations ; (G) U^^ace and love amongst all the 
clergy ; (7) Arrival of four holy and ahlo cliaj)lains ; (8) 
Vestry and societies going on well. Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me, bless his holy name ! Oh, 
to be ready ! To end well I My motto for 1858 is — ‘^This 
year shalt thou die.” ’ * 

‘ January 7th^ The dear Bishop of Victoria was pn'sent 
at my hundred and twenty-second clerical meeting. There 
were thirty-IJirco present — the largest number wc have oyer 
had. He gave us a charming farewell address. His visit 
to the Governor- General has been very satisfactory. He 
sailed yesterday, having highly gratified us all.’ 
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The Bishop of Victoria himself describes the impression 
made upon his own mind by this visit, in a letter dated 
Jan. 8th, 1853. The following is an extract f it was ad- 
dressed to the Bev. Daniel Wilson, at Islington ; — 

/ “ Three days ago at Calcutta I took leave of your honoured 
father, and my dear and reverend friend, the Bishop of 
Calcutta. Bveii now I feel almost sad at not having formally 
bidden him farewcli. He gave me a fatherly kiss, said a 
few kind words with an affectionate and full h()art, and was 
soon out of the room and in his private study. I thought 
I should sec him again : bifc his cliaplain told mo that his 

! )ain at parting made him unwilling to have a more formal 
cave- taking.* 

And now how can I express the full feelings of my 
heart in the remembrance of my month’s visit to him ! How 
describe his rich flow of wisdom — ^liis powerful expositions 
of Scripture — ^his affectionate love — ^liis energy — and his 
glorious anticii)ations of dying in India at his post ! It is 
one of the most noble, as well as one of the most affecting 
spectacles I have ever witnessed, to s('e an aged man like 
him, voluntarily separated in his last years from his beloved 
family (and my presemee when he read his last letters from his 
children enabled mo to i)orccivchow greatly ho loved them), 
and waiting for his summons in humble faith and love. I 
never before saw him. I should imagine that ho is getting 
feeble in body, but he retains a wonderful amount of mental 
energy and vigour, and sits up many hours in the day to 
his desk, reading or writing. The voice foils him most, so 
that he does not now preach so often, but gives most power- 
ful expositions at morning and evening family devotions. 
It has been a great privilege and event in my life to visit 
India, and enjoy intercourse with the venerable Bishop of 
Calcutta.” 

The journal-letters will again car^y on the narrative. 

* February 9th , — ^I preach my Lent Lectures this year at 
the Cathedral, at early morning prayers (sc^ven o’clock), for 
several reasons. First, crowded churches in the evening 
now too much fatigue me. Secondly, my own congregation is 
entitled to lectures. Thirdly, the Cathedral is the Bishop’s 
proper place. Fourthly, many can come to early^ service 
who have no health for evening service. Fifthly, it is but 
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a trial. Sixthly, the other churches will be set at liberty to 
begin their own lectures. 

‘ I have chosen the seven Epistles of our Lord to the 
seven Churches of Asia, as the subject.' 

‘ Serampore, March \Alh. Tliere is a new superintendent 
of the gardens at BaiTackpore Park. He comes over ancit 
looks at my flowers. The roof of all my hot-houses is on 
the level of my drawiifg-room, where I live wlicn hero, and 
study. I walk out, therefore, contimnSll}^ morning and 
evening, and watch the glorious hues of tlie flowers in their 
pots. The roofs are flat of course, with a low parapet wall 
on each side. On these paraj)cts ?ire all the finest flowering 
shrubs India produces. Tliink of five thousand five hun- 
dred spcHjies of flowers in oiir Indian Ilorius alomt}, and each 
full of (?xquisito grace ! JMy knowledge of Ihitaiiy is nothing. 
8tiU I have in it a new field of wonder and adoration 
opened to me.' 

‘ April 4/A. The Archdeacon and Mrs. Pratt's return to 
me, after an absence of eighteen months, is as life from the 
dead. I shall now arrange everything 1 can for iny de- 
parture hence, for I have Uk) sentemte of death in myself.' 

‘ JtiJij I had an audicneo of the Covcrnor-Coneral 

yc'sterday. It is true that his letter decided the Ministry. 
It was to the Duke of Argyle, who asked him about putting 
off th<' Indian question. The Covernor-Cencral replied, 

“ Do Avhat you wdll with India. Sweep aAvay the Grovernor- 
(Icneral if you like. But don't postpone." ' 

‘ Aa(jmt 0/A. I have been running through the two volumes 
of Lord John Busseirs ‘‘Life of Pox." It is a first-rate 
book of its kind — quite su])erior to the “ Memoirs of Thomas 
Moore," whiclJ arc a disgrace to Lord John. Tlie interest 
Pox's life has aAvakened is ({uitc thi*illing. I have always 
been fond of Demosthenes, Pf,'ricles, Cicero, Chatham, Pitt, 
Pox, and all great orators. I remember buying, in Decem- 
ber, 1702, the Morning Chronicle, and almost getting by 
heart P^ox's wonderful speech. To read, therefore, his in- 
terior history, his letters, the secret negotiations, George the 
Third’s notes, the progress of the peace of 178^3, the coalitibn, 
the India Bill, tha^ liegeiicy question — all this was so fresh, ^ 
that I confess it gratified me not a little. Lord John has 
done his fluty well, honestly, candidly, and Avith great judg- 
^ent. Tho work is awkwardly made up. The moral of it 
is mournful. Such a display of chicane, craft, depravity of 
private character, and absence of all reference to religion, is 
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(juite disgustin". Bnd as public men may be now, they era 
infinitely better than they were seventy years ago.' 

* August 21th, I am busy in changing my bouse at Seram- 
pore. The owners (Baboos) would not repair it. I am 
going into a larger and much better dwelling.' 

r 

In the montli of October the Bishop's eldest grandson, 
Daniel Frederic Wilson (with his wife), arrived in Calcutta. 
Ho was gbadly received, admitted into Holy Orders, and 
during th(^ short period of his visit, attaclied to the 
Cathedral. 

At the coramone.eraont of the year 18^54, a short visit was 
paid to tlie missionjirv stations of Krislinaglmr and Burdwan; 
but the mire huigthened Visitation vras reserved for the 
autumn, when, with ]\Ir. and !Mrs. Blornctield as bis com- 

i )anions, tlu^ Bisliop asciciided the river to Allahabad as in 
brmer times, llc'ro ho stayed a week, and performed 
the customary diiti(*s, holding an Ordination for three 
missionary candidate, one of whom w^as Daoud Hingh of 
Umritsir, who Imd maintained a steady Christian character 
for nine j^cars. Then, dropping down the river quietly, he 
performed without fatigue the duties of (iach successive 
station ; and, Inu ing ‘‘ s('t in order the things that were 
wanting," he arrived in Calcutta at the close of the year 
1854. His journal-letters will tell the history of 1855. 

‘CALCurrA, Jmnumj 2^)th, 1855. Wlio should come in 
yesterday about noon, but Dr. Maedougal of Borneo, now 
tbc Bishop- elect of Labuan. He landed last evening with 
wife and child. He lias only received >Sir George Grey’s 
notice of his appointment; and has come Hero with the 
anticipation of being consecrated by my Suffragan Bishops 
and myself. Many things, however, must be cleared up 
before I can acit : and some months probably must elapse.’ 

‘ January 21th. Mrs. Ellerion has infonned me that 
Dr. Jackson, with whom she has Jived eight years, is going 
home,’ as soon as he can settle her in a comfortable residence 
— Would I t}ik(5 her in ?" “ Yes ; and rejoice to do it,*’ 

, was my reply. . Wlien tbc Archdeacon ^has embai^ked, she 
will come and see what accommodation I can give her. 

* Mrs. Ellerton was the motlier-in-law of Bishop Corrie, and imiversally 
respected for her genuine piety, unaffected siraplicity, and extensive usefulnew. 

* Archdeacon Pratt had been compeUed, by serious illness, to resort w 
England. 
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The Blomcfichls have four rooms. If Mrs. Ellcrton comes, 
it will 1)0 a blessing to my liouse and family, my guests 
and ch'i-gy." 

* Jmmary Bishop Carr was perfectly right, I think, 

in taking the rectory of Bath — perfectly. To w’^ait for an 
English Bishopric, would be pride and folly combined in an 
Indian Bishop.^ * 

^ February On Saturday the Ea^t Indian Bailway 
was publicly inaugurated by the Governor- Otmeral. Alcoves 
with flowers, formed a covered way from the ghat to an 
ornamented steamer: and other alcoves led up to tlio station- 
house. At nine o’clock the Governor -General amvc'd, and 
I read Ji prayer, in iiiy church robes, before the trains started. 
Mr. Fisher, who w^as acting as ardidoac-on, and^Mr. Blome- 
iield, ill their surplices, read sonu' ]>ortioiis of Holy Scripture. 
Twenty-four carriage's then earned six or seven hundred 
gentlemen to Burdwan, a distance of sixty- seven miles, in 
throe liours. There fi bi’oakfast Avas ]irepa.red; and a number 
of excellent spi^eches weie afterwards dt'livercd. I reached 
homo by half-past seven, after eleven hours of great heat 
and fatigue.’ 

‘ Fehrjtary 7fJu The hundred and fortieth clerical meet- 
ing was held to-day. Tlicre won' twenty-seven present. 
My exhortation in (diapel, before bn'akfast, was on tlie 
“Christian Baco and after hreakfist I asked Dr. Mac- 
dougal to address the clergy, and give an account of the 
Sarawak Mission,’ 

* February 23/y/. Yesterday T received a telegraphic 
despatch froua Madras. It was as follows; — 

‘ “ The Bifijiop of ISIadras has returned in safety to the 
Hills, and would ho glnd if the Bishop of Calcutta would 
come and spend three mouths of the hot weather with him : 
an answer is requested.” ’ 

‘ My answer is : — 

^ “ Prepare to come hero in October to assist in conse- 
crating the Bishop of Lahuan. I cannot go to you.” 

‘ Now to write by the Dak, I could not have heard jind 
replied under twenty-eight days : as it is, it has taken twelve 
hou?s. What ch.higek are taking place in 'India ! This i» 
almost miraculous ! . . 

*Dr, Macdougal has gone back to Sarawak, and it is 
arranged that lie shall return fur consecration in October, 
if' all bo well and right.’ 

* March 31«^. Mrs. Ellerton came to reside with me on 

z I 2 
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the 27th. She enters her eighty-fourth year on May 30th. 
She is very chatty and pleasant, and punctual in coming to 
meals. Many useful remarks fall from her in conversation. 
She has a turn for humour, and tells anecdotes of former 
times. There is a savour of downright piety and simplicity 
rt heart in all she says. IJcr faculties are perfect. She 
loves authority and ohedionce. She jokes with me; and 
calls me “ twice seven (77). I keep four hearers for her 
exclusive use. Wb sit round our tea-table at a little before 
eight— Mrs. Ellerton, Mr. and Mrs. Blomeficld, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yatc, myself, ^Margaret (a school girl, waiting on Mrs. 
Ellerton), and Andrew, niy writer; and then I expound 
briefly, have a hymn read, and close the day with prayer.* 

The picture thus dra'wm of the family group is surely veiy 
interesting, and has somethhig in it of primitive simplicity. 

The arrangement by which Mrs. Ellerton was received 
into the Palace, proved permanent. Her only relatives 
being absent, and lu'r little property settled on them by will, 
she spent her last duy.s there in peace. Their intercourse 
was very j)lcasant, though chequered with frequent and 
serious attacks of illness. When she was well, the Bishop 
would go and sit in lier room after dinner for conversation : 
when ill, ho would visit her twice each day, or ofteiier, for 
reading and prayer. She survived the Bishop just three 
weeks. 

* April 12l/i. My last journey certainly did me good, as I 
hope it may have done spiritual good to my clergy and their 
flocks. My next plans lie thus, IJeo roJentc, In October, 
my Charge, Ordination, Confirmation, Consecration. Then 
from November to Fobiniary the visitation down the Straits, 
all by steamers— no sailing — m dak tra\ oiling. It will bo 
five years since I visited the Straits, and it will be my first 
visit to BurmaL But the heavenly visit and transfer may 
come first.* , 

‘ October Things are moving on. The Bishop-elect 
of Labuan arrived last week ; Ilishop Smith (Victoria) on 
the 10th; Bishop of Madras and Mrs/ T)eit,ltry arc expected 
to-morrow. Dr. Macdougal, with his buoyant spirits, fine 
...health, and romantic zeal, is very much liked. All the 
gentry are asking him to dinner. I have promised him the 
Offertory on Thursday, afid a sermon on the 28th, for tho 
benefit of his Sar&wak Mission.' 
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‘ October Yesterday and to-day have almost ov<5rset 

me. I have been in a whirl. I have throe bishops in my 
house. I have not been able to finish my Charge. A party 
of forty are invited to bi’eakfast on Friday, and on Saturday ’ 
and Monday an hundred and twenty more. This morning 
wc sent out two hundred letters of invitation to all thegentiy 
to attend the Consecration. It is the first time' such a ser- 
vice has taken place ^ut of England, since the Ileformation. 
We fear a crush. Jlut 1 endeavour tc'keep all in a calm, 
holy, waiting spirit. It is difficult amidst so much unavoid- 
able distraction.’ 

^ Monday y October 22nd. The* Co^’SK('R\TTON took place 
with wonderful success on Thursday. l)ishoi>s Dealtry and 
Smith only just arrived in time. Dealtry ])reaclJ^cda glorious 
sermon, which will ho printed. The CJathedral was crowded, 
lluiulreds crammed themselves into every corner ; but 
hundreds could get no admission. I'hc sight of the two 
assistant Jlishops conducting the llishop-elcct in his rochet 
from the distant vestry, and im'seuting him to me, was most 
afiecting; and when, having returned to robe himself, he 
kneeled at the Communion rails, the congregation seemed 
overwhelmed. The presence of three llisliops in the lieart 
of heathen India, setting apart a ^Missionary Jlishop for the 
immense field of Borneo, w'as an event almost miraculous. 
Bishops Dealtry and Smith prciachod yesterday at the 
Cathedral, and the Old (Jhurch. But I have fallen sick : 
and was unable to be present at my breakfast this morning. 
Bow I shall get on to-morrow with my Cfiiargc, I know not. 
But I am in God’s hands, and have oTily to commit myself 
to Him in humble penitence, faith, and prayer.’ 

" Taenday ^October 2'^rd. I have had a great deliverance 
from my fears. I thought I shall never be well enough 
to hold my Visitation and deliver my Charge,” But I have 
held it ; and with the help of my chaplain, and leaving out 
some parts, the Charge did not take much more than an 
hour. Thus an anxiety of four years, and a close aj)plica- 
tion of six months is terminated. But I w^as not fit for the 
duty, as you will easily judge when you read the Charge.’ 

This Charge will introduce as usual a new chapter, Tne 
Correspondence which intervenes, and which in this case will 
run beyond the proper date, shows a pen as vigorous, and a 
mind as clear as ever. 
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TO MRS. PERCIVAL WHITE. 

* ‘ Calcutta, Juhj ^ 1851. 

* You will have heard how ill I have been. I was seized 
with a chill, which produced internal inflammation, and at 
cfiie time threatened my life. I thank God I was more calm 
in the prospect, than I could have th(\ught. 1 was enabled, 
and am enabled, to trust myself simjdy and without reserve, 
on the infinite atonbment and propitiation of the Son of God, 
and on his equally boundless wisdom, love, and power. 
This is enough. I stand to all T have said and taught for 
twenty years. Not a word do I retract. I only mourn 
over the mixture of human infirmity in the manner of my 
defence of the “ trutli as it is in Jesus.’’ Farewell, per- 
haps for ever in this dying worhl : but in the hope of a re- 
umon and recognition in the Avorld AJiovE.’ 

TO HIS GRANDCHILD, LUCY ANN WILSON. 

. ‘ Calcutta, 3/«y, 1851. 

* God’s love is as much seen in chastisements as in the 
blessings of prosperity. We soon tbi’get ours(d\'os if every- 
thing goes smooth. The “Hill of difficulty” and the 
“Valley of humiliation” are to be passed, as it were, 
alternately by the (Christian pilgiim : and both conspire to 
make the views from the “ Heh'cJfible mountains ” brighter 
and more attractive. I am loojving forward, dearest Lucy, 
to the River, and whether Christian’s fears may be mine, 
or Hopeful’s more cheerful confidence, if I do but pass safely 
over all will bo well. The grand thing is ft stand pre^- 
pared when the Master calls. If HE is with me, I need 
fear no evil.’ 


TO MISS CATHEiaNE CECIL 

‘ Calcutta, ilfay, 1852. 

‘ r received a few days since my eight copies of your 
vgnerablc father’s^TiiouGiiTS, and I shliU Be glad of twelve 
more copies being sent for me. The work is invaluable. 
JTho intertwining of tlie mysteries of Christ with the feelings 
and practice of daily life, is unequalled. I know nothing 
like it in the compass of theology. I lent a copy of the first 
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edition to a young clergyman in .sickness, exacting a promise 
that ho wo^d read one a day. I liavo given a copy of my 
second edition to one of my Cathedral missionaries under the 
same condition. Thus I disperse the invaluable blessing far 
and -wide in this dry and desolate land. How docs my 
friend Hiss Cecil do ^ X)ocs she still play the organ in St» 
John’s, Bedford How ? How is that dear old church going 
on after the earthquake of B. Noel’s secession ? Seventy 
ycai's lias that “ well of salvation ” bei'v now open ! And 
iiow many, niauy, like Hrs. Ilawkes, have been born there ! 
Farewell, till we meet before the throne ; and, then, which 
of us will sing loudest, “ Wor^Jiy is the Jjamb that was 
.slain ” Y ’ 


' TO A CHAPLAIN IN THK UPPEL PEOVTNctiS. 

‘Calcutta, Fcbruarti, 1852. 

‘ Knowing that your own niind privately is fixed, and has 
been for years, I did not choose to t‘uter into coimnunioation 
with you except in an official iiianiier, 

‘ 2. J have now only to state, that you are hereby required 
to abstain from all the customs and habits to which the vene- 
rable Archdeacon, knowing my mind, objected so properly. 

‘3. You arc not to turn your hack on tlio jx'oplc when 
reciting the creeds. You are to pjeach in your black gown, 
and not in your surplice. You have an oiguii and singers 
who chauiit the To 3)eum, &c., and sing a psalm or hymn 
between the Litany and the Communion service — you will 
dii'cct them to sing a yjsalm or liymii between the Commu- 
nion service and the Sermon also. You are not to use the 
})ray()r for the Chur(^h Militant ex(jej)t when the blessed 
Communion is administered. You arc not to call the Com- 
munion table an “ Altar.” 

^ 4. The practice of tliis *dioceso is not to be broken in 
upon by an individual clergyman or bis private opinion. 

‘ 5. The late Ai'chbisho])’s circular-letter expressly recom- 
mends that no old usage/ though in strictness rubrical, is to 
be revived, nor any new usages introduced in times likq the 
present. 

‘ 6. But I take Aic Bigher ground — my authority as Bishop, 
tn regulate what usages may be retained, and what omitted 
in the climate of India : keeping to the practice for an hun-» 
dred and fifty years at homo, as nearly as possible, and to 
that of my episcopacy for nearly twenty years.’ 
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TO ARCHDEACON FRATT, AT THE CAPE. 

‘Calcutta, June^ 1854. 

* I havo 1)0011 vory poorly for ci^lit days with tlio same 
complaint us laid ino so low in 1851. Dr. Webb docs not 
i-nticipatc a speedy recovery. Can l^vonder tluit, jnst com- 
pleting my seventy-sixth year, T should bo f?oing the way 
of all the efirth ’’ And ought 1 not to praise ther Lord 
that the alleviatiojls of iny complaint are so great that 1 can 
read and write betters, and attend to indispensable business r* 
And shall I not trust His lov(' who has borne with mo 
during a ministry of fifty-three years ? Y(\s : my beloved 
friends, ])raiso becomes me (‘.ontinually. Hr. Boswell sat 
with me an "hour yesterday ; lie rejoicc's in the ])ro]iiise, at 
eventide it shall bo light:” he says Ihixter’s last words 
were ‘‘almost Avell and that Jlrs. Fry said, “the brooks 
of refreshment AV('ro more abundant as sIk' drew near her 
end.”. He also gave me some Tjatin lines said to have been 
hung round the neck of Jlary Qui^eii-of Scots at her exe- 
cution : — 

“ Care mi Jcru, 

In dnrfir Ciiteiiit, 

111 misc-id poeiid, 

Flendo, gemeiido, 

Et genu flectendo, 

Adoro, imploro, 

Ut liberas me !” 

* All Calcutta is quiet, and going on well. Bishop Carr 
has taken the Abbey Church, Bath, which Hr. Brodrick 

resigned from ill-health. Hr. has come out with a 

prophetical volume which quite chokes me. Ilut it is m a 
grave and evangelical spirit, and worth reading. The Go- 
vernor-General has gazetted the notice for a day of Ilumi- 
liatioii. “ Christ is all ” to D. C.’ 


TO THE REV. DR. STE*fNKOPFF. 

• ‘Calcutta, F^hruar^, 1854. 

I, * Tour varied and long-continued trials. Ay beloved friend, 
have been ordered by infinite wisdom and love. In one 
Jesson which you speak of having learnt, I can fully sympa- 
thise with you — the secret evils of the heart. Yes; the 
recesses of corruption, the undiscovered territories laid open y 
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this is. indeed the lesson I fdso have been trtuf:^ht \fy the 
Divine dealinf^s with me. Tlie government of th(‘ thoughts 
is an especial difficulty mth me. 'llic association of ideas, 
the recurrence of old sins, the defilement of the fancy and* 
imagination : these are my burden and grief. But tlu^ infi- 
nite atonement of the etenuil Son of (jod is our refujje. 
There* we hide our confusion of face, and look to our heavenly 
Father with humble* confidence. To fhis blessed Suviour 1 
(iommend you, my beloved friend, and%beg the continuance 
of your prayers.* 


TO Ills GllANDGIIILI), ALICE W. ISATEMAN, ON CONFIRMATION. 

* SKRA.Mi*oi|ii:, JimCf 1S5.5. 

‘ As T hear that you have just bt'oii con finned, T force 
myself to find strength juid spirits to write you aMordof love 
and couns(?l on the iin])ortant (jngagcum'iit vou havi‘ cuitered 
into. All depends on yourself under God. C\>nfinnation 
will of itself do you little good unless you iin'unt what you 
solemnly promised ; that is, to take on you, now you are 
come to age, the vows made in your name at your bajitism. 
You were then dc'dicated and made over hy yoiir pious 
parents to God your Saviour, to renounce the Devil and the 
miserable slavery and bondage of sin, to believe from your 
heart all the great truths of the Gospel made known in the 
Bible, and to walk in the pleasant paths of God’s blessed 
commandments. 

‘To this end, you inust*pray, my love, for God’s Holy 
Spirit to teach, to illuniiiiatc, to slrengtlnm, and guide you. 

^ When you begin to pray from your heart, yon will soon 
feel the reluctance of }'our nature. This reluctance you 
must overcome by God’s Spirit helping you. 

‘ So when you would shut out the \ unities of the world, 
the same opposition will arise, and must be conquered in the 
same way. 

‘ Religion is a very gradual thing, imperceptible almost 
(except in the case of very extraordinary conversions), and 
only to be discerned, like the wind, in its efiects. Therefore 
go on and form good liabits, and obey the Voice of conscience. 
Consider all religious duties, not as an end, but as a means 
towards an end. Perform all your obligations as a scholair, 
a daughter, a young lady in society, with diligence and sim- 
plicity, relying on God for help, and seeking pardon for all 
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your Uns and short -cominpfs. Don’t be discouraged because 
you cm mot altogether do the things you aim at. You never 
will as long as you live. But Ciiius'r will wash you in his 
•blood, and comfort }'oii if you arc sincere.’ 

* TO niS GRANDCniLD, LOUISA WILSON. 

‘ SiAlAMPoiiK, March, 1857. 

‘ Follow, niy dear* grandchild, the stei)s of your beloved 
parents in the faith and love of our bh'ssed Il(Hloeincr, and 
you will be hai)py in time an<l et(*rnity. Jle earnest in 
your s(Miret prayers. (\)mniit to memory ])assages of the 
holy Bible. Tims you Avill learn what a sinner you are by 
nature and pi4a‘ti(*,c^ — and what a gn'at iitoncmcmt our Lord 
(Christ has made on the Cross. Ih' will give you Ilis grace 
if you seek it, and by his Jloly Spiiit will make you a now 
creature.’ 


TO A CHAPLAIN IN THE PCNJAUB. 

‘Calcutta, TIfay, 1856. 

‘ ^Nothing can he inoro honourahlo to you than the high 
sentiments }oii entertain of the dignity and res])oiisibility ef 
your olIi(je : and I have the h'ss dithculty in answering the 
question yon proy)ose, hocaust' it has been decided again and 
again by Ihi' Supreme (government, and by myself, during 
the cours(i of niy e|)isco])ate. 

‘ The Homan Catholics are not committed to your care. 
Your ofhee, as a chaplain of the IToii. Company, is ooiihiicd 
to th(i Protestants in the r(‘ginients at your statfen. ♦ 

‘ You are expressly ju'nhibited by tin* Government from 
provoking the displeasure of the Brigadier, the jealousy of 
the Romanist y)riost, and the poWblc discontent of the sol- 
diers themselves, by attcinjding to instruct that division of 
the troops w ho are Roman Catholics, and have duly salaried 
priests for their s])ii’itual guidance. ‘ 

‘Yonr Ordination vows direct you to minister the Holy 
Sacraments “in the congregation wdiqn ^^ou are lawfully 
appointed thereto.” 

‘At home, the limits of the parish where a priest is 
Ibcatcd and licensed, form the boundaries of his callingi 
and to proceed into other j)arishes would bo an irrcgulanty 
which would incur spiritual admonition. 
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‘ The limits of the chaplain in India arc the •Pro- 
testants in the stations where he is licensed to sci*vo ; and 
even amongst the Protestants he would not he authorised 
to attempt the prosclytism of Presbyterians or Jhiptists. 

‘ Tlie universal method of Indian ehaphiins is to hold 
divine service twice a week with the Protestants in hospital; 
colleciting the convalescents in some convenient verandali, 
or other place. • 

* The bod- ridden l^rotostaiits arc in.'^tructed individually 
l)y a few words affectionately diiected to them in their 
beds. 

'If the sick arc too mimewns for one visit, they arc 
divided by the chajdain into classes, and lie visits ffrst 
one class and then anotln^r, as his time and strength allow. 

' In case of any voluntary ai^plication to the chap- 
lain on the part of the lloinanist, it will be the chajdaiii’s 
happiness to comply with it in a mild and unobserved 
manner. 

‘ It removes all responsibility from your own conscience 
when you are thus told that you must (ioiifine your minis- 
trations to those to whom you are legally appointed and 
licensed.^ 

TO THE GOVERNOR-aENERAL OE INDIA ON ASSISTANT 
CHAPLAINS. 

* October f 1856 . 

'I have the honour of submitting to your Lordship's 
iavourable consideration the enclosed petition of tho body 
of assistant cbaplains. 

•The objcict is to obtain a settliMl period when all assis- 
tant cliaplains will be entitled to tho higher I'cmuiicration 
of the cliaplains on full pay. 

‘ The present uncertainty of the period of their promo- 
tion is dcjprcssing to the last degree, and pre* vents that 
careful forethought and arrangement for tho support of 
their perhaps growing* families, which a ffxed pros2)Cct 
would enable them to form. •• 

‘The larger immbor of assistant cha])buns will, indeed, 
Rover reach the *mgficr grade till the w lidle of their period 
of service has expired ; that is, they will never enjoy it 
at all. 

‘ At the same time, the moment they come out, they are 
liable to be appointed, from the exigencies of the service, to 
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the Ihost weighty and responsible stations ; three have been 
recently marched off to Peshawur, to cite one example, and 
another placed in Calcutta. 

‘ Tlicy seem entitled, therefore, to the hope of advance- 
ment within some fair and moderate period. 

I ‘ Nor do I doubt that our Honourable Mastei’s will cheer- 
fully take the case into their favourable consideration, if 
only your Lordshi]) in Council wmuld^'make the warm and 
urgent representatido^ 1 am pcrsuad('d you will. 

‘ It is my firm opinion that, taldng the circumstances 
of India into consideration, and the contingent afflictions, 
separations, and expenses V.iich invariably attend all chap- 
lains, that the ecclesiastical establishment, as respects the 
assistant chajdmms, is underpaid. 

‘ The indisposition of the Honourable Court to changes I 
well know. But India is not what it was when the plan of 
a double measure of remuneration was fii’st devised. The 
relative position of the assistants lias been becoming worse 
and wpvse for ycai’S. I feel a considerabh! confidenci?, 
therefore, that the petition 1 now enclose will be conceded 
to the Reverend Chaplains, who address it, through me, 
to your Lordship.’ 
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SEVENTH AND LAST VISITATION. 

1855 — 18 ^ 7 . 

Last Charge — Visitation to Burmah— Meets Lord Dalhousie — Suocessfal appli- 
cations — Prompt action — American MisRionarics — l*rimiUve abode — Takes 
spiritual possession of Bunnah — Sermons — Confirmations -Voyage to 
Madras— Bishop Dealtry — Visit to (Jeylon — Pearl Sonnon — Lord and 
Lady Canning — Calcuttji Journals — Thanksgiving sermon for Pejice — 
Cathedral Improvements — Donation — Terrible Accident — Tenderness of 
spirit— Cathedral Endowment Fund — Coadjutor Bishop — Indian Mutinies 
— Sermon on ** Prayer, tlio liuluge of the afflicted (Church ” — The Bishop 
enters his eightieth year— Meeting for Ptayer — Humiliation Sermon — 
Captain Peel and the “Shannon” — Trii> to Saml-luads — Captain Key 
and the “Sanspareil” — Four Letters — Receiving Ship — llellections — 
Return to Calcutta — ITis Death — Funeral sermons in Islington — Respect 
paid to tlie Bishop’s memory — Testimonies to his worth— Last Will and 
Testament. 

Tuk Charge wliich the Bishop delivered on Oclohcr 23rd, 
1855, was ms last. It was based upon the address of Si 
Paul at Miletus to the cldci’s of tlio (church at lijthesus. 
All tlio parts of that address were carefully expounded and 
applied to the condition of the Church, and the characters 
of the clnr^’ in the present day. This was followed hy 
honouvahle inention of Colonel Forbes, the architect of the 
Cathedral, of Mr. Woitbrecht, the Church Missionary, and 
of Mr. D. Jones, the Propagation Missionary — all of whom 
liad departed to thoir rest. The recent Utlinuto of Govern- 
ment for making “grants in aid” for the promotion of 
education, after the plan of the Privy Council at home, 
was discussed and approved. The progi-ess of Missions and 
the statistics of the diocese, with other incidental topics 
of interest, were# introduced. All was gentle, quiet, and 
subdued ; and the last words ever addressed by him to the 
assembled clergy were as follows : — ^ 

‘And now, brethren, I most affectionately commend you io 
God and to tfte word of His grace. This is a guardianship 
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under 'whicli we may comfortably leave each other. The 
inheritance of the Saints in tight is before us. The more we 
study the Word of God’s grace, the better shall we be pre- 
pared for that imspoakablc blessedness — an inheritance 
incorruptible and nndejUed^ and v'hich fadeth not awag, as all 
e^Tthly j)osscssions do, and must — an inheritance purchased 
for the Church of God by ITis own blood, to which repentame 
towards (rod and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ, are 
the menus of conducting us — an inheritance for which they 
only Avho are sanctified and pre]>arcd will bo admitted. 

‘ The time will come on earth -when the dearest friends 
must bo torn one from ano'iher ; but we look forward to a 
state whore nothing shall se]>aratc us, nothing give occasion 
to the wordsewhich St. Paul spake, and which were above 
all grievous to his flock, tJad they should see his face no 
more; but where a blessed reunion with those, whom we 
have loved h('re below in Christ, wdll effuio every preceding 
sorrow and trouble, and all the past will be swallowed up 
in the eternal fruition, and joy, and holiness, and mutual 
love and trinisport, of seeing Jesus our Master as ho is, and 
being with him for ever and ever.’ 

The wdiolc spirit and tone of the Charge was what it 
professed to be, paternal and aff(H".tionatc ; and it bore the 
same relation to the preceding ones, that the calm and 
tranquil evening does to the early dawn and sultry day. 
The Church in India should ask for the re-publication of 
these seven (or if the missionary (fliarge at Tanjorc, and 
the local Charge at Bombay be added — these nine) Charges. 
No topic of interest was omitted in them. Nq labour was 
ever spared. The statistics are most valuable, and the 
nan'ative of events most importjint. Whilst they bear 
testimony to the Bishop’s faithfulness as a ruler in the 
house of Gr)d, so do they furnish materials for a liistory 
of the Church in India. CoUocted into a small volume, 
they would prove a valuable deposit for the one, and a 
lasting memorial of the other. 

When the Charge had been delivered, and the usual 
dpties performed,, the Bishop and hi{^ chaplain embarked 
in the Tenasserhn, a large armed steamer, purposing to visit 
fJhittagong, Akyab, Kangoon, Prome, Thyat-moo, Moul- 
mein, Penang, Singapore, Point-de-Galle, and Madras. 
It will not be necessary to follow him over ground already 
trodden, but the last Burmese war had brought large acces- 
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Rions of territory to BritiRli India, and those will require 
notice. A whole district had been annexed, important 
places were occupied, large niilitaiy cantonnionts wore fixed 
on, a now town (to he (‘ailed Diilhousio ’^) was in eon-* 
tomplatioii, the niagniticout Irrawaddy was (ionuiuinded, 
commerce was rapidly dcvclo])ing itself, four European 
thirteen native regiments kept the peace, and everything 
betokened at the time a ]>ernian('iit and profitable occupa- 
tion of tlui jiniu'xed ])rovincos. To' these the ]>ishop’s 
course was directed, in the ho})e that he iriiglii be enabled 
to give things a right bias and a strong iinj>iilsc. Lord 
Lalhousie, also, wiis ('xpected® for a final visit ere he re- 
signed that authority which he had ludd with so firm a hand, 
and so clear a head — but with such short j)retfc-ienc(‘ ! 

After stop])ing at Akyab, and ])erforniing all r('qnircd 
duties there, the Jlishop j)ushed on hn* Itangoon, i)art of the 
newly acquired territory, and situated on a naviL:ahlc river 
forming ])art of the nc'twork of the Tirawaddy. Jfe arrived 
on Noveiul)er 14th, and was nio.st kindly re(‘(‘ived hy the 
Commisvsioiicr, Major Phayro, the JJrigadier, ( Colonel Itussoh 
and the Chaplain, Mr. Hull. There was much to he done — 
chaplains to set lie, churches to huild, sites to <‘hooso, sermons 
to preach, hospitals and schools to visit. Old limes seemed 
to nave returned, and the aj)proa(di of the Ciovernor-General 
stimulated him to have all his leqnosts in rojidiness. Lord 
IlfilhousK^ landed on lS(»vemher 20th, and fixed the next 
day to sec the IJisliop. The result may he hest told in his 
own woids : — • 

^ Ills Lordship has granted every thing I asked. First, 
three churches, to cost thirty“^iv(^ thousand riqx'os each, 
in the cantonments. Sc'condly, one diurch i]i the town. 
Thirdly, an order to the Kxoculivo Engineer to begin them 
at once. Fourthly, burial-grounds to ho set aj^art and con- 
secrated. Fifthly, all I asked for Akyab also was granted. 
Hlessed then, be Thoij, O God ! for these fresh and unde- 
served mercies. I never had a larger budget of rocjuests 
to make, and I obtained them all. The Governor- Gmieral 
asked me to difle with him to-morrow.. He embarks for 
England from Calcutta on the first of March.^ 

^ « 

On the morning of tho very next day, the foundation 
stone of the church in the town was laid. The Bishop made 
a long address on the occasion, and called the church “St. 
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Andrew’s/' in reverence and gratitude for “Andrew, Marquis 
Dalliousie.” In tlio evening ho held pleasant intercourse 
with his Lordship. Largo parties were no longer desired by 
‘him, for his voice was f(?eblo, and his hearing dull; But a 
small pai'ty like this, when, as he says, “ Lord Dalhousie 
chiittcd with all freedom and kindness," he thoroughly 
enjoyed. The talk w^as of Sebastopol and the Duke. Our 
commanders w^cro freely criticised, and their errors, as 
point(^d out at home, 'openly condemned. “Veteran soldiers 
should have been sent to sioi*m the Itedan ; and not raw 
recruits." “Deserves ought to liave been at hand to insure, 
or to complete success." TIad the Duke been alive, the 
Dussian war would never have taken pbuie, nor would the 
llTissian arinvi^ever liave crossed the Pruth. The Emperor 
of Diissia had a most ])rofomul awe for Wellington. ^VTien 
one of the (Jraiul Dukes, his son, came over to England 
some lime bai*k, he had orders to call first upon the Duke, 
and temler his i*ospects ; but the Duke came uj) at once 
from WaluK'r C^istle in his green uniform, as a Dussian 
Field Marshal, to antici 2 )atc him. 

In such racy coin'orse as this, the evening passed away, 
and the Dishop retired at nim^ o’clock. Tlie next day the 
■Governor-General and Lady Susan Dainsay, his daughter, 
embarki'd for Calcutta; but the Bishop’s duties were not 
coTiijilettKl, and he remainod. lie staked out the ground for 
another church, preached several times, held confirmations, 
re-visited hospitals and schools. • ITe wont also to Ivancndine 
in the jungle, to sec the American missionaries labouring 
amongst the Karens, and found there twelve thousand con- 
verts, wdth four thousand catechumems. The couveu'ts not 
only maintained themselves, but cultivated the land, and 
were becoming rich. All this excitcjd deep interest. 

He then (imbarked in another steamer called the Ner- 
hiiildah^ and w'cnt four hundred miles up the Irrawaddy, 
passing Donabcw and Promo, to Tl;iyat-moo, the most ad- 
vanced l^uropoan station on our side the river. Here he 
arrivdd on Saturday the 1st Docombor, and was received by 
Brigadier Lane into a most primitive abodc.^- It consisted of 
a few upright wooden posts and beams supporting a house of 
ipatting — the roof matting, the floor matting, the walls 
matting, the partitions matting — through all which the 
rather chilly wind had free and full circulation. ^ “ It is far 
worse than a tent," he said. On the Sunday divine services 
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TTcrc performed. On Monday the site of the new church was 
selected, the ground staked out, and the adjacent ccinotory 
consecrated. The military ofiB.cers gathered round him Avlw'n 
the service was ended, and bogged him to consecrate the old ^ 
ground, in which many of their comrades who had fallen in 
battle, lay at rest. He hesitated, lest he should give offence 
to the Roman Catholics, many of whom had been .intont^d 
there. Finally, however, he consented to walk through the 
ground, blessing, or consecrating, as ]\% passed, the graves 
of the Protestants. 

He was then invited to visit the frontier line. Tt was 
about ten miles from Thyat-mo*), and four miles from INfea- 
day, the extreme station on tln^ o])posiie shore; and was 
marked by a lofty pillar. The steamer bore the party uj) 
the river to the nearest landing-place ; and alt then ])ushod 
through thick jungle, for about a mile, to the pillar of 
demarcation. It stood before them, built 6f bricjk or sbme, 
and with a flagstaff on the summit. Tlm^o steps constituted 
the hasement. The Pishop asc.ended them, and looking 
towards the Burmese side, he said: — “We bless Tliee and 
praise Thee, O Lord, for the peace and trancpiillity granted 
to this land, and we pray tbat tbe light of Thy Blessed 
Gospel may be diflriis('d tliroughout it.” The Doxology w'as 
then given out, and all present united in singing it. 

'Tlius,’ said the Bishop, dedicated Burmahhy faith, to 
Christ our Lord ; as I did the l^unjauh, when on my way to 
Ijodiaiiah in 1830 or 1840. , May the prayer he answered.’ 

' The officers of the Native. Regiments CTitortaincd him 
at dinner. * He dined also at the mess of Her Majesty’s 
29th Regiment. Long conferences wore hold as to the pro- 
])ricty of building the new church of iron or brick ; the 
decision bcning in favour of iron. In due time the founda- 
tion was laid by the Bishop, the troops being all paraded, and 
thousands of natives assembled. 

All this, with scrmdns and confirmations, wore him out, 
and ho “ was quite glad to escape on hoard his stcLwner.” 
“ I l^ave this Veaijitiful station,” were his parting words ; 
“ may the Lord Jesus be pleased to establish His owm words 
in many hearts.” . • ^ 

Speeding on to Iluzadah, the steamer grounded on a 
sandbank, and remained fixed for two days. Divine service 
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had»bccn annoimced, and the congregation had in duo time 
assembled ; but no steamer and no Bishop appeared. “ Some 
accident has happened,” they said, “ or he would certainly 
have been here at the appointed time.” • Sec,” says tbe 
Bishop, commenting upon their words, the advantage of a 
good character for punctuality.” 

• 

Prom tlicncc he passed on to Amherst and Moulmcin ; 
and, falling into the usual track, performed the usual duties. 
Tlio 27th December found him again in Calcutta, not very 
well, but waiting for the Peninsula and Oriental Company’s 
steamer, Hengul^ to take kim as a passenger to Madras. 
On liis arrival there he was Avelcomed by Bishop Dcaltiy, 
his old friend, and Lord Ilan-is, the new Governor. Ilis 
stay was limited by the steamer to twenty-four hours : so 
that he could not do much. At a public evening meeting 
he renewed his" friendship with all the clergy and a large 
body of th(j influemtial laity. At a morning breakfast the 
next day the Governor and all the authorities wore invited 
to m('('t him. On both occasions he made addresses. After 
the second, Bishop Dcaltry said to him, “Now, my Lord, 
you need do no more. You have delivered your ^charge’ 
last evening and this morning.” 

“So good is God,” adds the Bishop, “so wondcTful are 
his dealings. Nothing more than this was or could be 
required of the Metropolitan with such an admirable Bishi)p 
in the diocese. I cannot bless God enough for my two 
suffragans.” , 


The absence of the Bishop of Colombo from Ceylon, in 
consequence of ill-healtli, made a visit to that 'island expe- 
dient ; and, on J anuaiy 30th, he was on his w^y thither. 
But he was now again deprived of the services of his 
chaplain, for the Bcv. J. Blomelield had found it necessary 
to a(5C()m])any his wife and family to England. For this 
paii: of the visitation therefore the Bishop was happy to 
secure the aid of Mr. Tarleton, his *“ curate at Serampore.” 
He fcrrived at Ceylon on February 1st, and was received 
gladly by Archdeacon Matthias and the. cKrg)’’. Purposing 
td stay only four* days, he was detained, by the delay of 
the mall steamer from England, for eighteen. This time 
divided between Colombo and Point-de-Galle, and fully 
occupied. He was much struck with the general progress 
of things, and greatly admired the new Cathedral and 
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College, reared by the liberality and labours of Bishop 
Chapman. He found, however, that daily prayers in the 
Cathedral were gradually superseding prayers in the family. 
This did not please him, and lie resolved to have a short* 
exposition and prayer, “in his own way,” each day during 
liis short stay. Every Sunday also he preached; and;* on 
one occasion, having selected for his subject thei^poarfof 
great price,” ho co\’brcd his table with books on the subject 
of the pearl fishery in the Gulf of MfAiaar ; and thus, as in 
former times, discoursed upon, 1st, The Pearl ; 2ndly, The 
Search ; 3rdly, The Purchase ; in a manner familiar and 
very interc\sting to a CeyloTi axditory. 

was delighted also to welcome Lord and Lady Canning, 
who touched at Point-de-Galle on their way to Calcutta ; 
and then stretching across the Bay of Bengal, so often 
traversed, he visited Singapore, Malacca, and Penang : but 
having now, for the fii’.st time, no vessel* at his oum com- 
mand, ho did not reach Calcutta himself till the 17th April. 

Surely no one can read even this sketch of the Bishop’s 
last Visitation Avithout astonishment at his vigour, decision, 
and success. Ho was seventy-eight years old, and com- 
passed about with infirmities. Yet he travelled thousands 
of miles, penetrated in^w countries, shrunk from tk) labours, 
and, whilst God gaA’^c health, usi'd it all to his glory ! 

The return to Calcutta brings forward once more his 
jounial-letters. 

^ April 2^rd, I had piy first audience of the new 
Govern or- General on Monday. He was kindness itself; 
and Lady Canning is the sweetest of ladies. When I had 
done my Business with the Govemor- General, I rang the 
little bell I had with me in my cabinet-box (for 1 now 
always go with all my psvpcrs in a box), and he smiled at 
finding I brought everything with me. In the evening I 
took Lady Canning in to dinm'r, and had much pleasant con- 
versation about the dear Queen and the royal children. She 
gave mo Caird’s sermon, preached before the Queen, which 
I read both with pleasure and displeasure. It is a Scotch 
sermon, and sAind at bottom; but all is put, not simply 
and evangelically, but abstractedly. There being no l^ht 
of Christ shining in the discourse, I fear it will do litflo 
good. 

^I have been deep in Thiers’ History 1809 — 10. He 
surpasses Alison. He is striking, elegant, laborious, lucid 

« K K 2 
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and as fair to The Duke as perhaps a Frenchman can he. 
Napoleon he condemns without reserve. His account of the 
Battle of Busaco is superb; Massena graphically described; 

* Torres Ycdras minutely pictured ; style beautiful.’ 

^ May Sf/t. Last evening Mrs. Ellerton and I went to 
see the Misses Suter at their normal school for providing 
and trai»ing teachers for the females of India. They are 
now in a temporary homo near Mr. J^andys’ at Calcutta. 
The institution flourishes under these dear ladies. Nineteen 
females are being educated. Three have gone out to re- 
spectable native gentlemen’s families, two of whom have 
admittance into the Zenana. Miss 8o]>by Suter marries 
my Mr. Tarlctoii ; and T have agreed to let her and her 
husband live mth me till he obtains his chaj)laincy. My 
spirits and strength are low ; my digestion weak ; my sleep 
full of dreams.* 

^ Jane 2nd. 1 am deep in Elliott’s “Warburton Lec- 
tures.” The style is rather obscure, but the plan very good. 
The “ Christian Observer ” for April has an excellent 
article against the fripj^cries of Godwin. The Quarterly” 
and Edinburgh ” are capital. The ‘‘Life of Wardlaw” 
is very heavy. I can’t get on with it. I have w ritten to 
Mr. Mangles and Sir P. Melville about my applications for 
chaplaincies — with thanks for eight good men arrived, and 
three more expected. Bishop Dealtry is to be here the end 
of October to spend five months in visiting for mo the 
Upper Provinces. It is twelve years since my last visit.’ 

‘ June 14///. On Thursday I had the wonderful young 
Editor of the “ Friend of India,” to breakfast, with Mr. 
Hunt the great raihvay man, and Mr. Wylie, who is one of 
those noble, kind-hearted, thoroughly good men, of w^hom 
there are so few in the world. On Friday I had a very 
diflerent breakfast paity — ^Dr. and Mrs. Duff. I had not 
seen him for some years. Ho is indeed a marked man in 
his generation — ^like Dr. Chalmers. But he has worn him- 
self out at the age of forty-eight. Still he is as well hero 
as in England. He visits his magnificent schools, and has 
built* a school-house at an exi)enso of eighty thousand 
rupees. A lady in England has sent hicn Vixteon thousand 
rilpecs to build a church. I have finished Elliott’s “ War- 
turton Lectures,” with great approbation on the whole. 
Sis scheme is at least consistent and comprehensive. I look 
on two points as clear, almost to demonstration- — the meaning 
. of the term Antichrist — and the year-day. theory.’ 
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‘ Seiiampoiie, J Illy 10^7/. At Icn^Ti after sixteen months 
residence at the Palace, Mrs. Ellerton has accompanied me 
to this place. I have fitted np spare rooms for her and her 
little maid, and very happy she seems. She has not been* 
at Serampore for fifty years ! She made me take her to 
Henry Martyn’s Pagoda. She remembers the neighbour- 
hood, and Gharetty Ghat and House, in Sir Eyrt) Coote’s 
time (1783). At the distance of seventy-four years she 
recalls everything. The ancient Governor of Chinsurah, 
with his fat Dutch wife, is full in her mind. When she 
visited him with her first husband (she was then sixteen), 
the old Dutchman cried out— Oh, if you would find me 
such a nice little wile, I would give you ten thousand 
rupees ! ” ' » 

'August 2otJi. I am in correspondence with Dr. 01iffc,the 
Vicar Apostolic. He is a true Italian priest. He called 
some time ago. I was very civil of course ; but did not 
return the (iall. However, I sent him a copy of my 
“ Prince of Peace ” sermon. He returned it the next day 
with some warmth, as having given him personal oflbnce by 
ascribing corruption of doctrine and morals to the greater 
part of Christendom. I replied off-hand that I had no in- 
tention of offending him individufilly. Ho answered, and 
sent mo " Dr. Wiseman on the llule of Faith ; and 
entreated me to “ consult my salvation by submitting to 
Peter and the Pope. AVhether I shall send him Goode's 
incomparable “ Divine Eulc ” I do not know ; or whether I 
shall let him drop.’ • 

' October (V//. I have been led to begin the seventh and 
eighth volumes of Lord John Husscll’s “Life of Thomas 
Moore.” It is very amusing, and lets the eye penetrate 
into the recesses of the world’s life. And what a vapid, 
heartless, irreligious life!* I am contrasting it with the 
“Life of Venn” of Huddersfield.’ 

‘ October 4cth, I met the other day with Prescott’s 
“Histories.” I am delighted. His style is simple, pure, 
and attractive; his research unwearied; his selection of 
topics full of t^t. I wish he was a Christian man :* — but 
he is nearly as gooH as Robertson and Tytler.’ , 

' October 22nd. I am half through Milman’s sixth volume. 
He is as industrious and prying as Prescott ; and has re^d 
everything — except Dean Milner ! He has done the great 
Wickliffe justice. John Huss is brought out nobly. 
.®neas Sylvius (afterwards Pius II.) is qptposed in his* 
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vilen&s. Indeed Dead Milman excels in describing the 
private characters of the Popes, which are often a compound 
of every vice. His sixth volume will do immense good as 
‘against Popery : but he sadly fails in spiritual and evan- 
gelical views, as all the ecclesiastical historians do : — except 
itljiner.* 

‘ Octoh'tr 29th. On Sunday I was v^ry poorly ; but this 
morning I had all my Calcutta clergy and their wives to 
breakfast, to meet Bishop Dealtry;, who has arrived. There 
were tbrty-six present. Dr. Dealtry expounded in chapel 
the 139th Psalm : and, after breakfast, addressed our friends 
excellently for half an hour.* "We then sang “We thank 
Thee Lord for this our food,” &c., and the Doxology : and 
the whole hovse was filled with the resounding notes of 
nearly fifty voices, like Mary's ointment, the odour of which 
filled all the house where our Lord and his disciples were 
assembled. My “ Thoughts of Peace,” which I read each 
morning in common with you, my children, were mislaid, 
but have been recovered. I read this morning “ Number 
300.” ^ 

^Nbtiember 5th. I have received twenty-five copies of Arch- 
deacon Pratt's “ Eclectic Notes.” I go through two or 
three pages every day for devotional reading. They delight 
and eoify me.* 

* November 7th. I have read straight through “ Dred.” 
It is admirable : equal I think to “ Undo Tom.” I look 
upon “ Dred's ” character as a fine conception of the fana- 
ticism engendered by Scripture phrases in an oppressed 
and powerful mind.' 

* November 25th. Hurried, hurried with the<,dear Arch- 

deacon Pratt^s arrival, and the transfer of three yeai’s' 
arrears from dearest Fisher: with prayers thrice a day in 
poor Mrs. Ellerton's room : and with current duties. The 
Archdeacon is full of love, and is putting his shoulders to 
the wheel with all his heart. Ho preached on Sunday at the 
cathedral, after an interval of three years. Bishop Dealtry 
is gone on his Visitation of the upper provinces for me, 
on onb side of India : and Bishop Harding is going on the 
otlfer.^ c ". . . T 

‘ December %th. I have begun the delicious “ Life of J. 
]Qialdane Stewart,*’ my friend of fifty-two years! There 
have been few such men ! ' 

* December \9th. We have settled a noble series of 
- finishings for ^e Cathedral. There are to be four porches 
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to the side doors, a pent roof over the flat one, the cSstem 
window is to he defended by an outer covering, and a hand- 
some sci’een is to be placed behind the Communion Table. 
For all this our repairing fund must suffice. I give to it* 
what economy and resigning other objects will enable mo 
to do : and thus after twenty years, this Oriental Cathcdi^l, 
which gives the first status to our Church in India, will, I 
trust, be finished, whilst the grand spiritual ends are made 
more prominent than ever. Then if hiy endowment fund 
is settled wisely, I shall indeed be ready to sing my Nunc 
dimittis* 

•• 

It is thus he speaks of a donation of twelve thousand rupees. 
The cost of these last repairs and improvement^ of his Cathe- 
dral, including a raised and pointed roof, ‘‘ light, strong, and 
not expensive,^’ to use the words of the .Engineer officer, 
were cstimalted at twenty thousand rupees. Towards this 
amount he resolved to give himself twelve thousand rupees, 
though he had hut three thousand at the time to give. Find- 
ing on inquiiy^ however, that cheques, signed during his 
lifetime, would be valid after his death, he sent the ^ch- 
dcacon all the money ho had, and added nine signed cheques 
for one thousand rupees each, in order to ensure the pay- 
ment of his benefaction and to prevent the necessity of a 
codicil to his Will. This expedient was not, however, re- 
quired. The Bishop lived long enough, not only to pay his 
promised benefaction, but to increase it to sixteen thousand 
rupees ; and, had not the original estimate been exceeded, 
all expenses would have been thus defrayed. Whilst the first 
edition of tjiis work was passing through the press, the sug- 
gested improvements were completed : and a view of the 
Cathedral in connection with the Bishop’s Palace, arrived 
from India in time to be nngraven and introduced. The 
Archdeacon, who kindly sent it, reports that the change has 
called forth universal expressions of approval in Calcutta.’' 
And surely all the helpers and well-wishers in England will 
reciprocate the feeling, when they look upon a print which 
charms the eye, and satisfies the taste, and upon T^hich 
photography has VflBxed the stamp of trujbh. ^ 

Thus the year 1866 drew towards its close. It had beqji 
chequered with many attacks of illness more or less severe, 
though not requiring specific enumeration : hut had been 
characterised on the whole by great energy and success. — 
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From the journal-extracts just given, it will bo seen how 
fresh and healthy was his mind, and how he kept up with 
all the current literature of the day. His criticism from 
* India was oftentimes the first announcement to his children 
of the publication of some work in England. Ilis love of 
hq^ne and country never faded. His interest in what was 
going on never ceased. N o one cut the leaves of the Quar- 
terly and Edinburgh, of Blackwood’s Magazine and 
the Christian Observer, with more eagerness than he did : 
no one ever rejokicd more over good articles, or mourned 
more over bad. It was not indifference to English associa- 
tions that made him cleave* to India, for his recollections 
were as vivid, his friends as dear, his family affections as 
strong as ever. But his great and oftiimes expressed desire 
was to END WEiii. : and wdiore should a Bishop end his 
course so well as in his own diocese ? Where rest so 
calmly as in his own cathedral ? This conviction and de- 
termination removed all uncertainty from his mind. He 
felt that he was in his propcjr place, and doing his proper 
work : and hence he waited God’s time for deliverance, 
and gratefully recognised God’s mercies. 

But with the opening of the year 1857 the narrative must 
be resumed. One of the attacks to which he w^as now fre- 
quently subject, had prostrated him towards the close of the 
year, and kept him from church and duty : — 

“ I have just crawled out of bed,” he says, referring to it 
on December 17th, ** for an houi«or two. 1 am in St. Peter’s 
Epistles, in my annual journey through the Bible, to be 
finished, if God pleases, on December 31st. ^ery, very 
instructive are these Epistles, commending, as they do, 
precious faith ; precious promises ; precious Jesus. May 
I have more of the first, that L may lay hold more firmly 
of the second, in order to attain through all eternity the 
fiuition of the third.” 

4 

He was recovering from this attack, and was able to go 
out, when a terrible accident happened to him, intelligence 
of, which was conveyed to his family ^by Archdeacon 
Pratt, who was now happily again domesticated at tlie 
palace. The Bishop was walking alone in [the verandah, 
when, looking at his watch, he found that it was four 
o’clock. This was his dinner hour ; and urged by his 
‘ habits of punctuality, he suddenly and hastily turned round 
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to enter the room, and thus came into violent collision*with 
a sun-shade, or wooden screen, fixed to the wall to divert 
the rays of the sun without excluding the air." The shock 
brought liim to the ground, and he fell violently upon the • 
right hip. His chief Sirdar, a faithful old servant, entering 
the room at the moment, rushed to his help, raised him iip, 
and with assistance led him down stairs. Not feeling miuni 

i ain, he sat down to dinner as usual, with Mr. and Mrs. 

icupolt, who were on a \dsit. In the middle of dinner, 
however, he turned faint and giddy, and was borne in a 
chair to bed. An accurate examination at first was impos- 
sible ; but the next day, underHhe action of chloroform, Dr. 
Webb discovered that the great trochanter, or upper part of the 
thigh bone was fractured in the socket : the bone itself also was 
displaced. With great skill this was replacetl : splints and 
bandages were applied : and then nature,^ assisted, was left 
to work. Permanent lameness was not anticipated, but the 
effects of confinement to the bed, and a continuance in one 
posture, were much dreaded. Even here, however, God 
showed mercy, and by His blessing upon the means em- 
ployed, tlie danger was averted. The fracture closed, tho 
wounds healed, tho lameness gradually passed away, and 
the measure of health previously enjoyed was regained. 

It was a wonderful cure for one nearly entering his eightieth 
year, and showed vast constitutional vigour. The state of 
his mind whilst thus lying helpless, is portrayed in his 
own letters. Some have thought him wanting in tender- 
ness : — can they read tho touching ('xpressions he uses, 
and SCO how his abiding still in India was the result of self- 
control aiu^ mastery over his owm wiU, Avithout aiTiving at a 
very different conclusion ? 

‘ On the whole,^ he say§, ^ I believe I am doing well. I 
was able to pray a good deal in the night, and to cast myself 
simply upon Christ, just as I am. Sins come with awe to 
my remembrance — secret sins — sins of the heart. The glory 
of that God I have so often provoked strikes me through 
and through ! ^ ^ 

‘ I consider iiis» great mercies. I contrast the comforts 
and alleviations of my case ynih those of others. I hkve 
kind friends; good servants; nice house, bed, and every 
relief of an external kind ; spared to the age of seventy-eight ; 
twenty-five years’ residence in India ; five thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-five sermons preached from 1801 , ondM 
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two 'iliousand two hundred and twenty-three of them in 
India ; my will signed ; public accounts all straight ; no 
debts ; finishing of the cathedral settled ; clergy all love ! 
t ^ ‘ One thing I could have wished for, if it had been God’s 
will ; that I might have died in the midst of my beloved 
family; that Eliza and Lucy might have closed my eyes, 
and Daniel and J osiali comforted me in my dying moments. 
I should have loved to have urged Aiy grandchildren to 
stand fast and he decided for the Lord ! But we shall 
soon meet in heaven, never to part again, if we are indeed 
horn of God, and led by the Spirit of Christ.’ 

t 

To the earnest request of his children, called forth by this 
event, that he would retire from his scene of labour, return 
home, and rest in the bosom of his family, his reply in due 
course was as follows : — 

^Your letters, my beloved ones, convinced me, by the 
abundant love with which they are filled, of the deep im- 
pression whicih the account of my fractured limb made on 
you. But it is gone by. I walk, though not as firmly, yet 
as really as ever. Your tears, however, are dear to a 
father’s heart, especially yours, my sweet Eliza ! They 
will be returned into your own bosom. Your passionate 
wishes that I should at once come home, would be all dis- 
appointed if I complied. No ; I hope to leave my bones 
in India whenever God may call me from this miserable 
world to the blessedness of being for ever with him ia 
heaven.’ 

The gradual progress towards the recovery thus announced 
is given in his previous journal-letters. 

* January Ist, 1857. A happy new year to all my beloved 
ones, in that true circumcision of the Spirit which we this 
day pray for. Thank God, I am spmewhat better. The 
wind couch is a great relief. I slept somewhat, and can 
move my limb, and am free from pain. I finished the glo- 
rious book of the Revelations last night,* add am beginninj 
with Genesis to-day: the *^soed of the Woman” (Gen. ii. 
is thus connected with the bright and morning star.” (Rev 

mi.) ’ 

^ January 3rrf. Blessed be God, last night, the elevenm 
^.^ince the accident, I was enabled really to close my eyes in 
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sleep. The refreshment, from contrast, was most lively. 
The first time I awoke, I could not believe I had been 
sleeping. I burst out into praises to the God of my 
mercies ! ' 

‘ January 7fh. Dr. Webb considers me to be improving 
still. I have found four jewels in my search from Genesis 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth : — • 

^1. “I am thy shield and thine exceeding great reward.’* 

*2, Abraham believed God, and ho counted it unto 
him for righteousness.” 

' 3. The giving of Circumcision. 

'4. “I am the Almighty God : walk before me, and be 
thou perfect.” * 

* January 26/A. I have taken drives for four days, and 
am to have a warm bath to-day. I may hope to walk in a 
fortnight. My chief difficulty is want of sleep, and a teasing 
cough, which, however, are in God’s hands, as every part of 
this gracious visitation is.’ 

‘ February 2nd, I still sleep very indiffercntlj", but in the 
measure God pleases. And what mercies have I received 
in the six weeks which have elapsed since the fracture took 
place ! They have been new every morning. Oh I for 
spiritual blessings above all.’ 

^February Sth, I have returned thanks at church this 
morning after nine Sundays’ absence. Dr. Webb told me 
as we came from church, that at one time he thought I 
should never have entered it again ; nor, indeed, that my 
life would have been preserved. May gratitude and love 
fill my whole heart ! ’ 

^ March \lth. Last Sunday T preached at Seramporc, 
after a silence of thirteen Sundays. Yesterday I confirmed 
one hundred and ninety young persons in the Cathedral. I 
addressed them for half-an-Jiour from the pulpit ; and then, 
by walking to and fro within the Communion rails, I was 
much exhausted, and my lame limb wearied. 

‘ I have offered my domestic Chaplaincy to the Rev. Mr. 
Walters, and ho has accepted it. I have resolved never to 
let any of my privileges remain in abeyance in this ne’Vf and 
anom^ous diocese.’* 


His attention was seriously directed at this time to the 
state of his “ Cathedral , Endowment Fund and after 
much reflection, the interest accruing from it was placed at 
the disposal (with certain necessary restrictions) of the Society « 
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for tho Propagation of the Gospel and the Church Missionary- 
Society. This relieved him and his co-trustee, the Arch- 
deacon, from much labour and anxiety. He was also 
desirous of obtaining the assistance of a coadjutor Bishop, 
after a plan which had been ado])ted in the diocese of 
Jamaica.’ This scheme he earnestly pressed ; and wrote 
many letters^ mail after mail, to various influential persons, 
entreating their co-operation ; hut it ' was deemed liable to 
miscionstruction, and was certainly encompassed with diffi- 
culties. The authority of the Queen in India was not the 
same as in a Crown colony, like J amaica. A coadjutor would 
naturally expect to suceeoJ. his principal, and could not 
easily be overlooked. When a vacancy, therefore, really 
occurred, the Minister in office at the time would find him- 
self virtually despoiled of his patronage. ,Thc plan finally 
came to naught, and passed away, leaving no gi’eat cause for 
permanent regret. For the time, though as yet unforeseen, 
was close at hand, when all Visitations necessarily ceased ; 
and when the sympathies, prayers, and exhortations of a 
Bishop of eighty years, were more valuable than all the 
activity and energy of a younger man. 

The Indian Mutiny had begun ! 

This terrible event, inviting narration at least, if not dis- 
cussion, must not however be allowed to turn aside the course 
of this biography. When first the intclligehcc arrived, the 
Bishoi) felt, as all old Indians did, bewildered and incredulous. 
It was a thing unknown, unheaird of, difficult to be believed, 
impossible to be realised. But soon his sympathies were 
roused, and his heart touched. Valued friends, whom he 
had known and loved, were cut down in all parts of India. 
His own clergy and missionaries ivere falling — Mr. Jennings, 
the chaplain of Delhi ; Mr. Hubbard, the Propagation mis- 
sionary ; Mr. Sandys, the son of his Church Missionary 
friend — were amongst the first victims. “ Thus,” he said, 
commemorating them, “ the noble ufmy of martyrs is being 
increased.” Soon the danger drew near. The conspiracy 
was «maturcd amongst three native regiments, and on 
Sunday morning, Juno 14th, aU Barrdekpore and Seram- 
pdre were to have been given uj) to murder and rapine, 
plot was just discovered in time; and on Saturday, night 
a* Highland regimont marched in from Chinsurah. Their 
gallant hearing, and a battery of guns, prevented the out- 
break ; and the mutineers gave up their arms. At the very 
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moment the disarmament was taking place on one side? the 
riv(}r, the Bishop, all unconscious, was preaching at the little 
church at Scrampore, from the words of Scripture, “ Peter ’ 
was kept in the prison, hut prajx'r was made without ceasing > 
unto God for him’' (Acts xii. 5). The imminence of the 
danger, even when known, produced no personal alarm. 

Some of his guests betook themselves to Calcutta ; but fie 
remained unmoved it)r another fortnight. “ I have my 
servants about me,” .was his only reply to all remonst7*ances. 

But when a conspiracjy was imagined or detected in 
Calcutta itself — when the King of Glide was arrestt‘d and 
confined in Fort William — whei* the native gentry of Seram- 
pore took refuge each night within the walls of the colb^ge — 
when the festival of the lluth Jattra was at hand and a 
gathering of eighty thousand Mahometans anticipated, ho 
t<)(»k the advice seriously tendered, and returned to the seat 
of Government. 

‘ I am advised,’ lie says, writing to Archdeacon Pratt, on 
June 20th, ‘not to stay here over Tuesday, when the 
ordinary crowds of the Ruth Jattra be in a state of 
dangerous excitement by the admixture of the mutineers. 

I have the fullest confidence that all will be put down under 
God’s good providence, and also that a new plan of govern- 
ment in India will be adopted, as it respects the Mahometans, 
thcj Hindoos, the native army, and the proper avowal of our 
Christianity. It is a crisis, but not a catastrophe.’ 

« 

He now set himself to enlarge the sermon just referred to, 
and to poii^ out in it the duty which seemed to him to bo 
required by the present crisis — the duty of “ IlNrrnD riiAYEii 
AS THE HEFUGE OF A DISTRESSED CnURCH.” In the SClTnon, 
winch was preached in Cal(jutta, and afterwards printed and 
widely circulated, he dwelt upon the occasion for such jirayers, 
the character of the prayers, and the temporal and siiiritual 
blessings which might be expected as their result. Being 
anxious neither to (ixa^ggeratc, nor lessen unduly the sur- 
rounding perils, he had collected information with great care 
and caution. Fifr ^his purpose he had an interview ^rith 
the Governor-General, and called on Sir Patrick Graht, 
General Lowe, Hr. Duff and others. His great object w^s 
“ to express sympathy, and err by excess rather than defect 
in meeting the incredible occurrences of the passing moment.” 

His end was answered, and his suggestion of UNiTEDa«*»» 
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PrAIyer met witli a response from every true Christian heart. 
It was the call of one just entering his eightieth year. 


* Calcutta, July 2nd, 1857. Is it possible ? Havel, a 
poor weak creature, been preserved to enter my eigiiiteth 
year ? "Well, it is the Lord, let him do what seemeth him 
good. But think only of last December, when, all in a 
moment, I fractured my thigh, and Was for three months 
hanging between life and death ! The chief public duty I 
have performed since (and for which perhaps I have been 
in part preserved) is this ‘‘Befuge’’ sermon. And now I 
believe I have done. Tottering limbs, exhausted strength, 
giddy head, stomach past work, waking from disturbed sleep 
at the voice of the bird,” and feeble appetite, are warnings 
more than eiiough to remind me that ‘‘ man goeth to his 
long home, and the mourners go about the streets.’* I enter 
however on this 'year ivith gratitude, humiliation, faith, hope, 
love, anticipations of heaven ! ’ 


All Calcutta was now crowded with fugitives from the 
Upper Provinces, and large funds were raised (the Bishop 
gladly joining) to meet their immediate n('(50ssities. The 
press had been put under restraint. A sj)ccial Council had 
been held at Oovernment House, and dcspatcdics sent to 
Madras for guns, tents, and reinforcements. When preach- 
ing himself on a public occasion at Barrackpore, General 
Hcarsey had surrounded the church with a guard of soldiers, 
as a precautionary measure. * Humours of all kinds were 
afloat. Men’s hearts were almost everywhere failing them 
for fear. 


“ At this critical moment,” says the Bishop, “ 'vve are 

ALL. PASSENGERS TOGETHER IN,, A SINKING SHIP and hc 

S lied to the Governor-General for a day of Humiliation, 
invited all the ministers and missionaries of every name 
and denomination in Calcutta to mpet and unite with him 
in prayer. 

• 

The Governor-General declined accediifjg to his request in 
ahy official and authoritative manner ; but left him at libefty 
to pursue his own course in his own way. Prompt action 
followed. Notice of a special sermon in the Cathedral on 
Friday, July 24th, was given, and divine service vfos fixed 
^ at an hour when all public functionaries and mercantile men 
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could attend. Proper Psalms and Licssons -were also selected 
and printed ; and every cliaplaiii tlirougliout India received 
a coj)y, and was recommended to use it : — “ It is all illegal I 
know/’ says the Bisliop, “ but I trust it will bo passed over , 
and forgiven ; and tbat the extraordinary circumstances of 
the insurrection will warrant my taking these unusual 
steps.” 

These notices being issued, the meeting for united prayer 
Avas held. Thirty-live asstjnibled at the l^alaco : find the 
Bishop said that “ a true spirit of prayer and humiliation 
seemed to prevail.” •» 

Ho noAV set himst‘lf to pre]>arc for bis “Humiliation 
seimoii ; ” and, whilst doing so, the clouds grow darker and 
darker. Sir Hugh Wlieelc'r A\ as killed, add the horrible 
massacre at Cawmpore consummated. Lutiknow was besiegi.'d, 
and Sir Henry Ijawrenco dead- Disbanded Sepoys were 
prowling about everywhere, and none could tell “ where- 
unto all this would grow.” It Avas truly a time to humblo 
the soul before God ; and to this, in default of 2 )nblic autho- 
rity, the Bishop called all India in a noble sermon preached 
on July 24th, from the Avords, “ Art Thou not from ever- 
lasting, O Lord my God, mine Holy one ? Wo shall not 
die, (.) Lord : Thou hast ordaintnl them for judgment : and, 

O mighty God, thou hast I'stablishcd them for (jori'octioii.” 
(Hab. i. 12.) There was en<*,ouragemcut as Avell as humilia- 
tion in these words, and such was the object i)ro 2 )osed by the 
sermon founded on them. Strength Avas granted equal to 
the day. The words sj)oken were such as an Elijah or Jonah 
might address to a land over AAdiich God’s judgment was 
impending ; Avhilst at the same time, they conveyed en- 
couragement and ins])irc*d hope. The sins most prevalent 
in India were pointt'd out : — ^tho close connection with 
idolatry, the accumulating guilt resulting from it, the 
opium traffic, the recognition of caste, the neglect of 
the Lord’s Day, the j)rcAmlence of licentiousness, the 
deadly slumber of infididity, and the shortcomings of “ the 
sanctuarj’^.” Many grounds (jf hope were then suggested, if 
God’s people shoiflibbe brought to humblo themselves before 
Him, and to put aAvay the evil of their doings : and the 
whole address concluded with a most heart-stirring appeal 
to “ all sorts and conditions of men.” 

This was the last sermon publicly addressed to India by«,«. 
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the Bishop. The flame burnt brightly — then flickered — and 
went out. When printed, it was dedicated to Lord Canning, 
and accompanied by a short Pastoral Address, conveying 
the assurance that the day was so seriously and devoutly 
observed that the act of Ilumiliation before God might well 
hi considered National. 

The arrival of Lord Elgin, Sir Coliil Campbell, and Cap- 
tain Peel excited th6 Bishop’s lively attention at this time. 
He saw them all, and was inrited by Captain Peel to visit 
his noble vessel, the Shannon. This invitation he at once 
accepted; and went on board, accompanied by the Arch- 
deacon and his Chaplain. Captain Peel received him on 
the quarter-deck; and the moment he set foot on it, the 
band struck ttp its liveliest notes of welcome. The officers 
were then introduced, and amongst them the young mid- 
shipman, with the Victoria Cross uj)on his breast, who had 
bound up his captain’s wounded arm, under a heavy fire, at 
the siege of (Sebastopol. The sight of the sixty-eight 
pounders, constituting the Shannon* a armament, excited 
gr(‘.at interest; and, whilst the liihhop was viewing them 
with wonder, the shrill sound of the whistle called the four 
hundred men comprising the naval brigade, and preparing 
for active service in India, upon deck. Each man passed 
before the Bishop, cap in band, and a “ noble body of meii,” 
he said, they wore.” He addressed a few words to them, 
recommending religion as the “one thing needful,” and 
encouraging them to go fort^ and do their part in the 
deliverance of India, An allusion in his address to their 
gallant captain aroused their enthusiasm ; and, at tlio close, 
three spontaneous and hearty cheers were given “ for the 
Bishop.” He returned to Calcutta delighted with the visit. 

Now also, when the time seemed passed, a day of public 
national humiliation, in compliance with a numerously signed 
memorial, was proclaimed by the Government; and the 4th 
October fixed for its observance. 'The Bishop gladly pre- 
pared the proper forms; but he was too ill on the appointed 
day to take any public part in the sci*;v#ces. Referring to 
his illness, he says ; — “ Perhaps this attack is the last blessed 
summons to my Master’s presence. At all events it is sent 
to humble, empty, sanctify, to clear my heart from creature 
love, and make more room for Christ as the Lord of con- 
, science and the spring of joy.” 
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To stay, if possible, the progress of his malady, a trip <b sea 
was recommended : and on October 30th, he went on hoard 
the Framis Gordon steamer, accompanied by Dr. Webb, 
bound for the Sand-heads. Perhaps,” he says, ** it may » 

E lease God to make the trip conducive to my general health ; 

ut I do not^expcct much. The old building may be patcl^d 
up a little, but it is worn out. The order of nature fixes its 
speedy dissolution, ahd the purposes of the * only wise God * 
direct the time and the way.^* 

Soon after starting, the Francis Gordon was recalled by 
telegraph to attend upon the Safisparcil^ a noble sc^rew three- 
decker, of seventy-two guns, twelve of them sixty-eight 
pounders. Captain Astley Cooper Key : — the largest man- 
of-war which had ever ventured up the Hooghly, and an- 
chored off Calcutta. Her formidable appearance and tre- 
mendous guns had done much to cheer the timid and daunt 
the mutinous : and she was now on her way to China. 
AVTiilst the two vessels were anchored side by side on Satur- 
day evening, the chaplain of the 8ampareil came on board 
the Francis Gordon^ and begged the Bishop to visit and 
address his men on Sunday morning. He consented, and 
having breakfasted with Captain Key, divine service was 

S erformed on the quarter deck. One who was present 
escribes the scene as never to be forgotten. The venerable 
old Bishop, so feeble that he was obliged to be hoisted upon 
deck, and so frail that he seemed unequal to the duty, ad- 
dressed the men when prayers were ended, for some time. 
He sat in his chair, wore no robes, took no text : but dwelt 
upon four ppints. The first was. We have all souls to be 
saved. The second. We arc all sinners, and are lost milcss 
we find a Sa^’iour. The third. Our great concern is at once 
and without delay, to renounce our sins and to believe in 
Christ with a true and lively faith. The fourth, The Holy 
Spirit can alone regenerate and change our hearts and enable 
us to believe and walk in the way of God’s commandments 
from a principle of love : and the grace of tliis Holy Sx)irit 
must be sought in earnest prayer. The day was very sdltry ; 
there was not a Brftath of air ; and the .Bishop was much 
exhausted. But he spoke with great earnestness and power: 
and thus this gallant Captain and his ship's company heaigji 
what may be called his last words. ‘ He returned^ to Cal- 
cutta, appeared in the cathedral, hold an ordination, ex- 
poundedLm the pilot vessel : but these were the last words^ 
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spok<?ti in tlic ** groat congrogation/’ and tlioy contained tho 
substance of wliat lie had been teaching and preaching for 
fifty-six years. 

• Called back once and again, the steamer never reached 
the sea, and the llishop derived no benefit. He returned to 
CsjLeutta to hear of the relief of I-iucknow by Sir Colin 
Campbell, and of tho death of the renowned and lamented 
Havc'loiik : and tlum, when tho weathA* grew cold, and the 
disease still I'emaineA, ho was recoinnit'iided to leave Cal- 
cutta for a time, and establish himsidf in what was called 
the “deceiving Shi]>,” a vessel of four hundred tons, cruising 
about tlu' Sand-heads vutliiit'a range of seven miles, to re- 
ceive on board jnlots who have been in charge of vessels to 
and from Calcutta. Tho jdan was not unusual ; and the 
vessc'l was pro^nded with a skilful sui*geon, a good table, and 
comfortable acconimodation for invalids to whom sea-air 
was desirable. This expedient, or a trip tf) Singapore was 
deemed essential. “ I am disinclined to either of these 
course's,” said tho Bishop. “ At the age of eighty it seems 
cowardly and foolish to be gfdng about hunting after health. 
It is more becoming in a Cliristian Bishop to resign himself 
to tho Liord’s will, and die in his nest : and there is no place 
for comfort to be compared with home. But I must do 
what is right, and not follow my own will.” 

Accordingly after some little delaj’', ho prepared for his 
departure. lluriiig tho interval, and a little before and 
after, ho wrote a few letters t/> old friends — kind, gentle 
letters they vrei'e, breathing piety and humility. The first, 
to his old friend tho llcv- John "William Cunjiingham, is 
dated Nov. 20th. 

• A letter fallen as it were fnom tho skies, from my old 
and dear friend, arouses nil my torpid fc'clings ; and to -write 
to you I am resolved, whatever else I neglect. I am myself 
fast sliding off the platform into tho, dark abyss on either 
side ; hut not without a Divine hand hearing mo through 
tho gloomy valley of the shadow of death, and hope gilding 
the scene on the further shore. W heftier I have “ Chris- 
tidti^s ” or “ Hopeful’s ” experience at the departing hour. 
Intrust the bright messengers will be waiting for me, as 
ministering spirits, and under God’s appointment, to waft 
my spirit to the bosom of Him, whom not having seen, I 

-Jove ; in whom, though now I see him not, belie-ving, I 
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rejoice.” I cannot quite' finisli the text. I have always 
taken very low ground. ^ It is generally safer than the 
higher. Well, the truth is, I have now had pressing upon 
luc the native disease of diarrhoea for three mouths, or’ 
more : and in my eightieth year, mind and body are cltbte, 
incapable of thought and action, only floating down Sie 
stream. I have noj preached at the Cathedral since July 
24th — the very sermon on “ humiliatioD and hf)pe,” which 
I desired my son to send to you. Still God is with me, and 
I cheerfully sink into Ilis patcriiiil arms ! 

‘ I am much gratified wth the “ Christian Observer.” 
You have evidently i‘aised its tone. God only be 2>i“aiscd ! 

^Farewell, beloved brother. The Lord bless you and 
yours, and also dear Francis.^ ^ 

The next letter is to ISIrs. Pearson, the 'v^ddow of his 
earliest friend, the late Dean of Salisbury ; and is dated 
Nov. 24th. 

‘ I cannot allow your sweet favour just received, to remain 
a single post, without assuring you of the extreme pleasure 
A\'hicli the account of my old and endeared friend’s last days 
aftbrded me. It was, indeed, a Christian’s end ; and must 
be a source of inexhaustible comfort to you and your family 
during the remainder of your struggle through this troubled 
life to another and a better. 

‘ How rich and endless arc the mercies of God in the 
atoning sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ to us, miserable 
sinners that we are — rebels— traitors in arms against His 
Sovereign Majesty, and deserving nothing but His just 
wrath. The more does Ilis grace shine forth conspicuously, 
in turning us from darkness into light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God ; and the morg is His upholding and 
recovering mercy displayed in restoring our souls, and lead- 
ing us back into the jiaths of righteousness for His name’s 
sake. • 

‘ Oh ! to END WELL, as my beloved friend has inyieed 
done. I shall no^i,bc long after him. In my eightieth year 
the seeds of death are fast maturing, and a long wcakeniijg 
indisposition is laying mo so prostrate, mind and body, that 
even this hasty note is an effort almost beyond my strength. 
May I follow my dear friend in his last hours, as he followed 
Chnst. There is no other Saviour. His atoning blood and 
justifying righteousness. His sanctifying Spirit and renewal^ 
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of the heart, are my religion. I hare no other. My study 
is mjr Bible ; and my labour is to cleanse myself from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
• fear of God. 

‘ My love in Christ Jesus to Charles and all your circle, 
I Ji#eg your prayers, that I may hold out to the end, and not 
from any fear of death, fall away from pim.^ 

The third is to i)r. Dealtry, Bishop of Madras, dated 
December 5th. 

* You will have hoard ho^ impossible it is for me to come 
to Madras, even privately, and as an invalid. Such is God’s 
will, to which ^it is, I hope, my desire, as I am sure it is my 
duty, to bow with filial trust and joy. Dr. Webb’s advice 
now drives me to the Sand-heads, in order to avoid the 
bitter cold in December. What the result of this flight 
may be is with God ; but at my extreme age I don’t expect 
much. No ; I hope I am looking for a city of habitation, 
whose builder and maker is God.’ 

The last is of the same date to Dr. Harding, Bishop of 
Bombay. 

fear I must say I cannot hope to see Bombay this 
.winter. But to one in his eightieth year, all is gracious 
and merciful on the part of my adorable God and Saviour. 
The wonder is that in my twenty-sixth year of residence 
I am so well. Indeed, God’s blessings are innumerable. 
My cup runneth over. Tlie burden and shame i>f my heart 
is sin, indwelling sin, corruption of motives, the dregs of a 
long life at the bottom of the cup, defiling the memory 
and imagination. The atoning blood, however, and the 
sanctifying grace of my^adorable Saviour arc my hope, my 
trust, my joy, my sure confidence. I am still in the epistle 
to the Romans (chap. vii. 14, to chap. viii. 4). My anxiety 
and nrayer is, as good Father Scott used to say, that I 
MAY HND .WELL ; and that Christ may b^ magnified in my 
body both in life and death. God bo fncrciful (through a 
propitiation) to me sinner : this, I hope, will be my last 
prayer. I beg the benefit of your prayers, and those of all 
your clergy, for my departing spirit, whenever God may 
call me to that house not made with hands, eternal in the 
►«»i?^avons.” ’ 
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On Deccmbor 14tli, the Bishop was received by Captain 
Bansom on board the brig Oui^y and remained there for 
fourteen days, surrounded by every comfort and alleviation 
of which his case admitted. At first he seemed to rally.. 
He was able to take gentle exercise, ^ j pursue his habitual 
studies, and to feel interest in the ' jirring events occuriing 
in India. “If I had health,'' he wrote, “wHicif I 

l^VE NOT, I SHOUj!d ATTEMPT SOMETHING, BEFORE I PUT 
OFF THIS TABERNACLE. BuT God’S ^^ILL BE DONE.” All 
on board were assembled each day at five o’clock for evening 
prayers, and on the second lesson appointed for the day he 
made many striking cxpositor^i remarks, and strong appeals 
to conscience. On the Sundays, also, and on Christmas 
Day, he joined in divine service, and spoke briefly from 
•appropriate texts. Tlie improvement, however, had been 
rather apparent than real. The disease continued unabated, 
lie got weaker and lost flesh. Appetite feiled and his sleep 
dep^ed from him: and on December 27th, when addressing 
the officers present, he told them truly that they would hear 
his voice no more. 

Attacked with fever, and feeling very ill, he held a con- 
sultation with the Captain and others, and resolved to return 
at once to Calcutta. On the Sunday night he fell out of his 
cot, though the vessel was at anchor, and the sea calm. The 
Captain heard him, and ran at once to his succour. No bad 
result followed ; nor could he himself account for it. His 
only remark to his chaplain was, “ I wonder how it hap- 
pened.” . 

On Monday a steamer appeared in sight, but not being 
the one expected, the Bishop was asked whether he would 
avail himself of the opportunity, or wait. “ I am in your 
hands. Captain,” he replied, “ I leave the decision with 
you.” The steamer was signalled for, and proved to be the 
Harbinger from Madras. The Bishop and his chaplain 
were kindly received at * once, and sped on their way to 
Calcutta. He was very weak : — “ I feel like a log on the 
water,” was his expression, “ I can neither read nor think.” 

About three i’ciock, the vessel anchored off the gh&t ; 
and the Bishop, in a very helpless state* was lowered ddwn 
the side, and borne quicldy to the Palace. ^ 

He was thenceforth under the care of Archdeacon Pratt 
and Dr. Webb, and the materials of the subsequent narra- 
tive are derived from their accounts. Seven letters hq^ 
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1)0011 ;wTitten to the Archdeacon during his absence^ and tho 
last, dated Dec. 26 th, ended as follows : — 


' I am surrounded with undeserved alleviations. God is 
‘ve^ good. I know that all is under Ilis infinitely wise 
guidance. I have nothing to do hut 

** To praise him for all that is past. 

And trust him for all that*s to come.*’ ^ 

t 

* But my powers of body nud mind fail me, there is no 
collection of thoughts, no power of meditation. I seem to 
he waiting for the instant e^nJiing of the Lord, for whom 
I long, to whom I look for piird(»n and grace, and on whom 
ONLY I rely for time and eternity.’ 

\ - 

Ilis return had hecn anxiously expected, and it was 
hoped tliat the henefit derived from the change would 
yet appear ; hut God appointed otherwise. The end was 
at hand. 

He looked very wom on his arrival. Dr. "Wehh pro- 
nounced him seriously ill, and recognised in tho symptoms 
an attack of pericarditis of a rheumatic or gouty character, 
which would 2)1 ’ovg mortal. Tlie probahlo si‘at of the 
disease was mentioned to him ; and his attention was called 
to an attack of a similar ehara(?ter in time past. But he 
did not recollect it, and said with one of his peculiar looks 
and gc'stures, “ I don’t hclievc, doctor, T have had anything 
the matter with my heart in my^hfe.” 

I feel,” was his expression aftcn\nrds, “as if I could 
slip out of life at any moment.” “That feeling is ifistiiictivo,” 
was the reply ; “ it indicates a real truth. The heart is 
embarrassed in its movements, and death may take place 
at any time.” 

A blister was applied, and in the morning he was hotter. 
And so often had he risen even from the gates of death, 
that hope was not abandoned. • 

Af^r breakfast he asked tho Archdeacon to pray with 
him, but a fit of coughing so violent and Continuous came 
on,«that he was obliged to defer it ; and in the course of the 
morning sent for his chaplain to road the Bible, which, ho 
saM, he wished ** to get into his heart.” 

The 31st was a quiet day. lie seemed more comfortable, 
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and gave the Arolidcacoii some letters to read. But after a 
little conversation he turned wearily away from the subject. 
He was recommended to seek rest in sleep ; but before 
attempting it be called for prayer, and the expression 
“none but Christ” liaving been used, he stretclicd out his* 
feeble arms and with deep emotion exclaimed, ‘‘Ah! t^at 
is all I want ; and all I have.” In the afternoon he sat for 
some short time in*thc verandah, conversing quietly with 
Mrs. Pratt on a variety of subjeefs. » In the evening ho 
remembered that it was the last day of the year, and 
begged his chaj)lain to read his portion of Scott’s comment 
— the last four chapters of the^Book of llcvclation. 

This night he had nt) slcnq) ; and the medicine given to 
induce it havi4g tailed, h(i remained in a dreamy half- 
wandering mood for a while, seeming disin^dined to s])oak. 
On seeing his medical attendant, however, be roused him- 
self, and expn'ssc'd deep gratitude to God who had so 
ordered events that the old chronic disease, to which he had 
boon subject, and which was so much to be dreaded, ha*! 
not appeared. He sat up and wn’ote an order for two 
hundred rupees as a donation to the df)ctor’s Xative Hos- 
])iial : but found it a painful elfort. He struck his hand 
upon liis chest, and exclaimed, “ These old castle W'alls are 
tuinhling down.” lie then addl'd, “ I tliiuk last night I 
W’us in ‘ the valley,’ doctor : the valley of the shadow of 
death : and I think so still.” Then, after a pause, “ I 
Avoiidcr if ray Master has any more w'ork for me to do here. 
Ah ! doctor, you cannot ^ell me that.” He thou related 
a strange dream ho had had : — “ I thought I wns going 
to preach once again ; and wdth more than usual diffi- 
culty I mounted the staii-s ; hut, whi'ii arrived at the 
top I found the pulpit was cut off, and I could not get 
in. There was more of ^it; but my memory is gone — 
gone.” 

lie expressed a wish this day that all books and letters 
should be kept from him, and that the servants should have 
orders accordingly. The Archdeacon was surprised.; for 
all business couAnunications had been purj)osely withheld. 
But the matter was explained by his 'turning round and 
taking from the bedside “Livingstone’s travels,” -which the 
bookseller had sent, and the servants delivered. “ I canffot 
read this book,’* ho said, “ but it is a first-rate book by a 
first-rate man.” He had evidently been glancing over, and 
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trying^ to read it in his old way ; and had found the effort 
too great. 

It was the first day of the new year, and he called upon 
his chaplain to read three chapters of the Book of Genesis. 
After listening to the account of the Creation and the Fall 
of *lnan, he said, “The difficulties raised and felt by some 
as to the account given of the Creation, are nothing to me. 
But I wish to be deeply humbled by a view of the fallen 
state of man.** “ I thank you,** he added, holding out his 
hand, “ for having read : it has been refreshing to me.** 
They parted — and met no more. 

Whilst the Archdeacon wa& attending morning service at 
the cathedral, the Bisho-p sent a little paper across to him 
with these 'words written on it: — “Januaiy 1st, 1858. 
Bishop*s New f'ear’s offering, 200 rupees. D. C.** After 
service was over, it was explained to him that it had not 
been usual to administer the Holy Communion in the 
cathedral at the Feast of the Circumcision ; and that his 
alms therefore had not been needed. “Give it, then,** 
he said, “as you see best, in whole or in portions ; it is my 
offering to any object you may choose.** 

In the afternoon, when the doctor called for the second 
time, there was “ more of the shadow gathering round 
him.** He felt distressed at the failure of memory and 
loss of power. He asked for the date of the new year, 
liooking at his watch, he let it fall, broke the glass, and 
stopped the action of the repeater : this troubled him a 
gooa deal. He showed a reluctance to have anything done 
for him which he had been accustomed to do fijr himself : 
and when a cup of tea was held to his mouth, he refused 
to drink. The sense of his own extreme weakness seemed to 
agitate him ; and when the doctor expressed sympathy, and 
said he would send for somo pomegranates, to quench his 
thirst, he said, “ You don*t think I care about thirst ! ** 

The very last words written by his 'dying band were sent 
in by ^ servant to the Archdeacoii*s room about half-past 
seven o’clock this evening. He had evidehtly intendea to 
make the usual daily entry in his private note-book ; for 
the words, faintly written on a new page, are as follows : — ■ 
“Frid. Jan. 1, 1858 ;** but, finding probably the book too 
heavy, or his weakness too great, he took a shoot of gaper 
from table by his side, and wrote the words of whLcE a 
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fac- simile is annexed. It will be perceived that a pert, bo 
it one word, or more, is unintelligible ; but the most pro- 
bable rendering is this : — 

“No. 17. Bishoi)’s private notes. Jan. 1st. Friday* 
evening, 7i p.m. All going on well ; but I am dead almost. 
D. C. (Daniel Calcutta) . I'irm in hope.'* » 

» 

These words were partially, but not^completely tom from 
the sheet. Jh’obably, even for this, his strength sufKced not ; 
and he sent it as it was into the Archdeacon’s room to be 
entered in the book. ^ 

The Archdeacon at once went to him ; and, about the 
same time, the doctor arrived for the third visit. lie talked 
to the latter about his largo family and private affiiirs, and 
prospects of retirement. “Ah! ten children: well, God 
bless you, God bless j’ou all.” These wOre the last words 
th(^ doctor heard him speak. 

Conversation on religious subjects followed with the Arch- 
deacon. The Bishop said he liad been pondering on those 
glorious chapters in the Epistle to the Ilebrews which ho 
had lately read and (expounded at family prayers; and which, 
it appears, had not oidy deeply imprc'ssed his own mind, 
but the niinds of all who lieard his glowing exposition. 
Some of the topics tlum dwell ujion w(Te repeated in order 
to save his mind the fatigue of thought and recollection ; 
and sleep was reconiniended. But he was restless and 
sleepless ; and, about half-past ten, sent for the Arclideacon, 
and resumed the conversation. It lasted for an hour. 
Several times the Bishop said, “Good night,” then called 
him back,* and began to converse again. “I thought I 
should just like to see you before you went to bed. There- 
fore I sent for you. You don’t seem much interested in 
those English letters which I lent' you to read.” “ Indeed 
I was,” said the Archdeacon, “ but, when I returned them, 
you were too weary to talk much.” “ They were a great 
delight to me. How graphic Josiah’s description of his visit 
to the dear Archbishoj), was it not ? ” 

Conversation then turned upon the Archbishop ; find, on 
the plans recently devised for obtaining a coadjutor-Bishop ; 
and he alluded to what he had said about it in his Ihst 
letter home. Through the whole conversation he spoke with 
difS-Culty and hesitation, as if something was in his mouth. 
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But iis mind was clear and cloudless. Little did the Arch- 
deacon, that true Mend of nineteen years’ standing, realise 
the fact that he was then talking to a dying man, and that 
this was the last flickering of the light of former days. He 
*was about to leave once more, when, in a marked and em- 
phatic manner, the Bishop said, “ My love to you ; ” and 
gawe him his hand to kiss ; adding, “ My love to Mrs. Pratt 
also, ten thousand times heaped up.” We all love you, 
my Lord,” wds the *reply, ‘‘ and pity you in your weak- 
ness; but rejoice in your firm faith.” “Ah ! I am like old 
Father Scott,” he said; and added many humiliating remarks 
about himself, showing that tthe broken heart and contrite 
spirit was the sacrifice he was offering to God. He was 
reminded how much Di^fine grace had done for him ; and 
that “the bleed of Christ cleanseth from aU sin.” He 
seemed to take the comfort ; but, referring to former conver- 
sations in which he had strongly deprecated the readiness 
with which some take that text without the context, he s^d, 
“ Ah ! yes ; but remember it is for those who ‘ walk in the 
light.’ ” “ There is no perfection,” said the Archdeacon, 
“ on this side the grave. You have walked ‘ in the light,’ 
and may claim the promise.” 

He then with difficulty opened the desk at his side, and 
made the Archdeacon read the last paragraph of his letter 
to his children at home. He reminded him that Monday 
next was the day appointed for the vestry meeting : — “ I fear 
I cannot be there,” he said, “ buf you will manage it all for 
me, will you not?” He was asked, “Do you feel any 
pain?” “None whatever,” was the reply. Occasionally 
nis mouth was moistened with an orange as it got parched ; 
and some of Dr. Webb’s pomegranates were the last things 
tendered to him. “Now you had better go : ” he said, as 
thte night drew on, “ I only tliought I shoudd like to see you 
once again before you retired.” He was asked to send a 
summons at any time during the night if he wanted any- 
thing, and was then recommended to compose himself to 
sleep.* “ Si.EEP,” he replied, “ I am asleep already. I 
AM talking in my SLEEP.” Remarkable? words ! Death 
in rhis case was felt without being realised. It was the 
“sleep of death.” 

As the Archdeacon was rising early In the morning^ to 
rait the sick room, a servant came running to call him. 
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Througb. the night, it appeared, tlie Bishop had been Some- 
what restless as aforetime. *At half-past five in the morning 
he had his usual cup of tea : and the bearer, at his wish, 
combed the few thin white hairs which were to bim «a# 
crowm of glory.” He then lay down again, and seemed to 
fall into a dose. IBs old and faithful Sirdar, the man -v^ho 
had assisted him when fallen in the verandah the year 
before, sat with the other servants, ;^ust inside the door, 
waiting and watching. As time passed on, they were all 
struck with the unusual stillness — ^not a sound was heard — 
not a movement made — aU was silent and motionless. At 
length they became frightened? and one ran for help. The 
Archdeacon hurried to the room, and found the Bishop 
lying calm, and apparently unconscious. Doubtful whether 
what he saw was life or death, and unwilling to utter a 
disturbing word, he instantly knelt dowm, ^ind offered up the 
prayer appointed by the Church for a departing soul — 
“Wash it in ttel)lood of that immaculate Lamb that was 
slain to take aw^ay the sins of the world, that whatever 
defilements it may have contracted in the midst of this 
miserable and naughty world, through the lusts of the 
flesh or the whiles of Satan, being purged away, it may be 
presented pure and without spot before Thec.'^ 

Then rising from his knees, he kissed the pale cold cheek, 
and sought for any lingering signs of life. But none ap- 
peared. Without a struggle, or a sigh, the soul had left its 
earthly tenement : and in 4hat hour the Master had granted 
the oft repeated prayer, that his servant might “end well.” 

Soon a little group of mourners stood around the lifeless 
body. It lay upon a couch in the study where so many 
hours had been passed, surrounded by books and papers ; 
the eyes closed, the features calm, the hands gently crossed 
upon the breast. On a table by his side stood the desk so 
lately opened by his trembling hands. There also lay the 
broken watch, the unfinished letter, and the oft-read Bible. 
It was a sight ii^cxpressibly affecting to those loving friends, 
and sent them at bnee to the throne of, grace, and the God 
of all comfort. Thanksgivings mingled with their praybrs. 
They thanked God for having taken to Himself the souj of 
the departed in such perfect peace, and prayed that they 
might follow hiiA, as he had followed Christ. Then rising 
from their knees, they went to dutj\ » 
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Ldhg before the narrative of these events reached Eng- 
land, the electric telegi’aph had’Hashcd across both sea and 
land seven words of mournful import, which, mingled with 
.tidings of enemies subdued and victories gained, sufficed to 
fill many hearts with grief and many eyes with tears. It 
anfiounced the fact, that “ Tiie Bishop of Calcutta died 
January Second.” 

No further intelligence arrived for many days : and full 
confirmation of the sad tidings was not obtained till Febru- 
ary 14th, which was the day fixed for funeral and comme- 
morative services in Islington. On that day the parish 
church was hung in black, tlVe bells rung muffled peals, the 
family assembled, and immense congregations, clad in 
mourning garb, came together to listen to three admirable 
and affecting sfirmons, preached by Dr. Sumner, Bishtm of 
"Winchester ; the .Bev. Ileniy Venn ; and the Ilov. tfohn 
Hambleton. These sermons, which bore in turn upon the 
episcopal, missionary, and ministerial character of the ae- 
ceased j)rclate, were full of interesting details, and were 
subsequently printed. 

In India, the Governor-General was at once informed of 
the Bishop’s death : and on the same day an extraordinary 
Gazette appeared, containing the following tribute from his 
own pen : — 

“DEATH OF BISHOP WILSON.” 

“Fout WiLLiAK, Home Departmeet, EccLEsfIfeTiCAL. 

2 nd January , 1858. 

“ Notification. — ^With deep sorrow the Bigli^ Honour- 
able the Governor-General in Council publicly notifies the 
death this morning of the Bight Beverend Daniel Wilson, 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. , 

After a career of pious Cliristian usefulness as Metro- 
politan, extending through a quarter of a century, marked 
by a zeal which age could not chill, apd by an open-handed 
charity and liberality which have rarely been equalled, this 
venerable Prelate has closed his lon^ life, Reaving a name 
to be remembered and honoured th^ougho^lt British India. 

'•^The Governor-General in Council requests that the 
Pr^cipal Officers of Govemmcait, Civil and Military, and 
all who may desire to take this opportunity to mark their 
respect for the memory of the deceased Bishop, will attend 
« sad ceremony of his interment* 
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** The flag of Fort William will be hoisted half-mast *high 
at sunrise on the morning df Monday, the 4th of January, 
which will be the day of the funeral. 

“By command of the Right Honourable the Governor- a 
General in Council. 

“ Cecil Beadon.' 

^ Secretary to the Government of India.'' 

Funerals in India take place commonly and of necessity 
without delay : and a morning’s death requires an even- 
ing’s burial. But in the prcisent case it was resolved, with 
certain precautions, to postpone^ the interment for two days. 
It took place accordingly on the 4th January: and about 
4 o’clock, P.M., the coffin was removed from the Palace to the 
Cathedral. It was bonie by twelve English^ sailors, picked 
men, of good repute, belonging to II.M.3. lloUpiiry then 
lying in the river: and was followed by the Governor- 
Geheral, tlu' Lieutenant-Govemor, the Members of Council, 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Secretaries, many 
Cbnl and Military Officers, almost all the Clergy and Mis- 
sionaries, and a large concourse of people of all classes. 
The Archdeacon was chief mourner. The Cathedral Chap- 
lains performed the funeral service. The sad wailing notes 
of the organ, at its conclusion, added to the solemnity 
of the occasion ; and, though the crowd was immense, the 
quiet demeanour of all was admirable. The coffin was 
dcposijicd in the vault under the Communion precinct, and 
every one present vied vdth each other in having a pai’ting 
look at its last resting-place, and seemed impressed with 
deep grief -at the loss they had sustained. 

The representatives of public opinion, differing on aU other 
points, agreed in paying tribute to the worth of the de- 
parted, and doing honour to his memory : and many 
extracts might be given from the Bengal Ilurkaru, the 
Friend of Indian the Calcutta Intelligencer y and other peri- 
odicals, speaking “ good of his name.” 

N or was America wanting in her tribute. She mourned over 
the extinction of,“ one of the great lights of the Churcii here 
below,” and wonddred “upon whom his.mantle would fall.” 

The Bishop of Madras preached a funeral sermon in*his 
Cathedral, which ho repeated in Calcutta on the 20th 
February, 1858, when called to the temporary charge of the 
vacant diocese. He bore the following eloquent testimony 
to the deceased » 
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I beKeve, as a clear, simple, and forcible expounder of 
tbe Word of God, and an amb^sador to enforce its claims 
upon tbe hearts and consciences of men, he has hardly left 
Jan equal in the Church of Christ, and his popularity never 
waned. To within a short period of his deam his natural 
powers were unabated, and the same attractive influence 
attended his^ ministry to the last ; and in the sermons he 
has left behind him,, published a very snort time before his 
death, there is the same power and vigour as formerly, if 
not more so ; so that * ho being dead yet speaketh.’ 

^ ** I scarcely think it would be modest in me to speak of 
him in the discharge of his Episcopal functions. It would 
be the less animadverting on the greater, the pupil on the 
master. I would only observe that I believe, as an authori- 
tative and public teacher, he was seldom if ever excelled : 
as a ruler and Governor in the Church he was blessed with 
a high order of administrative talent, and has done more to 
enlarge and consolidate the Church in India than all his 
predecessors, and that his moral qualifleations were such as 
to commend themselves to the imitation of ministers and 
people. I could hardly add more, I could not say less. 

*‘Most of the voluntary Societies for the promotion of 
truth which are now at work throughout this country, have 
either been raised through his unbounded generosity and 
energy, or had an impulse given to them which has raised 
them to the efficiency which they possess. The Chaplains 
and Missionaries have been more tnan doubled through his 
exertions ; and the Churches throughout the Bengal Presi- 
dency multiplied at least tenfold under his watchful care, 
zeal, and benevolence. But his great work, ard that on 
which his heart was fully bent, and which he believed 
would give a status to religion in this country which it never 
yet possessed, was the new Cathedral in Calcutta. To that 
building he devoted from his own resources at least two lacs 
and a quarter of rupees, and labour and trouble more than 
can be conceived. 1 believe that his heart was single in 
what he did, and that God will not wipe out this love and 
enlarged liberality for Ilis House and the i^prvices thereof. 

In a word, his life has been spent in honouring God by 
manifesting the influence of Christian principles in his own 
co|jduct and experience, and by urging the ministers of 
religion and all Christian people to spread the blessings of 
the Gospel to every creature under heaven. For this end 
< al? that God gave hiim both of mind and body, of spiritual 
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gifts and graces, of wordly substance, and influence of posi- 
tion, have been consecrated to the service of his God and 
Saviour : and I bcKeve no living man has been in God’s 
mercy more successful in their application. He Ifas beer^ 
pre-eminently a blessing to India.” 

A 

The archdeacon of Calcutta, also, and most of the chap- 
lains throughout India, following Ins example, j)reached 
funeral sermons on the occasion. 

Individual testimonies, also, were not wanting, and two 
brief extracts may be admitted from public letters written 
by Dr. Duff and Mr. Wylie.^ Both being members of the 
Free Church of Scotland, their testimony is at least impar- 
tial. Dr. Duft* says 

*‘It is not for me- to attempt to delineate the character 
and labours of such a man. And yet I should be false to 
my own convictions, and a traitor to the great cause of the 
communion and brotherhood of saints, were I to pass over 
in silence the dcpai*ture from amongst us of such a ‘ master 
in Israel.’ When he arrived here a quarter of a century 
ago, ho was in the very zenith of his powers of active useful- 
ness ; and certainly few men have toiled more, or to more 
good purpose. Naturally endowed with great energies of 
mind and body— energies, in his case, happily sanctified and 
consecrated exclusively to the promotion of God’s glory, — 
he kept all around him in a st&te of constant friction and 
glow. About his manner .of speech and action there were 
some peculiarities, and oven eccentricities, which might have 
proved fat^l to the credit and influence of a more ordinary 
man ; but in him, like the somewhat corresponding qualities 
in Rowland HiU, they served only to impart a certain spicy 
zest to all his appeai’ances, alike public and private. While 
fondly and conscientiously attached to the government and 
discipline of his own Church, he had a large catholic heart, 
which eagerly embrace^ and sympathised with whatever was 
really good, holy, or excellent in the membership of any 
other. ^ ^ 

Besides his services in the cause qf Christ generally, 
those which he rendered to the cause of Missions must eVer 
be*conspicuous. The evangelisation of the world at larg^, 
and of India in particular, was ever uppermost in his heart 
as a subject of prayer and exhortation. Under this head, 
perhaps, his most notable achievement was the authoritativ:3 

M H 
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repudiation and ejection of tlic Caste system from the Native 
Churches of Southern India. His task was all the more 
difficult from its having been tolerated in modified forms by 
l^wartz and his associates, and treated and connived at as a 
civil rather than a religious institution by the gentle Heber 
andphis successors in the Indian Episcopate. But the prin- 
ciple of Caste being evil and heathenish to the very core, 
and entering into the very essence of Hindooism, did not 
fail, however guardeCl and fenced, gradually to issue in 
intolerable practical abuses. With these Bishop Wfison 
was called upon, at an early period of his career, officially 
to grapple ; and it redounds ito his eternal credit that he 
did so m a Josiah-like style. Having fairly mastered the 
subject, and satisfied himself of its utterly anti-Christian 
character, he ptoposed no mere half-measures — no merely 
modifying limitary regulations. No ! his firm and resolute 
decree was, that Iho system must be extirpated, root and 
branch, from the membership of the Native Churches, or 
the members of the Native Churches must be ejected from 
their bosom, until they heartily abjured and flung out the 
evil thing from among them. This decree swept through 
the Churches like the blast of a hurricane through an ancient 
forest. All that was crazy with age, or gnawed into cankers, 
or crusted with the moss of rottenness, fell before it. But 
the cause of truth and righteousness was all the better for 
the clearance. And the future sons and daughters of Indians 
expurgated Churches will rise up to bless the memory of 
Bishop Wilson.” ' , 

Mr. Wylie says : — ^ 

“As an expositor of Scripture, I never met his equal. 
In private life, I am sure that few men ever shone more. 
It was a great enjoyment to be with him alone, and to listen 
to the constant flow of wisdom in practical observations on 
things past and present, intermingled yrith racy and famihar 
anecdotes of great men long departed,^ by which you seemed 
to be introduced into their very company aiid friendship. . . • 
Tlift active mind w£is continually gathcring^ufi fresh materials. 
TTff always had his* Bible, his hymn-book, some classical 
aidhor, some of the best periodicals, some old standard 
vmter, and at least one new publication, at hand, for dauy 
reading ; and I do not think there was a man in all India 
of equal industry, even when he was within six weeks of his 
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end, and was in his eightieth year. ... In his last hoifts, he 
spoke to Archdeacon Pratt* in terms of th% most affecting 
humility and self-condemnation; utterly renouncing every 
vain hope, and casting himself prostrate before the "cross of, 
Christ. The Archdeacon reminded him of the assurance, 
that ‘ the blood of J esus Christ cleansetb from all sin ; ’ but 
he instantly said, * Ah ! but, my dear friend, we have tall&d 
of that before. Yoh must take it wi^i the context, — it is 
for those who are “walking in the light!”' And justly 
did Mr. Pratt comfort him wth the testimony, that he had 
so striven to walk.” 

■» 

It need scarcely be added, tliat Bishop’s College, and the 
various Committees of religious societies in Calcutta, were 
prompt in recording the lf)ss they had siastained by the 
ilishop's death ; and these sentiments werii fully indorsed by 
the Parent Societies at home. 

When Bishop Cotton, the successor whom Cod was pleased 
to appoint to take up the staff fallen from Bishop Wilson's 
hands, first touched at Ceylon on his way to his now diocese, 
he was met with mingled congratulations and regrets. The 
address which he received from the Clergy of that island, 
said 

*‘On the excellence of your predecessor, whom it has 
pleased God to remove from among us, after a life as re- 
markable in such a climate for its prolonged duration as 
for its unwearied dcvotioi% to the service of his heavenly 
M aster, and in blessing to the Church at large, this is neither 
the time nor phico to dwell: Ilis memory will long be 
cherished by us. lie still lives among us by his good works, 
and has left in his character and example a rich inheritance 
to all time, which those wl)o follow him, if they may not be 
able to surpass, will thankfully both reverence and emulate.” 
» 

Besides these affectionate tributes to the departed, it was 
deemed right that some lasting memorial of him shoidd be 
raised : and in Iq^in steps wore immediately taken for placing 
his portrait in the*town Hall of Calcutta, and for founding 
four scholarships in the High School. Soon afterwards the 
idea of a Native Pastorate Fund was suggested by the R§v. 
Mr. French of A^a : the object being to raise funds in com- 
memoration of Bishop Wilson, for the support of a native 
ministry in connection with Church of England Missions. 

M v 2 
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The 2i.rchdeacon who had suggested the first object, warmly 
patronised tho#second also wht-n proposed, lloth are of 
great importance to the interests of India, and deserving of 
the support of all by whom the name of Bishop Wilson is 
held dear.* 

• Tn England also a subscription was simultaneously opened 
for the erection of some Memorial in Islington, which might 
serve to prove the tfuth of the inspired word: — that “the 
righteous shall be held in everlasting remembrance.'' 

Extracts from the Bishop’s last Will and Testament will 
fitly conclude this chapter. It is a striking document, and 
ill perfect harmony with all that has Ix'i'ii said in this Bio- 
graphy. It sets, as it were, his seal to all those great trutlis 
he held and taught through life, manifests unfeigned 
humility and stjlf- abasement before God, and scatters charity 
with no sparing hands. 

Thus it commences : — 


“ In the name op the IIoey and Undivided Tbinity, 
Father, Son, and IIoj.y Ghost. 

“ This is the east Wile and Testament of me, the 
Right Reverend Fat)ier in God, Daniel \Yii«on, Doctor of 
Divinity, by Divine permission Lord Bishop o^ Calcutta, and 
Metropolitan in India. I desire first humbly to commend my 
soul to that most gracious Father of mercies, who hath, as 
I humbly trust, saved me, and calked mo with an holy 
calling, not according to my w<^>rks, but according to his 
own pu^iase and grace which was given mo in Christ Jesus 
before the Avorld began, and I desire and hope at the day of 
judgment to bo found in Christ, not having mine own 
righteousness, which is of the law, but that wliich is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God 
by faith. I renounce all the fruits of holiness and good 
works which I have in any measure produced, as any the 
least ground whatever of my justification before the tribunal 


* The portrait here referred to ia that which 8taiir]8 as the Frontispiece 
to this work. It was painted by Glaxton, when te visited^ India, shortly 
^fpre the Bishop’s death. It was brought home aud placed in the Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Academy. The vessel which carried it back to Calcutta was 
losf at the mouth of the Hooglily, and the picturo disappeared.^ But, in soiue 
strange way, if appeared again in the bazaar ; and, admitting of entire 
reparation, now graces the Town Hall, with the portraits of other eminent 
men. Happily, a single photograph was taken by Claxton before he parted 
wiJi the original picture : and from that our engraving was taken. 
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of God, as they have sprung only from the grace of Clirigt and 
the operations of his 8pirit„and have been so defiled with sin 
as to be utterly unworthy in themselves of the divine accept- 
ance. I die as I have lived from my youth up, in the com- 
munion of the Protestfiiit Peforined Episcopal and Apostolical* 
Church of England and Ireland, and 1 hold and follow npw, 
as I have ever done, the doctrine and discipline of that 
Church, according t» the mind of the first llefomiers, and in 
the plain, grammatical, natural, and full sense of the Articles, 
Liturgy, and Homilies thereof ; and secondly, I commend 
my body to the Almighty bauds of my gracious Sa\dour, in 
humble hoj)C of a joyful I’esurfcction to eternal life. Next, 
I ajmoint as executors to act in the t'xecution of my Will in 
England or elsewhere, except in India, my dear son, the 
llev. Daniel Wilson, Yicar of Islington, iiv the county of 
!Middlesox; my son-in-law, the llev. Josiah Bateman, Vicar 
of Huddersfield, in the county of York; and John Symes, 
Esquire, of Ecmchurch Street, Loudon, Solicitor. And I 
appoint as executors of my Will in India, and not else- 
^^'horo, the llev. John Hiairy Pratt, M.A., and now Arch- 
deacon of Calcutta; llobert hlolloy, of Calcutta, Esquire; 
and Allan ‘Webb, of the Bengal Medical Service, at present 
resident in Calcutta, Es(]^uire. I desire that if I die in 
India, my body may bo interred in the vault which has 
been erected under tin* Communion table of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Calcutta, but if I die in England, then that my 
body may be interred in my own family vault in Islington 
Church, where my late iiipst beloved wife, now with God, 
is interred ; and I direct that my funeral be as private as 
possible, and that a plain mm>il tablet, without ornament, 
bo phicod on the walls of the Comniunion table in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and in Bishop’s College Chapel at Calcutta, 
and also in the Churchy of St. Mary’s, Islington, simply 
recording my name, time of birth, and period that I was 
Vicar of Islington and Bishop of Calcutta, and date ef 
death, and nothing more ; and that under this inscription 
the following words be engraven, ** *0 ©coy, iKdaOrjTL fioi 
(Luke xviii. 13.*) • 

After various bequests of a private character, he leqves 
to the Bishop of Calcutta and the Archdeacon of Calcutta for 

^ The Greek waa selected doubtless because of the stronger emphasis 
attaching to the confession of sin ; and ot the Propitiation involved in the merc^ 
sought for. — See p. 516. m 
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the time being, all his books deposited in the Cathedral 
and the Palfujc, and numberings more than eight thousand, 
for the use of St. Paul’s Cathedral for ever ; and also the 
large clcx^k and inkstand i)resentcd to him by the Parish- 
ioners of Islington, 
e 

Also to his successors, Pishops of Calcutta, ho bequeaths 
his iron chest, silver plate, jdated wares linen, china, glass, 
household furniture, V.arriages, and robes of office, to be 
used at pleasure and handed down in succession. 

The following legaci('s are, then bequeathed ns tokens of 
his esteem, or in recognition of past services. Partaking 
thus of a public character they may fairly be enumerated : — 


Kupees. 

To the Bishop of Winchester for the Additional 

Curates Aid Society . . . . . . 1000 

To the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of 

the Gospel in Foreign Parts .... 1000 

To the Church Missionary Society, for Northern India 2000 

British and Foreign Bible Scjciety, for Indian Tiuns- 

lations ........ 1000 

Church l^astoral Aid Society .... 1000 

Calcutta Diocesan Additional Clergy Society . . 10,000 

Colonial Church and School Society (Calcutta 

branch) ........ 1000 

Metropolitan Training School in Islington . . . 1000 

The Poor of Islinghm . . . . . . 1000 

New Church Building Fund (Islington) . ^ . 2000 

Church Missionary’s Children’s Home . . . 1000 

John Henry Pratt, the Archdeacon of Calcutta . 1000 

Allan Wehb, his Medical Attendant . . . 1000 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (l)r. Sumner), as a 

token of love and remembrance . . . 1000 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, for religious purposes . 1000 

The Bishop of Madras, as a token of love and 

gratitude ....... 1000 

Dr. Kay, Principal of l^ishop’s College . . 1000 

Mbs. Forbes, Widow of General Forbes, the Archi- 
tect of his Cathedral . . . . . 2000 

Captain Young, Member of Cathedral Vestry, and 
designer of the now roof and other improve- 


ments 1000 



.CHAPTER XXL 

, I 

EEFLECTIONS ON THE BISHOP’S CHABACTEE. 

His energy — The simplicity of his aii^^ — His deep piety— Spirit of Prayer — 
Study of Scripture — Moral courage— Untiring industry — Consistency — 
Deep self-abasement— fidelity to Christ — Missionary zeal— Growing 
charity— Unbounded liberality — Fearlessness— Peculiarities— Failings. 

t 

Befork the writer of this Biography Jays down his pen, 
a few rcmai’ks upon some of the chief points in the Bishop’s 
character may be expected. It is no slight ordeal through 
which that character has had to pass. The public actions, 
private journals, familiar letters, and jwrsonal habits of a 
me prolonged tWugh eighty years, have been thrown into 
the crucible, and tried, so as by fire. Nothing hut real gold 
could abide the test. 

Various points may he separately noticed. 

The enmjy of his character. This ran through every 
phase of life. St. Edmund ITall, Chohham, Oxford, Wor- 
ton, St. Jolm’s, Islington^ India ; all were scenes on which 
it was displayed. To translate and re-translate aU Cicero’s 
Epistles ip order to acquire a good Latin style : — to keep a 
journal and correspond for years in Latin with familiar 
mends, in order to retain and improve that style : — to act 
M a piomH-'r through England, Ireland,^ and tho adjacent 
isles, m order to arouse a missionary spirit and plant asso- 
ciations in fioiitful soils : — to move reluctant parishioners 
and induce them, as pne man, to lay a rate and build Aree 
churches : — to enter Burmah at the age of seventy-eight, 
live in houses, made of mats, found churches in Christ’s 
honour, and take* spiritual possession pf the whole counriy 
in God’s name : — all these are surely proofe of the untiring 
energy which characterised him through life. He wearied 
others : but was never weary himself. 

The simpUcUy of his aim. Men said he was amhi^ous. , 
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and Iqjred power. But if so : it was only as a means to an 
end. The great end and object o£ life with him was to save 
the souls of men : and to this, time, talents, influence, and 
property were all devoted. We may err in administering 
irhe diocese,’’ he was wont to say, “ but we cannot err in 
preijiphing the Gospel.” “ I have made ten thousand mis- 
tak 4 ‘s : hut I have preached five thousand sermons.” His 
motto through life might have been — 1ft that by any means 
I may save some.” ' 

His c^eep pieft/. Ecligion was never laid aside, never for- 
gotten. It was his comfort, Ips solace, his dedight, his joy ! 
It was entwined about his heart, and wrought into the v€>ry 
fabric of his nature. It constituted his strength. By it he 
upheld every onj^ in his house. 

His spirit of 2 ^raycr, Every event was referred to God, and 
made matter of prayer. JMeet him upon business — praj'cr 
began the discussion, and followed the decision. Call upon 
him in sickness, his first and last word was — ‘‘ My dear 
friend, please pray with me.” Latterly prayer occu- 
pied almost half his day. He praved in the c.athedral, 
prayed in his private chamber, prayed at the domestic altar, 
prayed with the sick inmate, pra} ed with the confidential 
mend, prayed when the sun was setting, and pinyed when 
the hour of rest arrived. In the declim^ of life he was not 
able to kneel do^^^l : but bowed liimself upon the table with 
folded hands and uplifted eyes. , 

Rising from prayer one evening after having read Ejihe- 
sians 4th : he said to a lady present, “ Oh ! my dear child, 
if we could but live more in the spirit of Ephesians 4th, we 
should be much happier. I am quite overwhelmed when I 
think of what the true tendency of the Gospel is, and of 
what we ought to be.” 

“ Sec what a poor creature I am,” he said on entering, 
the breakfast-room one morning, *‘and pity mo. I fell 
asleep last night at my prayers.” 

• 

His habitual study of Scripture. It toay ^be doubted 
whether any one ever read more of the simple Word of 
God than he did. “Tell me how much time you give to 
the Bible: and I will tell you what you are as a Christian:” 
was a remark he often made to others, and one very applic- 
^able to himself. His Bible was read through every year. 
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‘^The more we read it,” he used to say, ‘^tlie mj^ro we 
may. It is certain that ^^e shall never exhaust it.” In 
private, he always read it with Scott’s Notes, whom he 
reverenced as a commentator, and loved as a friend. 

His habitual study of a Commentary did not, howevei*, 
as it often docs, make his own exposition of Scripture t^nid. 
On the contrary, he was bold, iiidcjpcndeiit, and most impres- 
sive : mingling c]fi>ar explanations with strong appeals to 
conscience: A young (diild would silf motionless before him 
gazing on his countenance and listening to his words ; whilst 
the^most experienced Christian would be receiving instruc- 
tion and godly edifying. 

His moral conraga. In this respect the mind controlled 
and commanded the body. Wlien, halting on his first 
\'isitation between Bombay and the Ilimalayahs, he received 
from Bishop Corric a letter warning him* of danger, and en- 
treating him to return : he paused, refleett^d, took counsel, 
saw no real cause for alai*m ; and then calmly and cou- 
rageously persevered in his journey. 

Who but he, or one like-minded, would have linked his 
little Pilot Brig to a great steamer, and faced the Monsoon 
in the China Seas, in order to carry out his purjiose of 
reaching Borneo ? 

How few would have ventured to grapple with the Caste 
question in the way which has boon described ! the evil 
was admitted ; the moral courage was exhibited in applying 
the remedy. ^ 

Comi)are his handling of Traetarianism 'wdth the modified 
and timid disapprobation it mot with at the hands of others. 
He gave utterance to his o^ra deep convictions, and openly 
denounced it as ‘‘ another gospel.” To stand in the gap 
thus fearlessly, as a rallying point for others, demands, and 
manifests, high moriJ courage. 

TTih untiring industry. It served him instead of ori^- 
nality and genius. It made him learned, powerful, useful, 
influential. No labour daunted him when some important 
work was in ha4fl. His Charges wore written over five or 
six times — ^liis Church-Missionary scrinon nine times— ^ach 
time removing some defect or adding some beauty. His 
sermon in Ceylon on the Pearl of Great Price ’’ has ocen 
mentioned, lie was seventy-eight years old — his desk was 
full of sermons — any one might have been preached without^ 
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labour# to himself and with profit to the hearers. But ho 
is in the neighbourhood of the pe»rl fishery, the subject will 
be interesting, attention may be arrested, and good done. 
Hence, on the Saturday, his table is covered with books ; 
Aid on the Sunday, every descri 2 )tion is Hvely, eveiy allu- 
sion«correct. His industry never failed. When action did 
not • so much require it, study had it. No man in India 
read half so much as ho did ; and his Comments and cri- 
ticisms jwove how wi‘ll the reading was digested. Even on 
the very last day of his life, he was looking at ** Living- 
stone,” and learning something about ‘‘Africa.” • 

€ 

His consistency. Early in life he had giusi)ed the primary 
truths of the Gospel, and he held them firmly to the end. 
Many secondary truths were added, but they were kept 
secondary. He never rode a hobby in Divinity. Some men 
ride over the fields of unfulfilled proj)hccy, some leap the 
barriers of the Church ; but he kex)t in the old patli of Evan- 
gelical truth and Chinch order. His sermons were always 
good to hear, his books always safe to read. In a Charge 
delivered in 1851, he could say, “ I retain the sentiments I 
* publicly expressed in 1817.” I'his inspired confidence : and 
the idea of instability and changeabloiiess was never attached 
to his character. He had no opinion of those who, in order 
to give the public the benefit of their own thoughts, neg- 
lected what had been previously thought and said by others. 
He laid aside a recent commentary unread, because the 
author professed to have written it without consultmg pre- 
vious commentators- 

His deep self -abasement. It ran through life, and found 
expression every wlicre. The “ bitter things ” ho wrote 
against himself would make unob|,soi*vant men deem him a 
sinner above others. But he only had a deeper insight 
into his own heart, and a higher sense of the lK)liness of 
God. The extent of the sorrow is the point of difference 
amongst God’s people, and not the extent of tlie sin. St. 
Paul called and felt himself the “ chief of signers.” In the 
character we have be 9 n considering, Gracc**had much to do, 
and did it. Speaking once of having been in the ministry 
for fifty-six years, ho said, “Ah yes; it is a long time to 
have to answer for. None can answer for me but One, and 
that one Christ Jesus. I ‘cannot answer for myself.” A 
^ iavijurite sentence with him was — “ Whether in man or 
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woman, I have long ceased to expect perfection in thie world. ' 
As Cecil once said to me.-* * However good a person may he, 
ho will surely be found to break down somewhere.’ ” 

His fidcliiy to Christ. He never ceased to teach afld 
preach Jesus Chuist: and when he quarrelled with any 
scheme of doctrine, it was chiefly because it took from Christ 
the honour due Uiito His name. The savour of His name 
was in every sermon, the pleading of His merits marked 
c^'cry prayer. To add to His dominion, to extol His grace, 
an^ to extend His Church was the very joy of his heart. 
Every doctrine of the GospeJ had its niche, but Christ was 
on the pedestal — nothing was put before Him, nothing 
sujBPered to obscure His glory. 

His missionary zeal. He unshed every chaplain to be a 
missionary. He toiled at Bengalee, Hindustfoii, Sanscrit, 
to qualify himself to deal with Missions. Ilis half-expressed 
desire to lay down the pastoral staff of Calcutta, and take up 
that of Tanjore, had ifo significance. It expressed what he 
often felt. 

His growing charity. No man stood by the Church moro 
stron^h" than he did ; but he was always ready to. hold out 
the right hand of fellowship to those that cliffei:cd. His 
warfare ^vas defensive. His catholicity increased with his 
years; till at length, in his “Humiliation sermon,” ho 
uttered those meiuorabfo Avords, significant at all events of 
his own aspirations for India : — “ Unity and love prevail 
amongst the different divisions of the Protestant family 
here. We no longer maintain the old and fatal mistake 
that Christian men are not to co-operate for anything, till 
they agree in everything. now hold the antagonistic 

and true maxim, that Christian men should act together so 
far as they arc agreed.” 

Hls imhoiinded liherality. None will know its extent ; but 
very nearly alj. that he ever received from India was Tcturried 
to India. That^ was his principle : and even the half-year’s 
salary, assigned by law to a Bi^op Calcutta dying at Ms 
post, was more than anticipated by the long hst of charities 
already enumerated. It must not however be supposed 
that he was unmiiidfiil of Ms family. He assisted them 
most affectionately both in public matters and in priyate,; 
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and thaTC was not a cliurcli, parsonage, or school in their 
large parishes of Islington and Huddersfield to which he was 
not a contributor. 

One instance, however, in connection with this topic, may 
eAjite a smile. About the year IS-JO, a sum of 5000/. hud 
accunjiulated in the Bishop's hands, and he wrote to his chil- 
dren* at home to ask 'vxhethcr he should hold it and send 
them the interest accruing from it, or wdR'ther they would 
Tjrcfer having the prinVipal to invest at home. They pre- 
ferred the latter of the two, and wrote accordingly ; but, 
before their letter avrivi'd in India, the idea of the Cathedral 
had entered the Bishoi)*s miu^, and he had written to say 
that the alternative no longer existed — that all his money 
was now devoted — that ho sent his blessing — that God 
would make it U 2 > to them — and thej'^ would be no losers. 
It need not be added that their cheerful acquiescence fol- 
lowed his determination. 


He,/5?flrm/ face of no man in a rightromi cause. "When 
he saw anything which required a word of caution, the rank 
of the individual never daunted him. The fitting occasion 
was watched for, the friendly word spoken, or tbc private 
note sent. If the desired efteet was produced, he rejoiced ; 
if the interference was resented, he bore it as “a cross," but 
it never ijiade him angry. Public scandals, hoM’^ever, drew 
from him public condemnation ; and it often made the brcatli 
come short to hear him from the j)ul 2 nt denounce an offence, 
and almost name the offender. On' one occasion of a public 
scandal, after frequent jmblic demonstrations of this kind, he 
invited thirty or forty influential ladies to his h^use, and 
entreated them in private to stem, by their influence, the 
current of immorality which was setting in. 

There were, however, peculiarities attaching to his character, 
which ought not to be omitted in this enumeration. lie 
suffered them to grow, and they bcca:gie marked features. 
It was not originality or eccentricity, so much as peculiarity 
and oddity — an odd way of saying and doing things. These 
peculiarities crept gradually into the pulpit; and many 
storieis will be still lingering in India respecting them. A 
large jproportion of these are untrue, and vanish before the 
talismanic touch of these six words — “ Did you hear him 
so Some have a basis of truth, but have been distorted. 

, One ^instance of each of these will suffice in the way of 
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illustration. In one of i\c many volumes published, by the 
editor of the Life of J a\ les Montgomery, a story is told of 
the Bishop which ought to have been previously verified. It ^ 
is to the effect, that preaching once on the importance of 
honest and upright dealings between man and man, and de- 
precating that low standard of morality, which in maters of j 
traffic allows of the suppression of the truth, he instanced the 
case of the Archdeacon, sitting in the desk beneath him, who 
had sold him a horse for more tBhn it was worth. Now, 
when this story appeared, the author of the present work 
wrote to the Bishop, referred to it, and asked whether it 
was true. The answer was., that it was totally and entirely 
false, and a fabrication from beginning to end. And as to 
the Archdeacon, his reply is, that ho never sold the Bishop 
a horse in his life. * ^ 

The other illustration may be considered as having a mea- 
sure of truth in it. The Bishop was preaching for a church 
which needed funds. ITc stated the amount required ; and 
showed how easily it might be raised. “ If the Commissioner,^^ 
ho said, will give so much, and the Magistrate so much, 
and the Commandant so much (running down the list of 
Europeans in the station), the amount is raised, and the 
chur<m is built. Shut the door.^^ The hearers started, for 
they said within themselves naturally enough, that they 
supposed they were not to leave the church till each one 
had paid his quota. » And this story got abroad, and ran far 
and wide, oven after it was known that a rushing wind, the 
sure precursor of an Indian storm, had suddenly entered the 
church, blown about the loose memoranda of the Bishop’s 
sermon, and led to his hasty “ Shut the door.” 

But still there is such a thing as being too much at homo 
in the pulpit : and many times things were said by the 
Bishop which had better have been left unsaid. But though 
men might smile — they "never slept. India is a sleepy place, 
and ho effectually roused it. And it may be surmised that 
he intended to do so. Hence short, strong, pithy sentences, 
which might be fixed like goads. Hence familiar anecdotes 
of other times and earlier days. Hence reference td matters 
of local interert, to offensive paragraphs in newspapers, to 
unlawful though fashionable amusements. These wgre the 
outpourings of the heart, and the impulse often of the mo- 
ment — graphic, pungent, and sometimes ludicrous. But all 
these pecidiaritics affected not the great features of his 
character. There is something of affection in. the^sm^c^ 
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they raise. They are always told of tho dear old Bishop 
and they are recorded here, just ai^the last slight touches are 
added to a picture, to give it reality and life and character. 

*: As for his failings, they will have been discerned by the 
read^ long ago. They all lay upon the side of hasty im- 
pulse, quick action, sliari3 words, want of consideration for 
others, a sanguine temperament, something of egotism, and 
occasional inaccuracy oi' statement. If the reader has the 
heart to dwell upon them after the deep self-abasement they 
have caused, and the lowly confessions they have called 
forth, he is of course at liberty to do so. They are not 
denied. All with whom the Bishop came in contact have 
felt them in their turns, but all with one accord enshrine , 
his memory in their hearts, all revere his name, all acknow- 
ledge his worth,' all assert his piety, all would fain tread in 
his steps, aU say with Allan Webb, apostrophising his life- 
less body, — “ A BKAVK and nobi.e soldi eh ! A wise, 

BOLD LEADT5R ! I ESTEEM IT THE GREATEST PRIVILEGE 
OF MY LIFE, TO HAVE KNOW^N AND LOVED HIM ! 


THE END. 


BfUDBUBT ABD BVAB^ PAXKTKWI^ WBITBFXUAB8. 



Alswarlis Street, 

Jati. 1861 . 
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